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CHAPTER 15(2) 


TIMURID ARCHITECTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


The architectural achievements surveyed in this chapter range over 
four hundred years of Persian history. The first half of our period was 
one of constant shifts in political power accompanied by changing 
frontiers. Only in the second half did Persia obtain some measure of 
security under a single political authority. The story opens with the 
architectural style associated with the [l-Khans and its development in 
western and southern Persia under the successor dynasties. It was this 
style which was transferred to Transoxiana in the last quarter of the 
8th/14th century. The part played by Timür and his house is crucial 
to the story inasmuch as theirs was the principal building effort, first 
in Transoxiana and then in eastern Persia — centres of Timurid 
power. With the political decline of the Timurids in the middle of the 
oth/rsth century, the initiative in architecture returned to western 
Persia under the patronage of the Türkmen dynasties. Thanks to 
Shah 15013] and his successors, the strands were drawn together and 
a homogeneous style was created and disseminated throughout the 
Safavid kingdom. 

Initiative in public works was with members of the royal house and 
the high officers of state: many civic undertakings were due to the 
enterprise of local dignitaries. The religious was the most powerful of 
motives: for at least in the first half of our period it 1s only the religious 
foundations which survive. Apart from the public and private mosque, 
the madrasa and khangah, the principal effort was concentrated on the 
embellishment of the great shrines — above all, those of the Imam Rida at 
Mashhad and of Shaikh Safi at Ardabil. There is, too, as in the previous 
period, a preoccupation with funerary architecture. Of the builders 
themselves, we have an imperfect knowledge. It would seem that 
western and southern Persia were the source of the greatest architectural 
talent; and the only architect whose surviving work is sufficient to 
establish him as a potent creative artist with a distinctive style is Qivàm 
al-Din, a native of Shiraz. 

The surviving monuments are but a partial index of the taste and 
aspirations of the period. With the exception of the most famous, many 
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important monuments still await detailed and scientific study. The only 
secular buildings of any significance earlier than the Safavid period to 
have survived are a few caravansarais. There is scarcely a trace of 
palace architecture. There were monuments standing until a century 
ago which have since disappeared through wanton destruction or 
neglect. Natural causes, too, have taken their toll; and it 1s ironical that 
earlier buildings have survived earthquakes which reduced those of the 
Timurid period and later to ruins. These later buildings, conceived on 
a larger and more ambitious scale, lacked the structural solidity of an 
earlier age. Thus any survey at the present time is provisional and 
subject to alteration as further study leads to deeper understanding. 
This would apply particularly to the social and functional aspects of 
Persian architecture. 

The most striking feature is the continuity of development. There was 
no sudden change of direction such as occurred in the West, where a 
revived interpretation of the classical tradition produced a wholly new 
approach to architectural forms. Building materials continued to be 
bricks, whether baked or unbaked, and timber. Stone was used sparingly. 

The characteristic arch is pointed, struck generally from four or 
three centres; from two centres only rarely. The round or segmental 
arch is scarcely used at all. Dome profiles are elliptical or struck from 
three or four centres: the bulbous dome is developed in our period. 
The articulation of the façade is achieved by introducing blind arcades, 
recessed panels and pilasters. Experiment and innovation were directed 
to the handling of formal relationships within the accepted canons. 

The principal preoccupations were, on the one hand, space and 
formal relationships and, on the other hand, decoration. Increased 
internal space was made possible by developing new vaulting systems. 
Much thought was concentrated on relating the dome to the other 
components, more particularly, the aivān with or without its attendant 
screen and minarets. It is in the nature of the great religious buildings 
that the architectural aspect is developed within the confining walls: 
thus the monumental portal (pishtaqg) became the preponderant feature 
of the exterior fagade. On the whole it was the smaller and more 
compact buildings, such as the mausoleum and palace kiosk, which 
were conceived as free standing monuments demanding a logical 
relationship between exterior and interior. But the most significant 
developments were in decoration. In our period there is an increasing 
tendency to conceal structural features beneath an overlay which super- 
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ficially appears to have structural function but, in fact, more often 
than not is purely ornamental. Such are the muqarnas (superposed rows 
of prism-shaped elements in brick, plaster or wood, either covering the 
curved surface of a vault or acting as a cornice, and sometimes called 
stalactite decoration) and the complex network of ribs used to convert 
the square to the circle. But it is polychrome surface decoration which 
gives to Persian architecture of the period its unique character. Glazed 
ceramic tiles, applied to the wall surface in a variety of techniques, were 
the principal medium of decoration; gilding and painting were also 
used, but, vulnerable as they were to time and weather, surviving 
examples are rare. The three-dimensional effects of the earlier period 
were less and less sought after. Deeply carved and painted stucco was 
gradually abandoned. The interior of the mausoleum of the Imamzada 
Khwaja 'Imad al-Din at Qum, built in ፲ 390, is entirely covered in 
polychrome plaster. It is a tour de force on the part of the carver but its 
style is already archaic.! A quite different technique of plaster decora- 
tion was introduced in the 15th century. The current style of decora- 
tion was rendered in very low relief in plaster which was then painted 


and gilded. 


I. THE MUZAFFARID STYLE 


The death of Sultan Abū 531 in 736/1335 spelt the virtual dissolution of 
Il-Khanid power. From then until the coming of Timür, Persia was 
dominated by the Jalayirids in Iraq and Āzarbāījān, the Muzaffarids in 
Fars, Kirman and Isfahan and the Kart dynasty in Khurāsān. The 
Il-Khanid style had been created in the first three decades of the century; 
and is represented by two remarkable monuments, the mausoleum of 
Oljeitū Khudābanda at Sultāniyya and the Great Mosque of Varàmin. 
The major monuments in the period of the Mongol succession states are 
remarkably few. The outstanding ones are to be found in western and 
southern Persia and are associated with the Muzaffarid rulers. 'That there 
are no examples of the buildings raised by: members of the Jalayirid 
house is surprising and can in part be explained by the devastations 
wrought by Timur. The contribution of this dynasty to the development 
of painting was crucial, but no trace remains of the splendid palace built 
outside Tabriz by Shaikh Uvais and described in detail by Clavijo.? 


١ Wilber, The Architecture, no. 144, p. 188. ? Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, p. 155. 
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The development of the Muzaffarid style can be traced in the history 
of two notable religious buildings, the Great Mosque of Yazd and that 
of Kirmān. The Great Mosque at Varāmīn, built between 1322 and 
1326, had established the general plan from which subsequent public 
mosques in Persia rarely deviated.! Its exterior facade is dominated by a 
great arched entrance portal (pīshtāg). In the middle of each of the four 
arched faces of the interior court, an aivan (an arched and vaulted 
niche) is introduced. Behind the aivàn on the gzb/a side (i.e. that facing 
Mecca) is the square sanctuary chamber surmounted by a dome. 
Because in the ground plan these aivāns can be seen as the arms of a 
cross, this type of mosque has been termed cruciform. The mosque at 
Varamin was the first in which these features were adopted at its 
inception. At Yazd they had to be introduced into an already existing 
mosque structure.? In 1324 Rukn al-Din Muhammad, a local dignitary 
and familiar of Sultan Abū Sa‘id, built a great square dome chamber to 
the north-east of this ancient mosque (51.፤9#). The double dome was 
supported on squinches concealed by stalactite pendentives converting 
the octagon to the circle. The outer dome springs from a relatively low 
drum; the inner is shallow and elliptical. In 1331 an aivan was built in 
front of the dome chamber. The façade of the aivan consists of a lofty 
arched opening set in the square-headed screen. The aivān itself حدم‎ 
tends a considerable length in depth to meet the sanctuary chamber; 
and the profile of its vault reproduced that of the arch. The aivans on 
the other three sides of the court were never built, though it is clear 
enough that a cruciform plan was originally intended. Some ten years 
after the completion of the sanctuary aivan, the great portal was built 
to the east of the latter (pl. 192). This is an arched opening set in a 
square-headed screen crowned by paired minarets. The rear wall of the 
shallow opening is divided into two registers. In the lower, a square- 
headed door is surmounted by an arched tympanum: in the upper is a 
hemispherical vault decorated with muqarnas above the two corner 
squinch arches. The same composition of portal and crowning minar- 
ets had already been used in the portal of the mosque at Ashtarjan near 
Isfahan, which bears a dating inscription of 715/1315—16.? The Yazd 
portal makes an uneasy impression by its excessive verticality. 

In 1362 Shah Yahya was governing Yazd in the name of his uncle, 


١ Wilber, The Architecture, p. 158, no. 64. 
2 For the mosque's history, see Siroux, "Le Masjid-e-djum'a de Yezd", and Wilber, ٥6 
Architecture, no. 66, pp. ፤59፥. 3 Ibid., no. 49, pp. 141-5. 
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Shah-i Shuja', second sovereign of the Muzaffarid house. It may have 
been at his instigation that his minister, the amir Rukn al-Din Shah 
Hasan, built in 1367 the oratory flanking the eastern side of the sanctu- 
ary dome chamber and 31730. This hall was probably intended to 
provide additional space within the sanctuary area. In order to roof its 
great width — 8.1 metres — a novel system of vaulting was used. Broad 
transverse arches were thrown at intervals from one longitudinal wall 
to the other and the space between each pair filled in to form a barrel 
vault. There is a similar oratory on the western side of the sanctuary 
chamber and aivan but, while the length is the same as that of the 
eastern oratory, the width is greater (9.37 m.). Transverse arches are 
again employed but are far narrower. At the apex of the barrel-shaped 
infillings are small domical heads. This western oratory may have been 
built at the order of the amir Rukn al-Din Shah Hasan ot, as seems 
more likely, in 819/1414 during the reign of Shah Rukh. 

This system of vaulting made it possible to roof far wider areas than 
hitherto. Clerestory lighting could be obtained by piercing window 
openings in the infilled spaces between the transverse arches. The 
system had already made its appearance in eastern Persia, where it was 
adopted in the እ435110-1 Kirmani flanking the entrance portal of the 
shrine complex at Furbat-i Shaikh Jam (pl. 20). This masjid has been 
dated ከሃ Golombek to 763/1362. Unlike the oratories in the Great 
Mosque at Yazd where the mihrab (prayer niche) was placed on the 
short side, the mihrab was located in the middle of the longitudinal 
side which formed the gibla wall. The architect was a native of Kirman 
and it is likely that the transverse vault was developed in western and 
southern Persia, for its next occurrence was in Isfahan when the 
Muzaffarid Qutb al-Din Shah Mahmüd ordered the building of the 
madrasa in the Masjid-i Jami‘ in 1366.1! This was built behind the 
eastern aivan of the mosque and consisted of a court, long and narrow, 
with two storeyed arcades on its east and west sides and an aivan on the 
north and on the south side. Behind the south aivān is the masjid of the 
madrasa, its longitudinal axis running east-west (pl. 2 12). It is roofed by 
four transverse arches running north-south, the inner pair being spaced 
wider apart in order to accommodate the great mihrab which is 
crowned by an arch at right angles to the two transverse arches. The 
bays on the south side flanking the mihrab show how it was possible to 


1 Ibid., no. 109, p. 187. 
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introduce clerestory lighting. Above the mihrāb are two small 
cartouches containing the names of the architects; Shams b. Taj and 
Fakhr b. al-Vahhāb of Shiraz the mason (a/-bannā).! 

Kirman fell to the Muzaffarids in 1340. Nine years later Mubariz 
al-Din Muhammad built there the Masjid-i Jami‘.2 The plan is cruci- 
form; the aivans are linked by single-storeyed arcades except on the 
south where they are two-storeyed. The entrance portal, square-headed 
with crowning minarets, leads into a dome vestibule which gives onto 
the shallow north aivan. The sanctuary 81786 on the south side is wider 
and deeper than the others. 

Coloured faience was now the accepted mode of surface decoration. 
Two techniques were employed often side by side; tile inlay and tile 
mosaic. In tile inlay, glazed polygonal elements were inlaid in the brick 
or terracotta surface to form patterns, the unglazed contrasting with 
the glazed areas. In tile mosaic, the entire surface is of glazed faience, 
each separate area of colour being carved and fitted to its neighbour. 
Tile inlay was already being practised in Saljüq times. Tile mosaic 
appears first in Oljeità Khudābanda's mausoleum at Sultāniyya; and 
was perfected in the portal façade of the mausoleum of Baba Qasim 
completed in 1340.3 The tilework on the portal facade of the Great 
Mosque at Kirmān is dated 750/1349 and has suffered much damage, 
although what remains is sufficient to give an impression of the 
original intention. The composition of the facade, logical and harmoni- 
ous, was to become a standard one for succeeding generations. The 
arch screen is framed on all three sides by a broad band enclosing a 
naskhi inscription in white on a ground of tightly involuted scrolling in 
light blue, all on a dark blue background. Each of the imposts raised 
on a low socle is divided into three tiers of blind arcades. The voussoir 
of the portal arch is composed of a spirally twisted moulding which is 
untwisted at the two bases. The entrance door is set back within the 
arch, and the rectangular compartment thus formed is given a hemi- 
spherical vaulting of stalactite penditives. The tile mosaic decoration is 
partially preserved in the blind arcades of the imposts and their fram- 
ing bands. These are decorated in white, yellow and two shades of blue 
with elaborate interlacings developed from a central rosette or star. 

The decoration of the mihrab in the Masjid-1 Jami‘ at Yazd was 


1 Godard, “Historique du Masdjid-é Djum'a d'Isfahan", p. 241. Hunarfar, Ganjina, 
PP. 136—435. . 2 Wilber, The Architecture, no. 97, pp. 182f. 
3 Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 38—43 ("Le Tombeau de Bābā Kāsem”). 
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executed by Hajj Baha’ al-Din Muhammad al-Husain in 1375. The 
tilework is far better preserved than that of the mosque portal in 
Kirman. The composition of the screen is among the finest in Persia: 
an outer framing band with inscription, a narrow inner band of floral 
scrolling, bevelled voussoir band with a series of half-palmettes form- 
ing pendants, paired colonnettes supporting the arch. The treatment of 
the spandrel is of particular interest: a geometric roundel in each of 
the corner angles and a circular raised boss at the apex of the arch. The 
naturalistically rendered floral sprays which decorate the ground of the 
spandrels anticipate the style of manuscript illumination executed in 
Shiraz in the first decade of the 9th/15th century. 

The interior of the mihrab consists of five vertical faces surmounted 
by hemispherical stalactite vaulting. The tile mosaic panels are deco- 
rated with half palmettes arranged in the "tree of life" design or with 
star patterns radiating from a central rosette. In two of the faces these 
panels are set in a ground executed in inlaid tilework: polygonal terra- 
cotta tiles with delicate relief designs are inlaid in interlaced bands of 
turquoise tiles, a technique used in the mausoleum at Sultaniyya. 

It is our misfortune that so little architecture of the second half of 
the 14th century has survived in Persia. The outstanding monuments 
ate associated with the Muzaffarid dynasty and do seem to constitute a 
style both in structural form as well as decoration. It was the architects 
of Shiraz and Isfahan who were to play the leading role in the develop- 
ment of Timurid architecture in Transoxiana and Khurasan; and it is 
the migration of talent to Timür's court which may in part explain this 
paucity of buildings in Persia in the closing decades of the century. 


II. ARCHITECTURAL FORMS UNDER TIMUR 


Timür's conquest of Transoxiana was sealed in 1369 by the capture of 
Samarqand, which was declared the capital of the empire. It was 7 
and his family who gave the impulse to the new architectural move- 
ment. The enormous scale in public works was alone made possible by 
the resources of the empire in artistic talent, engineering skill and 
material. 

The major monuments belong to the last ten years of Timür's reign. 
His earliest efforts were directed to commemorating the deceased 
members of his family by the building of mausolea in the complex 
known as the Shah-i Zinda. Today, this consists of some sixteen 
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buildings grouped on either side of a narrow path which clears the 
crest of a hill in the north-eastern quarter of Samarqand.! It owes its 
name “the Living King" to the Prophet's cousin Qutham b. ‘Abbas 
whose shrine had long been the principal sanctuary of the city. Here as 
elsewhere in Islam it was the custom to bury the dead in the vicinity of 
the shrine of a saint or martyr. The existing mausoleum of the Shah-i 
Zinda at the northern end of the complex was built in 735/1334-5. 

The Tímurid mausolea are of two kinds; the domed cubical struc- 
ture with a single dominating fagade and a polygonal structure with 
dome set on a high drum and having an entrance on two or more of its 
faces. The earliest mausoleum to be built in the Shah-i Zinda complex 
during Timür's reign belongs to the first type. This 15 the mausoleum 
of Shad-i Mulk, completed in 773/፤37፤-5 by Tīmūr's sister, Terken 
Āgā, for her daughter Shad-i Mulk.? The principal emphasis is on the 
portal which, with its screen, forms the facade of the mausoleum which 
springs from a low octagon. The dome is barely visible behind this 
facade. It 15 decorated with vertical ribs joined tangentially — a novel 
feature which was to be widely used in Transoxiana and Persia. Its 
origins have not been satisfactorily explained; and a possible connec- 
tion with the stone ribbed dome current in Egypt in the 8th/14th 
century has yet to be investigated. 

The basic scheme of the Timurid portal fagade is that already 
developed in Persia: the screen set on a plinth, the lofty pointed arch 
and the vaulted entrance embrasure. The ingenuity of architect and tile 
worker was applied to the organisation of architectonic detail and 
decoration. In the façade of the mausoleum of Shad-i Mulk the decora- 
tion of the surfaces of the screen and of the flanking walls of the 
entrance embrasure 15 arranged in rectangular or square panels. Much 
of the decoration consists of faience carved in relief, a technique appar- 
ently unknown in Persia (pl. 214). The designs were carved in the 
"biscuit" which was then glazed in turquoise or turquoise and white and 
fired. The technique was possibly developed from carved and painted 
stucco and had already been developed in Samarqand and Bukhara in 
the earlier 14th century. In the Shād-i Mulk facade, this technique is 
used not only in the impost panels but also in the engaged columns 


1 Fora map of the Shah-i Zinda complex, see Cohn-Wiener, p. 24; Hrbas and Knobloch, p. 22, 
fig. XI. Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Vydayushchiisya Pamyatniki, pp. 108-15. 

2 Cohn-Wiener, pls. XXVI-XXXIV. Hrbas and Knobloch, pls. 57, 66-7, 7o. Pugachenkova 
and Rempel’, Istoriya Iskusstv Uzbekistana, pp. 253ff. 
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which define the outer ends of the facade, the columns supporting the 
arch and the stalactite vaulting elements. Some of the framing bands 
are composed of turquoise glazed bricks laid edge above edge and the 
spandrel of the arch screen is decorated with sinuous leaf scrolls 
rendered in light relief under a turquoise glaze on a dark blue ground. 
There is also a framing band consisting of tiny square elements of 
white, turquoise and light blue faience arranged to form a series of star 
figures. This is the "inset" technique rather than mosaic inlay which 
requires that the elements should interlock. 

True mosaic tilework first appears in Samarqand in the mausoleum 
of Shirin Bika Āgā, another sister of Timür. This was built in 787/ 
1385—6.! It, too, is a fagade mausoleum but its exterior treatment 
differs from that of the mausoleum of Shad-i Mulk in that the dome is 
slightly bulbous and rests on a sixteen-sided drum. The polygonal 
drum occurs in two other mausolea in the Shah-i Zinda complex built 
in the 1380s. The most significant feature of the mausoleum is its portal 
decoration which is executed entirely in tile mosaic. The decoration is 
developed above the plinth and consists of vertical panels. The arch of 
the entrance embrasure is supported on engaged columns, and within 
the embrasure there are framing bands around the arched entrance 
door and stalactite vaulting within the portal arch (pl. 224). The motifs 
are floral: symmetrically disposed arabesques in the vertical panels and 
framing bands. Within the tympanum above the arched entrance door 
are floral arabesques developed about a large rosette in each of the 
spandrels. The external niches on the sixteen faces of the drum still 
have traces of tile mosaic decoration. The drum itself was decorated 
with a network of lozenge-shaped compartments in inlays of coloured 
bricks. The interior of the mausoleum is painted in red, blue and 
black except for panels of square green tiles and light blue hexagonal 
tiles, the latter painted in gold with phoenixes — a rare example of 
“Chinoiserie” at this date. 

The tile mosaic decoration on the fagade of this mausoleum is related 
to that on the mihrab of the Masjid-i Jami‘ at Yazd and it seems 
probable that the technique was introduced to Samarqand by migrant 
tileworkers from Persia. The facade of the mausoleum of Tūmān Āgā, 
wife of Timür, who completed it in her lifetime in 1405, is decorated 
with tile mosaic designs closely resembling that of the mausoleum of 


፤ Cohn-Wiener, pls. XXXVI-XXXIX. Hrbas and Knobloch, pls. 61, 65, 68, 74. 
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Shirin Bika: and it is noteworthy that they are the work of Shaikh 
Muhammad b. Khwaja Beg of Tabrīz.! 

The mausolea so far described belong to the first type of mausoleum 
in which the dominant external feature is the portal façade. Its form 
was no doubt determined by its siting in relation to other adjacent 
buildings. The laying out of buildings along a thoroughfare demanded 
a series of imposing fagades since these would be the only visible 
features from-the road. The second type of mausoleum - a polygonal 
structure, either square or octagonal with an entrance on two or more 
of its faces and a dome springing from a high cylindrical drum — was 
evidently intended as a free standing monument visible on two or more 
sides. There are examples of this type in the Shah-i Zinda but the most 
famous in Samarqand is the Gūr-i Mir which contains the tombs of 
Timür and other members of his dynasty. It was built by Timür 
between 1403 and 1404 to commemorate his grandson, Mirza 
Muhammad Sultan b. Muhammad Jahangir who died in 805/1403.? It 
was an addition to an already existing complex of buildings erected by 
Muhammad Sultan at the close of the 14th century. These were a 
madrasa and khangah which stood to the north-east and north-west of 
the Gūr-i Mir, separated by a square court. The mausoleum is octagonal 
in plan. The dominating feature 1s the bulbous dome set on the tall 
cylindrical drum (pl. 2275). With its great ribs each joined to its neigh- 
bour tangentially and appearing to rise from the stalactite corbelling of 
the cornice, it 15 a striking and bold conception. Ribs, stalactite cornice 
and the upper band around the drum are decorated with tile inlays of 
black and yellow lozenge figures on a turquoise ground. The drum is 
decorated with glazed and unglazed bricks arranged in zones of geo- 
metric patterns above a broad band of Kufic. 

The interior is square with a projecting bay on each side. The 
transition from the square to the circle is achieved by the imposition of 
eight ribbed arches between the squinch arches and those of the four 
projecting bays. The resulting sixteen-sided cornice forms the base for 
the inner dome. The decoration of the interior is unexpectedly austere. 
There is a dado of hexagonal alabaster plaques framed by a guilloche 
moulding and above this an inscribed band of greenish grey jasper. 
The upper register of the walls and the surface of the dome were 


! Ibid., Abb. 73. Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Istoriya Iskusstv Uzbekistana, pp. 268f., pl. 168. 
2 Les Mosquées de Samarcande. Sarre, Denkmäler, pp. 148—51, Taf. CXIV. Cohn-Wiener, pp. 3of., 
pls. LXVIII-LX XII. Hrbas and Knobloch, pp. 23f., pls. 78—80. 
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originally decorated with patterns in gilded paper raised in relief. The 
cenotaphs, including the great jade slab commemorating Timur, are 
surrounded by a low marble balustrade consisting of exquisitely carved 
flower sprays and formal arabesques with low spirally twisted columns 
securing the balustrade to the floor. The actual interments are in the 
crypt. 

The double dome was an established system in Persia in the 14th 
century. If a single dome 15 raised to an inordinate height, the propor- 
tions of the interior space are impaired. The shallow inner dome was 
the solution of this problem. In the Gür-i Mir the height of the ceiling 
dome is 22.5 m. and of the exterior dome 34.09 m. The system also 
made possible the development of the bulbous dome since the inner 
gave some measure of support to the outer. The transition from the 
square to the circle by the means of a sixteen-sided figure had the great 
advantage of reducing the transitional zone to a single register. 

The mausolea of the Shah-i Zinda are relatively modest structures. 
The Gūr-i Mir must have been the crowning feature of the madrasa 
and khangah of which it was an adjunct. An example of a far more 
ambitious treatment of the funerary monument is the mazar (pilgrim 
shrine) of Ahmad Yasavīin Turkistān city built in 799/1396—7.! This is 
a highly complex building designed to provide for the manifold needs 
of those responsible for the saint’s shrine, and incorporating a masjid, 
library and cells of a khangah and a kitchen. Its plan is cruciform and 
centres on a great dome chamber (fig. 1). On the longitudinal axis are 
the deep portal aivan to the north and domed tomb chamber to the 
south. The remaining rooms are disposed on the east-west axis and 
within the four arms of the cross. The north elevation is dominated by 
the great portal aivan and the two flanking towers with polygonal 
bases. On either side of this portal are upper storeys. The principal 
feature of the south elevation is the portal of the mausoleum sur- 
mounted by a ribbed dome raised on a high cylindrical drum (pl. 23). Its 
form together with its stalactite cornice and glazed brick decoration 
resembles that of the Gür-i Mir. The roofing of certain of the rooms is 
by means of transverse arches — the same system employed in the 
oratories of the Great Mosque at Yazd and in the masjid of the madrasa 
in the Masjid-i Jami‘, Isfahan. This is the first occurrence of the system 
in Transoxiana and was almost certainly introduced from Persia, since 


1 See Man'kovskaya. 
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Fig. 1. Turkistan. Plan of Ahmad Yasavi complex. 


we know that the architect of the mausoleum of Ahmad Yasavi was 
Khwaja Hasan of Shiraz, who may have been brought to Samarqand 
soon after Timür's conquest of that city in 795/1393. 

One aspect of the mazar of Ahmad Yasavi 15 indicative of the aspira- 
tions of the new style. In the exterior, the principal emphasis is on the 
main portal fagade which dominates the great mass by its sheer weight 
and size. The arch screen seems to overlap the apex of the great dome 
itself; and the flanking minarets bonded with the outer edges of the 
screen suggest fortification. The manner in which the arched vault 
rises above the screen is a disturbing feature and it has to be assumed 
that this facade was never completed. It is unfortunate that there is no 
trace of polychrome revetment — if it ever existed. 

The formula of the deep aivan with flanking towers could be applied 
equally well to secular architecture. It was evidently a feature of the 
great palace known as the Aq Sarai which Timür began to build in 
about 1384 at Kish, the city of his birth.! Renamed Shahr-i Sabz in the 
14th century, Kish is situated about fifty miles south of Samarqand on 
the road leading to Tirmiz on the Oxus. The palace was still being built 


! Cohn-Wiener, pls. LII-LVI. Hrbas and Knobloch, pls. 88, 84. Pugachenkova and Rempel’, 
Istoriya Is&ussty Uzbekistana, pp. 261ff. 
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when Clavijo visited the city in 1404. His description gives a fairly clear 
idea of the layout.! A high portal aivan flanked by rooms led into a 
great court with its longitudinal axis running at right angles to that of 
the entrance portal. Opposite the latter was a vast aivan flanked by 
towers with polygonal bases. According to Babur, this was flanked by 
two smaller aivàns.? There was probably an aivan in the centre of each 
of the other three sides of the court; and these were joined by two- 
storeyed arcades. Behind the principal aivan lay the great audience hall, 
probably square and surmounted by a dome. Surrounding this audi- 
ence hall were lesser rooms to a height of six storeys. 

All that remains of the Aq Sarai today is a part of the great aivan 
portal. The aivan is flanked by towers with polygonal bases. The 
interior of the aivan is 22 m. wide and 12.6 m. deep; the side walls 
survive only as far as the springing of the aivan arch of which the 
height has been calculated as about 46 m. From the apex of the arch to 
the top of the screen would have been about one-third of the height of 
the arch. The flanking towers would have projected one-third of the 
height of the arch above the top of the screen. These dimensions give 
some idea of the scale of the palace. 

The decoration of the flanking towers is executed in glazed bricks of 
two shades of blue and white: geometric patterns on the polygonal 
facets and Kufic seal characters arranged in diagonal patterns on the 
cylindrical surface. Panels of geometric ornament between inscribed 
bands frame the arch imposts. The interior walls of the aivān are 
decorated with hexagonal painted tiles; while the vaulting 15 orna- 
mented with glazed brick inlays similar to the towers. One of the 
inscription bands bears the date 798/1395—6. In the middle of the back 
wall of the aivan interior is an opening into a smaller room flanked by 
engaged columns which certainly supported an arch. The columns 
consist of four spirally twisted mouldings which rise from a decorated 
base. These columns are also revetted with glazed tiles. The walls of 
the inner room are decorated with mosaic tilework which in concep- 
tion and perfection of technique exceeds any of the tile mosaic in the 
mausolea of the Shah-i Zinda. 

The ruined portal of the Aq Sarai at Shahr-i Sabz gives a tantalising 
glimpse of the new style which must have received the initial impulse 
from Timür himself. Unquestionably his greatest monument is the 


1 Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, pp. 207-10. 2 Beveridge, The Babur-nama in English, p. 83. 
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Great Mosque which he began to build in Samarqand in 801/1399.! It 
was intended as the Masjid-i Jāmī' of Samarqand and the current name 
“Mosque of Bibi Khanum” seems to have been applied to it from a 
confusion with the madrasa erected in the name of Timür's wife. Of 
this madrasa no trace remains but we know that both the mosque and 
the madrasa stood within the walls of the city near the Iron Gate and 
that Timür built a great bazaar street leading from the open space in 
front of the two buildings to what was later to become the Rigistan. 

At each outside corner of the mosque was a minaret (fig. 2). The 
entrance portal on the north facade was a vaulted aivan with cylindrical 
flanking minarets. This led into the rectangular court. In the centre of 
each side was an aivan. Parallel to the north, west and east sides were 
four galleries behind the arcades of the court. These galleries consisted 
of rows of columns of which every four supported a shallow dome. On 
the south side, there were nine galleries. Behind the aivans on the west 
and east sides were dome chambers. The sanctuary aivan was nearly 
twice as wide as the others and was flanked by minarets hexagonal in 
section. The height of the ativan arch was 30.66 m. and of the aivān 
screen, 40.88 m.; the crowns of the minarets probably projected more 
than 10 m. above the aivan screen. 

There are two dating inscriptions: 801/1398 in the sanctuary dome 
chamber and 808/1405 on the entrance portal. Thus we may suppose 
that the work was completed with the building of the main fagade. The 
scale of the mosque is without parallel in either Iran or Transoxiana. 
Certain salient features require mention. The vertical effect was 
achieved by the eight minarets and by the great height of the sanctuary 
aivan screen behind which the sanctuary dome was invisible from the 
court. The height of the screen was further accentuated by the single- 
storey arcades around the court. The domes in the centre of the east 
and west sides are set on high cylindrical drums and projected far 
above their respective aivan screens which were considerably lower 
than that of the sanctuary. The polygonal flanking minarets of the 
sanctuary portal, which resemble those of the portal of the Aq Sarāī at 
Shahr-i Sabz, were to find their way into the mosque architecture of 
Iran as, too, were the dome chambers of the lesser aivans and the 
corner minarets. While the aivan screens and domed structures were of 
brick, the vaulting as well as the columns were constructed of stone. 


١ E.E. Ratiya, Mecbef Bibi-Khanym (Moscow, 1950). 
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Fig. 5. Samarqand. Plan of the mosque of Bibi Khanum. 
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The employment of stone in Timurid Samarqand is noteworthy, for 
even in Iran during the Safavid period stone and marble were used 
sparingly, principally for flooring and lower revetments, apart of course 
from foundation courses which were invariably of stone. The feature 
was sufficiently unusual to elicit the notice of Babur, who recalls a 
passage from the Zafar-nāma of Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi according to 
which, when Timür was building the Sangin (“‘stone’’) mosque, there 
were stone-cutters of Āzarbāījān, Fars, Hindūstān and other countries 
to the number of two hundred.! 

No madrasa has survived that can be associated with Tīmūr; but the 
madrasa of Ulugh Beg in Samarqand, built between 1417 and 1420, can 
indicate how the new style was adapted to this type of building. Since 
the principal function of the madrasa was teaching, the fixed require- 
ments were living quarters, lecture rooms and prayer hall. In the 
madrasa of Ulugh Beg the court is laid out on a four-aivan plan. 
The living quarters were arranged in two storeys between the aivans, 
although the upper storey has since been destroyed. There is a domed 
lecture hall in each of the four corners of the madrasa and on the side 
opposite the entrance portal and behind the aivan a long prayer gallery 
with its main axis parallel to the wall. There is a minaret at each of the 
four outside corners of the madrasa, but the wide portal screen has no 
flanking minarets. This portal dominates the north-eastern face of the 
madrasa: the width of the opening is one-third of the whole length of 
the latter. The entire archivolt of the aivan arch is provided with a 
cable moulding as in the inner entrance door of the portal of the Aq 
Sarai; and each cable is faced with “‘cuerda seca" tiles. The minarets are 
decorated in glazed brick inlays with diaper patterns of Kufic seal 
inscriptions, and geometric glazed brick inlays form the principal 
decoration of the aivan screen except for the spandrels of the arch 
where there are still traces of mosaic inlay. The rear wall of the portal 
aivan consists of an arched entrance leading through a vestibule into 
the court and is flanked by two tiers of arched niches. It is in the 
entrance vestibule that the decorator concentrated his main effort. 
Here are panels of mosaic inlay as well as terracotta relief tiles inset 
with tile mosaic, a style of revetment already noted in the mihrab of the 
Masjid-i Jami‘ at Yazd. 

1 Beveridge, The Babur-ndma in English, p. 520. 
2 Sarre, Denkmäler. Cohn-Wiener, pl. LXXV. Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Istoriya Iskusstv 
Uzbekistana, pp. 269ff., fig. 265. 
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What conclusions may we draw from these examples of architectural 
practice by the first generation of Timurid architects? Most striking, of 
course, is the scale of the great monuments, which is unknown in Persia 
at this period. The principal forms and structural detail, however, are 
those of Persia. In the exterior façade, the portal entrance was the 
principal concern. For those of lesser buildings a tall and narrow arched 
embrasure was used and was often given a hemispherical vault of 
stalactite corbels. In the great buildings, the portal was a salient formed 
by a great rectangular screen in which the arched embrasure was wider 
and the arch sharper in relation to the height than in the portals of lesser 
buildings. Wall surfaces continued to be articulated by arched niches, 
open or blind. Arch profiles are pointed although there is some variation 
in form. In decoration, tile mosaic and inset tilework seem closely 
related to the style which was already developed in Persia. 

There are certain innovations. The ribbed dome with a cornice of 
stalactite corbelling just below its springing seems to have been 
invented by the architects of Transoxiana. The high drum, too, was 
developed probably as a feature of the "free standing" monument. We 
have noticed, too, the combination of aivān screen and flanking 
minarets, the latter in certain cases being given polygonal bases. The 
squinch arch continued to be the system of effecting the transition of 
the square to the circle, but greater refinement was achieved by intro- 
ducing ribbed arches between the shoulders of the eight arches of the 
octagon. 

Carved faience was apparently a technique developed in Transoxiana 
but had gone out of fashion by the end of the 14th century. It looks on 
present evidence as if the technique of painted tiles was an invention of 
Transoxiana; and it anticipates by two centuries its use on a large scale 
in Persia. 

Scholars of the USSR have analysed in great detail many of the 
monuments of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan and, as a result, have 
been able to establish that the buildings discussed above were planned 
in accordance with a system of proportions. Designs were laid out on a 
grid based on a predetermined module. This practical application of 
mathematical knowledge is not surprising in an age in which the exact 
sciences were so highly esteemed; and it is revealing that the mathemat- 
ical treatise Miftah al-hisab, which Ghiyās al-Din Jamshid of Kāshān 
dedicated to Ulugh Beg in 830/1427, included a chapter on the theoret- 
ical construction of arches. 
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Shah Rukh, who succeeded to the empire on his father’s death in 1405, 
had been governor of Khurāsān since 799/1396—7. Herat remained the 
seat of government until his death in 850/1447. Khurāsān was thus 
drawn into the cultural renaissance that was taking place in Trans- 
oxiana. Thanks to the patronage of Shah Rukh and his consort Gauhar 
Shad the new architectural style was introduced into eastern Persia, 
where it was reinterpreted and developed ኩሃ a younger generation of 
architects. The impact on Khutāsān is particularly striking. It is a 
curious fact that although the cruciform plan, that is, a court with a 
central aivan in each of its four sides, was adopted in domestic architec- 
ture and as a form of caravansarai and possibly of madrasa, it was only 
in western Iran that the cruciform plan was incorporated in the mosque 
and combined with the sanctuary dome chamber. The earliest example 
is the Masjid-1 Jami‘ at Zavara dated 530/1135-6. The known mosques 
of Khurāsān, however, are generally based on the two-aivān plan, the 
sanctuary aivàn being opposed by an aivān on the north side. Such was 
the plan of the mosque at Furümad (probably 1 3th century) and of the 
mosque at Zauzan (616/1219).! 

It was due to the initiative of Gauhar Shad that the first cruciform 
mosque was introduced into Khurāsān. The mosque of Gauhar Shad 
in the shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad bears the impress of the 
style of Transoxiana.2 According to the framing inscription of the 
sanctuary aivàn which Baisunqur himself designed, the building was 
completed in 821/1418—19 by the munificence of his mother Gauhar 
Shad. Another inscription at the end of Baisunqur’s inscription records 
that the architect was Qivam al-Din Zain al-Din of Shiraz (pl. 240). The 
word used here for architect is fayyān (“mason”).3 Qivam al-Din of 
Shiraz is known to have been the leading architect at the court of Shah 
Rukh.^ Daulatshah describes him as one of the four luminaries of the 
court and as one learned in mathematics, drawing and building. From 
another source, we know that he was versed in astrology. He must 
have joined the court before 1410, for in that year he built for Shah 
Rukh a madrasa and khāngāh in Herat, of which neither has survived. 

Gauhar Shad’s mosque is built on the south side of the central core 


! Godard, ‘‘Khorasan’’. 5 SPA, pp. 1124-6, pls. 428-37. 
3 Sykes, "Historical Notes”, pp. 1146-8. 
4 Golombek, The Timurid Shrine at Gazur Gah, p. 76, n.33, for references to his life and works. 
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of the shrine and has, therefore, no entrance portal. The court, 55 m. 
long and 45 m. wide, is pierced on each side by an aivan. The sanctuary 
aivàn on the south side is perceptibly wider than the others (pl. 242). 
Between the aivans are two-storeyed arcades with galleries in the rear - 
three on the east and west sides and seven on the sanctuary side. The 
dominant feature is the great south aivān arch flanked by cylindrical 
minarets with polygonal facets of marble around the bases. There 1s no 
screen between the domed sanctuary chamber and the aivan as in the 
Bibi Khanum mosque; the transition is effected by an inner nested 
arch. Within the chamber, the inner dome is set on four massive piets 
by means of stalactite net pendentives which provide a sixteen-sided 
seating for the circle of the dome. The mihrab is in a rectangular area 
set back from the dome chamber; and this additional chamber has a 
hemispherical vaulting of stalactites. The outer dome, revetted in 
turquoise tiles with a band of Kufic in black at its bulge, has a steep 
curvature and stands on a low drum. The transitional zone is concealed 
by a rather obtrusive four-sided structure, its three visible faces being 
divided into two-storeyed blind arcades. From the court the dome is 
barely visible behind the aivàn screen. 

European travellers have been unanimous in praising the sumptuous 
polychrome tile decoration of the court. Much of the tilework has 
undergone extensive restoration and a thoroughgoing analysis is 
required in order to realise Qivam al-Din’s intention.! Mosaic tilework 
was used for spandrel decoration and framing inscriptions: larger 
surfaces were ornamented with geometric designs executed in glazed 
and unglazed bricks. ለ new technique, however, was employed in the 
intrados of the arches of the sanctuary and north-east aivans: polygonal 
tiles were arranged to form star patterns with raised and interlaced 
framing bands of marble (pl.252). This use of tile decoration will occur 
again in Herat. 

From 1417 to 1458, Qivam al-Din was collaborating in the building 
of the Musalla of Gauhar Shad to the north of the city of Herat.? Both 
this and the madrasa of Sultan Husain Bāīgarā Mirza were almost 
entirely destroyed in 1885 by order of the amir ‘Abd al-Rahmān, who 


፤ Godard, in Al vīri, 11, mentions extensive repairs carried out in the mosque in 1087/1676-7. 
These included the filling in of many of the arcades flanking the sanctuary aivan as well as the 
addition of the parapet in order to counteract the outward thrust of the aivān arch. Perhaps, too, 
some of the tilework dates from this period. 

2 SPA, p. 1125. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, pp. 30-3. 
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thought that the buildings might provide cover for an invading 
Russian army. Fortunately we have detailed descriptions of the 
Musalla. It comprised a mosque and madrasa. The term musalla was 
applied to a mosque located outside the walls of a city where the 
citizens and inhabitants of the outlying districts congregated for the 
great religious festivals. Gauhar Shad’s mosque in the Musalla was 
unusually large inasmuch as it was designed to accommodate such a 
congregation on the Feast of Sacrifices (Ourbān bairam) and the Feast at 
the breaking of the fast in Ramadan (‘Id al-fitr). It was a large rectangu- 
lar enclosure 106 m. by 64 m., with a minaret on an octagonal base at 
each corner. The inner court, 52 m. by 49 m., consisted of two-storeyed 
arcades and an aivàn in the centre of each side. The sanctuary aivan, 
however, was flanked by two smaller aivàns, a composition recalling 
that of the great aivān of the Aq Sarai at Shahr-i Sabz. An unusual 
feature was the addition of a smaller dome chamber behind the sanctu- 
ary dome chamber. The entrance portal on the north-eastern side was 
as high as the sanctuary aivan. 

All that remains of the mosque today is a single minaret. These 
minarets must have been of great beauty. The angle of taper results 
from the diameter of the crown being half that of the base: the height is 
eight times the diameter of the base. The polygonal faces of the base 
wete articulated by square and rectangular panels. Incorporated in 
these were stone panels carved in relief with intricately interlaced Kufic 
lettering on a ground of sinuous scrolling. The cylindrical surface 
above the polygonal base was entirely covered with bands of tilework 
and varying widths divided into three-fold divisions by three stalactite 
cornices. The principal bands are decorated with a network of mosaic 
tiles in the form of eight-pointed stars framed by a narrow marble 
moulding as in the court of Gauhar Shad's mosque at Mashhad. This 
elaborate surface embellishment of the minaret is an innovation, for the 
characteristic treatment in southern Persia as well as in Transoxiana 
was the insetting of glazed brick in the unglazed brick surface in the 
form of geometric designs often arranged in a spiral movement. 

We do not know what part, if any, Qivim al-Din took in the build- 
ing of this mosque; but that he was responsible for the construction of 
the madrasa which lies to the north of the mosque, and which was 
completed in 1432, we know from ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi.! This 


! ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Matla‘ al-sa‘dain, ed. M. Shafī' (Lahore, 1949), p. 720. 
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was constructed on the cruciform aivān plan, the principal facade with 
its vaulted entrance hall being flanked by corner minarets. The sanctu- 
ary aivān was extended in depth to the qibla wall and the mihrab itself 
was contained in a further rectangular chamber which projected from 
the wall. In each of the corners flanking the sanctuary aivin was a 
dome chamber, an arrangement already encountered in the madrasas of 
Transoxiana where similarly placed dome chambers performed the 
function of darskhāna (lecture room). All that remains of this madrasa is 
the east minaret and the right hand, that is, the western, dome chamber 
(pl. 254). The latter is known as the mausoleum of Baisunqur, who was 
the first of his house to be buried there, in 836/1455.! Its external aspect 
resembles in certain respects that of the Gür-i Mir: the ribbed bulbous 
dome is supported on a high drum which rises from the cubical struc- 
ture with no visible transitional zone. The ribs, however, are not 
joined tangentially as in the Gür-i Mir but are separated by bands of 
turquoise tiling. The ribs are revetted with square or rectangular tiles 
of black, white, red and two shades of blue arranged in diaper. Of 
particular interest is the extensive use of painted tiles: in the fine band 
of Kufic which appears to bind the base of the ribs to the dome, as well 
as in the stalactite corbelling and the vertical panels immediately be- 
low. The drum is lower than that of the Gūr-i Mir, which probably 
required this additional emphasis. 

The most striking feature, however, is the vaulting system of the 
interior, which must rank as a masterpiece of Muslim engineering skill 
(pl. 26). In the centre of each side of the square interior is an arched 
recess with a width of 4.5 m. The diameter of the dome is the same as 
the width of the recess. This is because the dome is supported on four 
great arches which spring from the forward edge of the recess arches, 
each-adjacent pair intersecting to form the square. Secondary ribs 
spring from the haunches of the arches and effect the transition to the 
octagon by a series of "kite"-shaped pendentives which are so charac- 
teristic of Timurid and subsequent architecture. Above the octagon, 
sixteen fan-shaped pendentives complete the transition to the ceiling 
dome (pl. 27). The apex of each pendentive is decorated with stalactites 
either in relief or painted in blue, red and brown. This technique of 
intersecting vaulting arches was first employed in Samarqand. It had 


١ Yate, Northern Afghanistan, p. 31, enumerates six tombstones in the dome chamber, including 
that of Gauhar Shad, which is dated 861/1456—7: the latest is dated 898/1492- 5. 
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the practical advantage of providing the structure with added strength 
to withstand earthquake; and quite as importantly, it had a powerful 
effect in the organising of the interior space. Instead of the clearly 
defined transitional zones of the squinch system, it produced a sense of 
upward motion by means of the tense rhythm of arch, rib and kite 
pendentive. 

The attribution of the mausoleum to Qivam al-Din is founded not 
only on the statement of “Abd al-Razzāg but also on its stylistic similar- 
ities with the only other remaining work that can be assigned with 
certainty to the master. This is the Madrasa Ghiyasiyya at Khargird 
near Khwāf in Khurāsān.! The building was still unfinished when 
Qivam al-Din died in 1438 and according to the inscription it was 
completed by his associate Ghiyas al-Din of Shiraz in 1444. According 
to the portal inscription it was erected under the patronage of Shah 
Rukh's minister Ahmad b. Ishaq and of Fakhr al-Din of Khwaf in 
848/1444—5. 

The Madrasa Ghiyāsiyya is among the earliest madrasas in Persia. 
The Muzaffarid madrasa in the Masjid-i Jami‘, Isfahan, was incorpo- 
rated in a larger building. The Madrasa-yi Imāmī in Isfahan was built 
probably in 1325 and is designed on a cruciform plan; but is a relatively 
modest structure. The madrasa at Khargird, on the contrary, although 
small by the standards of the madrasas of Transoxiana, was designed to 
fulfil all the requirements of the madrasa as it had developed in 
Samarqand and Bukhara: living rooms, lecture room (darskhana) and 
masjid. 

The madrasa forms a rectangle 92 X 56 m. with an inner court 28 m. 
square (fig. 3). An aivan on each side results in a cruciform plan. Each 
aivan is flanked by two arcades in two storeys: and each corner is 
"champfered" and provided with a two-storeyed arcade. At each 
corner of the rectangle is a dome chamber and on the north side behind 
the main facade is a narthex consisting of a domed vestibule flanked by 
two large dome chambers. The principal façade is dominated by the 
slightly projecting aivan portal (pishtaq) which is flanked by triple 
arcades of which the central ones give access to the respective dome 
chambers. The facade is completed at each end by a tower, octagonal at 
the base. 

The spatial organisation of the narthex is a wonderful unity of 


! Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmäler 1, 72-6. O'Kane, “The Madrasa al-Ghiyāsiyya at Khargird”. 
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Fig. 3. Khargird. Plan of the madrasa of Ghiyās al-Din. 


design. The three dome chambers are joined by barrel-vaulted corri- 
dors of varying width. Of special interest are the two larger dome 
chambers each with a distinctive form of vaulting. That on the right, 
i.e., the northern dome chamber, is square with projecting niches on 
each side. The transition to the octagon is by means of squinches, the 
crowns being level with those of the niche arches. Above the octagon, 
stalactites effect the transition to a sixteen-side polygon. On this are set 
an inner and an outer row of eight piers which provide the seating for 
the inner and outer domes respectively. 

The system of vaulting adopted in the left hand dome chamber 15 
that of the mausoleum of Baisunqur in Herat (pl. 28, fig. 4). By means 
of intersecting arches which spring from the sides of the terminal 
niches, the diameter of the dome is reduced to the width of the latter. 
Subsidiary ribs form the characteristic “kite” pendentives just as in the 
mausoleum of Baisunqur. The work thus bears the unmistakable stamp 
of Qivam al-Din. 

The Madrasa Ghiyāsiyya served the Shafi‘l rite and with its twenty 
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Fig. 4. Khargird, madrasa. Plan and section of the eastern dome chamber. 


cells is modest by the standards of Transoxiana. Diez, who published 
a detailed description of the madrasa, has drawn attention to the 
determining effect of seasonal climate on function. As in domestic 
buildings, so in this madrasa distinct parts of the complex were appro- 
priated for winter and for summer use. Those on the northern side 
were for summer, those on the southern for winter. This factor would 
account, too, for the difference in the vaulting systems of the two 
dome chambers in the vestibule, the smaller dimensions of the dome of 
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the left hand one providing some measure of protection from the 
rigours of the cold. 

Much of the building effort in the reign of Shah Rukh was directed 
to the architectural development of the shrine complex. Gauhar 
Shad's mosque at Mashhad was introduced into a pre-existing group of 
buildings centred on the domed mausoleum where were interred the 
remains of the Eighth Imam. Other shrine complexes in Khurāsān 
developed around the grave of the saint which remained, however, in 
the open and without architectural covering. Perhaps this practice was 
determined by a literal adherence to the Islamic proscription of elabo- 
rate funerary monuments. Nevertheless, no scruples seem to have pre- 
vented the embellishment of such shrines by the construction of pious 
foundations and adjuncts in proximity to the saint’s grave. 

The most important of such shrine complexes is that of the eleventh 
century saint, Khwaja ‘Abd-Allah Ansari in the village of Gazur Gah 
on the northern outskirts of Herat. This shrine has been the subject of a 
penetrating study by L. Golombek, who has contributed not only a 
masterly analysis of the structure but also an illuminating commentary 
on the religious function. She suggests that the shrine at Gazur Gah 15 a 
hazira. This term (“fenced enclosure") would properly refer to the tomb 
enclosure of the saint set on a raised platform and surrounded by a 
balustrade of wood or stone, but in the Timurid period was extended 
to cover all the subsidiary buildings necessary for the functioning of a 
great shrine complex of which the central feature was the hazira proper. 

The great rectangular building which forms the shrine of the saint 
was built by Shah Rukh in 1425. The western and principal facade, with 
its vaulted entrance aivān flanked by blind arcades and terminal towers 
octagonal in section, anticipates that of the madrasa at Khargird. The 
pishtaq leads into a vaulted vestibule flanked by two rooms roofed by 
transverse vaults, the one a masjid, the other an assembly hall. The 
inner court is organised on the cruciform aivàn plan with lofty arcades 
flanking the aivans on the north, south and west sides. The saint’s 
grave stands in front of the great western aivan which is both taller and 
wider than the other aivans. Above the apex of the arch, the screen is 
pierced with a gallery of five arcades and surmounted at each end by a 
lantern turret. One curious feature is that while to the west of the 
aivans on the north and south sides there are vaulted rooms behind the 
arcaded facade, to the east of the aivans the latter 15 merely a curtain 
wall. Golombek has suggested that this, together with the great aivan, 
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was designed to give definition to the whole east end of the court as 
the hazira. 

Some of these features are to be found at Turbat-i Shaikh Jam half 
way between Mashhad and Herat, another great shrine complex.! 
But while Gazur Gah was a single creation, Turbat-i Shaikh Jam 
developed from the 13th to 15th centuries. Successive buildings were 
constructed about a rectangular enclosure in the southern quarter of 
which lay the saint’s tomb open to the sky. A square dome chamber to 
the south of the tomb is the earliest of these buildings. In the course of 
the 14th century, a mosque was built on the east side of this dome 
chamber, a khāngāh and madrasa on the west, and a great aivan portal 
on the north. In 1362, the two halls flanking the portal were built. 
These afford a striking parallel to the two halls flanking the entrance 
portal at Gazur Gah: these, too, are roofed by transverse vaulting. The 
one 15 an assembly hall and the other a masjid in which the mihrab 15 
placed in the centre of the southern and long side. The latter, known as 
the Masjid-ī Kirmānī after its architect Khwaja Zaki b. Muhammad 
ከ. Mas'üd, has already been mentioned (pl. 20). 

Timür himself erected a khangah on the north side of the enclosure but 
no trace of this remains. The most important additions in the Timurid 
period were those of Shah Rukh’s chief amir Jalal al-Din Fīrūz Shah. 
These were a madrasa on the west side of the court and a “new” mosque 
immediately to the south of the square dome chamber. Apparently only a 
part of the eastern side of the madrasa was completed: a small domed 
vestibule and a dome chamber to the south known as the Gunbad-i Sabz, 
which according to an inscription was the work of Ustad Hajji Mahmūd, 
here described as attached to the Jami‘ of Shiraz, in 844/1440—1. The 
dome of the Gunbad-i Sabz is supported on the system of intersecting 
arches which we have already met in the Madrasa-yi Ghiyāsiyya at 
Khargird and the Gauhar Shad mausoleum at Herat. All that remains of 
Firüz Shāh's new mosque, completed in 846/1442—3, is the domed sanctu- 
ary chamber, the remainder having been rebuilt in recent times. Its 
vaulting system is that of the Gunbad-i Sabz. 

Shah Rukh's minister, Ahmad b. Ishaq b. Majd al-Din Muhammad 
of Khwaf, who was co-founder of the Madrasa-yi Ghiyāsiyya at Khar- 
gird, was responsible for the so-called Masjid-i Maulana at Tayyabad, 
south of the village of Yūsufābād near the present Afghan frontier.? 


1 Golombek, “The chronology of Turbat-i Shaikh Jam". O'Kane, “‘Taybad’’, pp. 96-105. 
2 Ibid., pp. 87—96. 
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Completed in 848/1444—5, the same year as the madrasa at Khargird, it 
is described in its dedicatory inscription as a bug'a, a term apparently 
indicating a funerary function and assembly hall for a sūfī community. 
The tomb of the local saint, Zain al-Din, stands in the middle of a 
rectangular enclosure. The Masjid-1 Maulana occupies the south side of 
the latter and consists of a great aivan with two small flanking aivans 
leading into vaulted rooms. A doorway in the near wall of the principal 
aivàn gives access to the square dome chamber, the dome being sup- 
ported on intersecting ribs. The name of the architect is unrecorded 
but Godard, drawing attention to the similarity in the treatment of the 
faience decoration to that of Gauhar Shad's mosque at Mashhad and of 
the Khargird madrasa, has suggested that the Tayyabad masjid was the 
work of Ghiyas al-Din of Shiraz, who collaborated with Qivam al-Din 
at Khargird. 

These Khurasanian monuments retain much of their original surface 
decoration. Painted designs were reserved for interiors, such as in 
Gauhar Shad’s mausoleum at Herat and Oivām al-Din's dome chamber 
at Khargird. Large external surfaces were decorated with glazed brick 
inlaid in the unglazed brick surface in the form of bold chevron and 
lozenge patterns. Mosaic faience was reserved for smaller areas such as 
arch spandrels and inscription bands. The patterns were generally 
floral. Perhaps the most felicitous use of tilework is to be seen in the 
interior of the great eastern aivan at Gazur Gah, where a lower dado is 
decorated with square panels of inlaid bricks arranged in Kufic "seal" 
forms and a upper register is composed of polygonal panels — rhom- 
boids, hexagons and triangles — with floral, geometric and “seal” 
patterns rendered in mosaic faience (pl. 29). 

Shirazi architects seem to have predominated in Khurāsān during 
the reign of Shah Rukh and were probably the principal inspiration in 
the development of the new style. No doubt it was they who adopted 
the transverse vaulting system with such effect at Gazur Gah and 
Turbat-i Shaikh Jam. This, together with the use of intersecting arches 
as a dome support, created a new concept of interior space. The archi- 
tectural forms of Transoxiana were refined: thus the ribbed dome of 
Gauhar Shād”s mausoleum is more acceptable than that of the Gūr-i 
Mir as, too, is the relation between dome and drum. The facade of the 
court of Gauhar Shad's mosque at Mashhad with its harmonious and 
rhythmic alternation of voids and solids set a standard for later genera- 
tions of Persian architects. The faience decoration of the buildings we 
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have been considering was of a quality and variety rarely equalled and 
never surpassed in subsequent periods. 


IV. ARCHITECTURAL ACTIVITY UNDER THE TURKMEN 
DYNASTIES 


In western and southern Persia during the reign of Shah Rukh there 
was no building activity comparable to that in Khurāsān. Timurid 
power was contested first by the Jalayirids and then by the Turkmen 
Qarà Quyünlü; but the political disruptions of the period are only a 
partial explanation of the paucity of surviving monuments. We have 
seen the contribution of the architects of Shiraz in Khurāsān; yet their 
native city has little or nothing to offer. This is all the stranger inas- 
much as Shiraz under the patronage of its Timurid governors, Iskan- 
dar b. ‘Umar Shaikh and Shah Rukh’s son Ibrahim, was an active 
centre of manuscript illumination and painting. 

In 840/1436-7 the amir Chaqmaq built a four-aivan mosque in 
Yazd. The sanctuary aivan leads to a vaulted chamber containing the 
mihrab. Its most interesting feature is the oratory adjacent to the 
sanctuary which, with its transverse vaulting and clerestory lighting, 
resembles the Muzaffarid oratories in the Masjid-i Jami‘ at Yazd.! The 
only surviving evidence of Timurid building in Isfahan is the winter 
oratory behind the north-west aivan in the Masjid-i Jami‘.2 This 
was erected in 851/1444 at the order of Bāīsungur's son, Sultan 
Muhammad, who governed Isfahan from 850/1446 to 855/1451. With 
its groined vaulting, supported by eighteen squat piers square in 
section, it is an impressive building. Daylight filters through panels 
inserted in the middle of each vault; and the low height of the hall is 
designed to provide a refuge from the winter's cold. The architect of 
this building was a certain Shaikh Hasan b. Sharaf al-Din, a native of 
Ravidasht near Kühpaya, to the east of Isfahan. 

The renewal of building activity was due to Türkmen initiative. In 
1435 Tabriz became the capital of the Oarā Quyünlü and in 856/1452 
Jahan Shah occupied Isfahan. In the same year the Darb-i Imam was 
built to contain the tombs of the Imāmzādas Ibrahim Bathā and Zain 
al--Abidin. Much restored and altered in the Safavid period, it was 


١ Golombek, The Timurid Shrine at Gazur Gab, fig. 148. Hill and Grabar, fig. 201. SPA, pl. 449. 
٥ Godard, “Historique du Masdjid-é Djum'a d’Isfahan”, pp. 245f. Hunarfar, Ganjīna, pp. 121-3. 
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originally a dome chamber preceded by a vestibule and portal.! The 
last has long been recognised as a masterpiece of tile decoration 
(pl.30a). It is also of considerable significance inasmuch as its composi- 
tion adumbrates that of the Safavid portal. The voussoir of the arch is 
defined by a facetted moulding which rests on low engaged columns of 
stone. The portal niche is treated as the halved section of a square 
dome chamber in which the transition to the hemispherical vault is 
obtained by two squinch arches each with a flanking arch. Subsidiary 
ribs spring from the haunches and apex of each arch and meet to form a 
starlike support for the hemispherical vault. The function of the ribs, 
however, is probably a simulated one, for the actual springing of the 
vault occurs at the springing of the arches which themselves incline 
forwards. The tile revetment is of the highest quality. The arch is 
framed by a band of mosaic tilework with alternate cross and cartouche 
figures containing single floral sprays and split-leaf arabesques. ላ dado 
of monochrome pentagonal tiles runs around the screen and the niche 
interior. Flanking the door, now replaced by a wood screen carved in 
openwork, are panels of symmetrically disposed flowers issuing from a 
vase (pl.30b). The two side walls of the interior are decorated with 
polygonal mosaic tiles applied to a star-tessellated ground of polygonal 
tiles. A broad inscription band intervenes between these panels and the 
squinch zone. 

The most ambitious monument of the period of Jahan Shah 53 
Ouyūnlū is the so-called Blue Mosque in Tabriz, built by Jahan Shah’s 
daughter Saliha Khanum in 1465.2 The Blue Mosque has been 
regarded as a rare example of a covered mosque in Persia. One inter- 
pretation of the ground plan suggests a cruciform aivàn court covered 
by a great dome, surrounded on three sides by vaulted and domed 
galleries (fig. 5). ۸ sanctuary dome chamber projects from the south 
side, connected with the great inner dome court by the south 81786. The 


1 Godard, “Isfahan”. See also Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 243—353, for a revised reading of the 
portal inscription containing the names of both Jahan Shah and the Timurid Sultan Muhammad. 
The latter died in 855/145 1—2, and no satisfactory explanation of the introduction of his name has 
been offered. 

2 To bibliography in SPA, p. 1130, n.4, add 13103), Azar, p. 76-80; also Masterpieces of Iranian 
Architecture, pp. 82—3, containing measured plans, elevations and sections. The attribution to 
Saliha is given by Qazi Husain Maibudi (SPA, pp. 1130f., n.5); but her name does not appear in 
either of the two incomplete historical inscriptions, the first in the name of ]8ከ8በ Shah, the 
second naming Ni'mat- Allah b. Muhammad al-Bavvāb with the date 4 Rabi‘ I 870. It is not clear 
whether the latter was the architect or the official who supervised the building of the mosque. See 
Hinz, “Beiträge”, pp. 58—60, 421—2; Sauvaget, “Notes épigraphiques", pp. 105f. 
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Fig. 5. Tabriz. Ground plan of the Blue Mosque. 


galleries were roofed by transverse vaults which on the east and west 
sides supported a dome behind the respective aivans. The north gal- 
lery, which served as the vestibule, contained three domed vaults equal 
in diameter to those of the side galleries. In the north-west and north- 
east corners of the galleries were two larger domed vaults. The main 
façade of this mosque contained a lofty arched portal approached by a 
flight of three steps and at either end a tall tapering minaret round in 
section. The most interesting structural feature of the mosque is the 
vaulting system of the domed court. The great dome, 16.75 m. in 
diameter, is supported on eight arches of equal span which spring from 
eight massive pillars (pl. 314). In actual fact, four of these are squinch 
arches which spring at an oblique angle from the piers. The spaces 
between the arches were filed in with bricks, each successive row 
slightly corbelled in order to secure the circular seating for the dome. 
In the rear wall of each aivàn was an arched opening leading to the 
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galleries and sanctuary chamber; and there were similar arched open- 
ings in the adjacent walls beneath the squinch arches. Since these 
arched openings occupied about one-half of the height of the great 
dome-supporting arches, it was possible to create window openings in 
the upper half, since the central mass rises above the galleries. The 
great dome and much of the vaulting has been destroyed as a result of 
earthquake, but enough remains to judge with what success the archi- 
tect had realised a solution to the problem of space and light. 

There has been some speculation regarding the source and origin of 
this design. There seems no need to look to Byzantine church architec- 
ture; and it would be worth investigating the contemporary Ottoman 
mosque as a source of inspiration. If the plan of the mosque was the 
result of an imported idea, the polychrome tilework is wholly Persian, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the gallery dado consisting of white 
geometric interlaced bands on a black ground (pls. 314, 324).1 Much is 
distinctive in style and technique and may well have been the work of 
local masters. In this category would be the embellishment of mosaic 
tile patterns with an overlay of knots, arabesques and naskhi lettering 
in raised stucco. There are panels, too, of mosaic tiles set in a ground 
of terracotta tiles in a chevron arrangement (pl. 324). Tilework of this 
style was introduced in the sanctuary aivan of the Masjid-i Jami’, 
Isfahan, when the Aq Quyünlü ruler Uzun Hasan carried out restora- 
tions there in 1475—6. 

Two years after the completion of the Blue Mosque, Jahan Shah 
died in battle against Uzun Hasan, leader of the rival Turkmen 
dynasty, the Aq Ouyūnlū. Apart from Uzun Hasan’s restorations in 
the Masjid-i Jami‘ at Isfahan, there is no surviving evidence of the 
buildings with which he embellished Tabriz. A Venetian merchant 
who visited the city about 1510 has described the park and palace of the 
Hasht Bihisht as well as the other monuments of the city,? but these are 
the work, as Woods has demonstrated, of Uzun Hasan's son Ya'qüb.? 
Hinz, however, has located Uzun Hasan's mosque and madrasa near 
the Sahib al-‘Amr mosque.^ 


1 Seherr-Thoss, p. 170 and pl. 78, observes that this style of geometric dado is frequently found 


in r5th- 16th century Ottoman buildings. 5 A Narrative of Italian Travels, p. 177. 
3 John E.Woods, The Agquyunlu. Clan, Confederation, Empire (Bibliotheca Islamica, Chicago, 
1976), p. 150. 4 Hinz, “Beiträge”, pp. 60-4. 
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SAFAVID ARCHITECTURE* 


Safavid buildings are preserved in greater abundance than those of any 
other period in Iran. Yet Safavid architecture is far more imperfectly 
known than that of the Saljūgs, Il-Khanids or Timurids. Several 
factors help to explain this paradox. One is quite simply prejudice. The 
finest Safavid buildings lend themselves to uncritical panegyric and 
readily enter the unlovely category of tourist attractions, and perhaps 
for that very reason many of them have not been subjected to detailed 
scholarly analysis. Alternatively, one might cite the inadequate docu- 
mentation of Safavid architecture: the relative dearth of monographs, 
technical drawings and theses in this field makes any general survey 
premature. ላ third contributory factor is the over-exposure of a few 
significant buildings in Isfahan, whose very accessibility is a snare and 
throws into unjust obscurity comparatively inaccessible work at 
Ardabil, Mahan, Kirman and Mashhad. 

This paradoxical neglect of a richly productive period has meant that 
the term “Safavid” is not yet precise enough to be used safely in the 
context of architecture. It does not yet connote special kinds of ground 
plan, spatial organisation, facade composition, muqarnas, arch profiles or 
vaulting, though it is a widely used concept in the field of tilework. One of 
the objects of this chapter is to demonstrate that at least three Safavid 
styles coexisted and that only the function of the building — religious, 
palatial or otherwise secular — determined which of them should be used. 

It is in the domain of religious architecture that the definition of a 
Safavid style poses the most problems, particularly in view of the 
eagerness of Safavid patrons to repair and extend earlier monuments. 
These changes are rarely recorded in detail in the inscriptions which 
mention them, and tile mosaic — at first sight the obvious dating 
control — is a potentially treacherous guide because of the innate con- 
servatism of the medium in such matters as technique and palette. A 
close examination of the designs employed might lead, in Safavid as in 
early Islamic ornament, to the recognition of small but significant 


* I am most grateful to David Gye, Dr Karim Yüsuf - Jamali, Bernard O’Kane and Douglas 
Pickett for their comments on an earlier draft of this chapter, and to Dr Ronald Ferrier for his 
assistance with the illustrations. 
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changes in apparently standard design elements and these might then 
be fitted into a chronological framework.! In the absence of inscrip- 
tions, certain types of brick and stucco ornament, fresco painting and, 
above all, square underglaze-painted tiles and their varied subject 
matter all furnish useful clues for dating. But the close resemblance 
between the decorated domes of the Masjid-i Shah and the Mādar-i 
Shàh madrasa is sufficient reminder of the pitfalls of using ornament as 
a dating control. It is not surprising that, in cultic architecture, 
“Safavid”? has become something of a collective adjective to describe 
work which could date from almost any time between the 15th and the 
zoth century. 

The definition of “Safavid” in the case of palatial architecture 
presents rather fewer problems; fewer than ten palaces survive, most of 
them in Isfahan, and they are usually datable either by inscriptions or 
by literary evidence. Their ostentatiously frail architecture, their 
garden setting and their decoration, with its echoes of the minor arts, 
together lend these palaces a recognisable individuality. 

Finally, the term “Safavid” is widely and often inaccurately used to 
describe a great range of non-palatial secular structures. In some of 
these buildings - dams, pigeon towers, cisterns, ice houses — the scope 
for innovation was slight. It is in the study of bridges and caravansarais 
that the search for a distinctive Safavid secular style may most profit- 
ably be pursued. But such buildings are especially hard to date. Devoid 
alike of ornament and epigraphy, they have an almost puritanical 
austerity. They obey the maxim that form follows function. They 
inhabit a different world from that of the imperial monuments in 
Isfahan, and their influence extended right into the present century. 
Numerous differences in plan, size, layout or facilities may be noted 
between the various caravansarais in particular, but these may reflect 
specific local needs or the amount of money available and are not 
necessarily helpful in dating these buildings or in identifying a 
developing style. 

So much for the obstacles which currently impede a proper 
understanding of Safavid architecture. In such a situation the most 
profitable approach may well be to base a general survey on detailed 
discussion of a few key monuments, and thus prevent the discussion 


1 M.S. Dimand, “Studies in Islamic Ornament. I. Some Aspects of Omaiyad and Early 'Abba- 
sid Ornament”, Al IV (1937), 293—337. 
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degenerating into a jejune list of buildings, dates and craftsmen. Only 
by drastic selection will the wood emerge from the trees. But — to 
adapt the familiar metaphor — the nature of the wood depends on the 
type and quantity of trees. Brief lists of buildings will therefore be 
included as background material at certain stages of the discussion. 
Buildings usually omitted from general surveys will be analysed in an 
attempt to bring into clearer focus the architectural activity of the 16th 
and the later 17th centuries, two substantial epochs in the history of 
Safavid architecture which have hitherto been very imperfectly known. 

The accession of Shah Isma'il (907/1501) has commonly been 
regarded as a turning point in the history of Iran. It would be idle, 
however, to regard his reign as a comparable landmark in architectural 
history. Indeed, it would be hard to find any quarter-century in Iranian 
architecture since the rise of the Saljüqs (the aftermath of the Mongol 
conquests excepted) of which less material evidence survives. Architec- 
ture was of far less account to the shah than were poetry, painting, 
calligraphy and music.! Perhaps the political turmoil of Ismá'il's reign 
ensured that unusually little was produced. At all events, no breath of 
innovation disturbed the architecture of the time, which placidly con- 
tinued in the late Timurid idiom. Small-scale decorative set-pieces 
closely rivalled the best work of the previous age, but there seems to 
have been no attempt to imitate the ambitious ensembles (e.g. at Mash- 
had and Samarqand) popular in the previous century. Enthusiastic 
accounts of the palaces of 150031 have been left by Western travellers, 
but apparently none of these structures was built to last. The random 
scatter of surviving early 16th-century buildings offers no clue to the 
magnificence of later Safavid architecture. 

Undoubtedly the masterpiece of the period is the portal of the tomb 
of Hārūn-i Vilayat at Isfahan, dated Rabi‘ I 918/May - June 1513. The 
patron, the Grand Vizier Durmish Khan, is mentioned in a Persian 
distich over the door; such poetical quotations, hitherto infrequent, 
quickly became a characteristic of Safavid buildings. Architecturally 
the complex is curious rather than distinguished, with an exterior 
which zx foto falls far short of the portal, though the original layout has 
been overlaid by numerous later restorations. The exterior elevation of 
the dome chamber illustrates in miniature the piecemeal nature of the 


! See M.K. Yüsuf - Jamali, The Life and Personality of Shah Ismail I (1487-1524), unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Edinburgh, 1981, pp. 154-70, 232-45. 
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whole complex. Its octagonal base gives way to a square middle storey, 
a reversal of the usual practice. The dome above, whose tilework is 
entirely of recent date, rests on a high cylindrical drum set over a 
modest octagon and has a slight bulge at the collar, a profile very close 
to that of the Masjid-i Shah, Mashhad (85 5/1451). In its choice of basic 
elements such as dome, courtyard and façade the building is in no sense 
novel. 

But a distinct change of emphasis can be detected here. Attention 
focuses on the exterior façade rather than on the internal layout, an 
emphasis frequently repeated in later Safavid buildings. It is of a piece 
with this approach that areas which are generally seen (such as the 
lower part of the drum and the octagon beneath it) should be left in 
plain brick. The building is conceived more as a frame for lavish 
decoration than as an entity in which each element has its part to play; 
hence its defective design. Its fagade, to be sure, subtly exploits the 
plastic potential of the arched niche, which, repeated at various scales 
and depths, is the leitmotif of the whole composition. But stepping 
through the grandiose gateway the visitor can scarcely escape a feeling 
of anticlimax at the restricted inner courtyard and at the imbalance of 
the dominant dome chamber in this cramped composition. Internally 
this dome chamber is unremarkable as architecture; it is notable princi- 
pally for its dadoes of tile mosaic and its numerous inscription bands. 

The identity of the saintly Hàrün in whose honour the tomb 
(mashhad) was built remains a mystery which the romantic confections 
of Chardin do little to dispel. He is referred to only indirectly by means 
of a hadith quoted in a foundation inscription whose allusiveness can be 
paralleled in other contemporary epigraphy. Far from being a simple 
factual recotd of the date of the building and the titles of the ruler, it 1s 
an elaborate act of homage to Shah Isma‘il. His descent from ‘Ali 
( Jaddbu) is brought in under cover of the hadith mentioning Harün. 
His war against the Ottomans is exalted into a Jihad by the use of the 
time-honoured titles a/-ghazi, al-mujahid fī sabil Allah. His rule is twice 
termed a caliphate, surely intended as a counter to the Ottoman 
usurpation of the title. A punning reference to the name of the tomb 
may be detected in the use of the title wali a/-wilāyat for the shah, and it 
is surely no coincidence that this inscription, placed in a portal, 
mentions the ever-open doors of the shah's bounty. It 15 even possible 
that this apparently conventional eulogy is intended to bear a theologi- 
cal interpretation. In some of his more ecstatic verse 150131 compared 
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himself to ‘Ali, and the concept of ‘Ali as the gate to paradise was 
standard among Shi'is. Indeed, the inscription over the eastern door 
of the mausoleum — again the location is important — quotes 
Muhammad's saying, “I am the city of knowledge and "Al is its gate”. 
Appropriately enough the name of ‘Ali joins those of Muhammad and 
Allah in a cartouche of square Kufic placed at the apex of the entrance 
atch. Below this, and in the tympanum of the door itself, is a panel 
depicting “‘birds of paradise" set within a radiant nimbus of Chinese 
clouds. The central axis of this figural panel coincides exactly with the 
name Isma'il in the main portal inscription immediately beneath it. The 
name and titles of the shah are executed in dusky golden letters which 
stand out from the white used for the rest of the inscription. It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that inscription and decoration alike have 
theological as well as political undertones and that they exalt the more 
than human status of Isma‘il.! 

Yet it is not on these grounds that the building has attracted atten- 
tion, for its crucial position in the history of glazed tilework has pre- 
empted detailed discussion of its other features. Apart from the high 
quality of the tilework, its dependence on earlier techniques demands 
emphasis. Its hints on the future development of Safavid tilework are 
noted below, but at the same time it exemplifies the major techniques 
developed previously. Thus, with the nearby Masjid-i ‘All, it serves as a 
coda to a great tradition. In addition to tile mosaic, the best established 
of these tilework techniques, it illustrates chequerboard work derived 
ultimately from Saljüq brick decoration, glazed geometric window 
grilles, strips of monochrome tilework outlining architectural features 
and the use of glazed insets against a predominantly brick background. 
A wide range of scripts is employed. The tall compressed cursive 
usually termed thu/th predominates, but the verses over the door are a 
very early monumental example of nasta‘lig, while naskh and square 
Kufic are also found.? The use of a different colour for the name and 
titles of the sovereign had long been standard practice, nor was it a 
novelty to employ living creatures in the decorative scheme. Floral 
compositions closely linked to carpet designs were equally familiar. 
Only the emphasis on thin billowing sprays, effortlessly confined to 
their panels and pruned of most of their leaves, is perhaps hard to 


١ Hunarfar, Ganjina, p. 368: it is undated. 
2 For the inscriptions, see Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 64—5, 68; Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 360-9. 
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parallel in earlier work, though of course the arabesque is as old as 
Islamic art itself. But what the façade lacks in novelty it redeems by the 
diverse range of styles which it fits into a limited space, and by its 
daring chromatic harmonies. The thin glazed strips, like much of the 
tile mosaic, are in line with Timurid work in Khurasan, while the motif 
of glazed insets against plain brick — the single recurrent theme of the 
facade — finds, like the tawny marble dado, a ready parallel in the Blue 
Mosque at Tabriz. Thus this early Safavid building in central Iran 
draws together (as does contemporary painting) the divergent threads 
of eastern and western Persian traditions in a harmonious synthesis — 
an apt symbol of this nascent pan-Iranian kingdom. 

The sister building to the mashhad of Harün-i Vilayat, the 
neighbouring and almost exactly contemporary Masjid-1 ‘Ali, shares 
many of its characteristics. It too is renowned for the tilework of its 
façade, though here plain brick and geometric patterns play a much 
larger role than at Harün-1 Vilayat. Some of the untiled designs would 
not look out of place on a Saljüq building, apart from the yellow brick 
in which they are executed. Square Kufic is used on both a small and a 
large scale to spell out sacred names. Architecturally this mosque, 
apparently a new foundation, is of a much higher order than the nearby 
mausoleum, though their street fagades have much in common. 
Internally the Masjid-i 'Ali — the name is apparently a popular one, like 
its former title of the Sanjari mosque, and is not attested by inscription 
— is of four-aivan plan, with a substantial domed sanctuary. This 
chamber, dated 929/1522, provides an instructive link between the 
Blue Mosque of Tabriz and the Masjid-i Shaikh Lutf-Allah. With its 
numerous arched bays opening at ground and gallery level it at once 
recalls the earlier building. But the square ground plan, and the use of 
four massive pendentives to carry the dome, looks ahead to the later 
mosque. These pendentives are identical in size and contour to the 
arches along the main axes; net vaulting fills the intervening spaces, 
and a thick circular inscription band (Qur’an xvii. 1-14) completes the 
transition to the dome. This interior is of almost unrelieved plainness; 
its white plaster surfaces are heightened only by the red outlining of 
the arch profiles. Within the bays the upper area is filled by modest 
decorative minor vaults. Nothing could refute more decisively the 
popular image of Safavid architecture dominated by applied ornament. 
The handsome, spacious proportions of this mosque, and its bold 
reworking of the traditional domed square formula, make it formally 
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the outstanding building of this period, even though it would be rash 
to conclude that it exerted direct influence on later architects. 

The portal inscription contains theological allusions of the same 
esoteric nature as those discussed earlier. Shah م1‎ 2571 is described as 
the one *on whom descends the grace of having his name repeated in 
the Qur’4n as many times as there are Imāms”. On the face of it, this 
simply celebrates the pious antecedents of his name. But since the name 
of Isma'il occurs in the Qur'àn twelve times, and since it was the 
Twelver Shīī faith that Ismā'īl had instituted as the national creed, this 
phrasing may be seen not only as intensely topical but also as an 
attempt to elevate Isma'il to the rank of Imam at least by implication. 
There may be a hint too that this accords with the Divine will : hence 
the numerical concordance between the number of references to Isma*il 
in the Qur'an and the number of Imāms. In this context of esoteric 
allusions the choice of words for the chronogram at the end of the 
(portal) inscription is surely also significant: "He has come, the opener 
of gates". For while this term usually refers to Allah Himself, the 
equation of ‘Ali with a bab ("gate") is found in other buildings of 
Isfahan, always with a double meaning: ‘Ali as a gate to spiritual 
enlightenment, and a punning reference to the location of these 
inscriptions over the entrances to religious buildings. In this mosque a 
third level of meaning may be intended, for the inscription has an extra 
appropriateness on a mosque which 15 itself named after ‘Ali and may 
therefore indicate that the popular name 15 the correct one.! 

Two buildings at Sava offer further insights into the architecture of 
this period. The transfer of the capital from Tabriz to Qazvin gave the 
city a new importance, for important roads from the south-east and 
south-west met there. It would thus be natural for Shah Isma'il to 
embellish it. But the extent of early Safavid work in the Masjid-i Jami‘ 
has been somewhat exaggerated. The interior revetment of the dome 
chamber includes the name of 581 b. Muhammad Kadük (also found 
in the Yazd Jami‘, c. 1375), and this makes it premature to date even 
the upper structure of the dome chamber to the early 16th century. 
Indeed, the major new construction in the mosque at this period was 
apparently limited to a kind of inflated chahar-s# in the south-western 
corner, while the vaults of the two aivāns received a garnishing of 


١ Godard, "Isfahan", pp. 69—72. Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 369-79. Bakhtiyar, "The Masjid Ali”, 
pp. 1-2, argues in favour of a Saljüq date for this mosque. 
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clumps of stalactites. The decoration of the sanctuary area includes a 
probably pre-Safavid dado of hexagonal turquoise tiles and a tile 
mosaic inscription in the qibla aivan with the date 927/15 20. Its pzēce de 
résistance, however, is the carved stucco mibrab. The early Safavid parts 
of the Sava Jami‘ use plaster decoration, whose vogue had passed one 
and a half centuries earlier, to a remarkable extent. This mihrab, for all 
the virtuosity of its riqa“ inscriptions, illustrates that the attempt to 
revive this obsolete technique was ill-advised. Saljūg and Il-Khanid 
plaster mihrabs, of which examples have been found in this mosque, 
are conceived sculpturally and exploit several levels of carving. This 
mihrāb, by contrast, reproduces in stucco the kind of two-dimensional 
design originally created for tile mosaic or book-covers. In the Masjid-i 
Maidan nearby, whose inscriptions dated 916/1510 and 924/1518 refer 
to Safavid restoration work, a very similar mihrab, perhaps the work 
of the same artist, may be found.! 

Amidst the sparse output of Shah Ismā'īls reign one other building 
deserves analysis: the tomb of Shaikh Jibra’il (father of Shaikh Saf?) at 
Kalkhuran near Ardabil (fig. 1). Although it bears no date, it is gener- 
ally agreed to be of the early 16th century, for its style and decoration 
are post-Timurid while a terminus post quem is provided by the restora- 
tion work of Shah ‘Abbas I there, dated 1030—1/1620—2. The building 
could most naturally be interpreted as one of the first-fruits of the 
virtually uninterrupted interest in Ardabil shown by the Safavid shahs, 
who clearly saw the mausoleum of Safi and its dependencies as a kind 
of dynastic shrine. Both the form and the function of the mausoleum 
are significant. Its form owes a general debt to the great domed squares 
of Timurid Transoxiana, notably the mosque-mausoleum of Khwaja 
Ahmad Yasavi at Turkistan and the Gür-1 Mir. It is much smaller than 
these, however, and its form is still transitional, not least in the lack of 
integration between its internal and external layout. A much restored 
dome on a high drum is set abruptly, without intermediary, on a 
square, flat-roofed lower storey whose box-like appearance 15 
redeemed only by deep axial arched portals.? Such mausolea replaced 
the tomb tower, offering a far more spacious layout which encouraged 
large-scale pilgrimages. This decisive shift away from ostentatiously 
secular memorials is already evident in the burial arrangements for 


١ Godard, “Les anciennes mosquées”, pp. 85—8. Pope, in SPA, pp. 1166—70, figs. 414-15 and 
591, and pl. 460. 2 Sarre, Denkmäler 1, 5072, Abb. 49—52. Dibāj, Rābnamā, pp. 89—91. 
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Fig. 1. Kalkhuran. Tomb of Shaikh Jibra'il, isometric section. 


Shah 1503 in the Ardabil shrine (fig. 2). While the shah apparently 
continued the medieval tradition sufficiently to erect a cylindrical 
domed tomb tower for himself, the building was not only small but 
surrendered all claim to outward display by its avoidance of a free- 
standing site. Hemmed in amidst larger buildings, it is clearly an 
anachronism — a traditional architectural type transformed by a novel 
setting. Most subsequent Safavid shahs were buried in sacred shrines 
of long standing, their graves marked by sarcophagi rather than 
buildings. 

Numerous inscriptions in buildings throughout the country testify 
to building activity in the reign of Shah Isma‘il. New construction or 
repairs were carried out on structures as diverse as the shrines of 
Ardabil, Mashhad (920/1514) and Qum (façade of the Sahn-i Kuhna, 
925/1519); the Friday mosques of Damavand (927/1520), Gaz and 
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Fig. 5. Ardabil. Shrine complex, plan. 


Isfahan; tombs like that of Khātūn Qiyamat at Shiraz, Husain at Qum 
ot Chihil Akhtaran at Qum; and the bridge of Qaflan Küh (923/1517). 
Decrees dating from this period are found, among other places, in the 
Masjid-i Maidan, Kāshān (922/1516), and in the Friday mosque of 
Simnan (926/1519), while among the many examples of carved 
woodwork may be cited those at the shrine of ‘Abd al-‘Azim at Ray 
(918/1512), the Imāmzāda Ibrahim at Amul (924/1519), the tomb of 
Baba Afzal at Maraq (912/1506) and the tomb of Sultàn Mir Ahmad at 
Kāshān (915/1509). Tombstones include examples at  Natanz 
(921/1515) and the Imāmzāda Zaid, Tehran (Rajab 920/August ፦ 
September 1514). Finally, it seems appropriate in view of Shah 
15:03 115 love of hunting to note, as a curiosity, that against all expecta- 
tions a minaret decorated with the horns and skulls of game survives 
on the outskirts of Khüy. Contemporary accounts record the erection 
of such a tower here. 

If, then, the reign of Shah Isma'il is not so void of architectural 
activity as is often thought, nevertheless it represents a startling decline 
in productivity compared with the high level of preceding centuries. 
This decline characterises the lengthy reign of Shah Tahmasp too. Yet 
this reign was incomparably more peaceful than that of Shah Isma‘ll, 
and the country prospered accordingly. The continued lull in building 
activity must be laid at the door of the shah himself, whose apathy as a 
patron came to affect all the arts. Only a very few ambitious buildings 
or parts of buildings may be distinguished amidst the well over forty 
published so far and datable to his reign on grounds of epigraphy 
alone. Like his father, Shah Tahmāsp cannot be credited with a single 
surviving mosque for which he was wholly responsible. Not sur- 
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prisingly, Iranian architecture of this period had no markedly indi- 
vidual style; hence the difficulty of fashioning dating controls to apply 
to undated buildings. 

In defence of Shah Tahmasp it must be said that his best work was 
probably concentrated in his capital city of Qazvin, which has suffered 
cruelly from earthquakes. Thus virtually nothing remains of his 
Masjid-1 Shah and his royal palace (though a kiosk which was part of 
the royal palace and has recently been refurbished gives some clues);! 
while his baths (and probably his bazaar) have entirely gone. Among 
surviving buildings of his reign the Jannat-sara at Ardabil deserves 
special mention, though his work on the shrine as a whole is far less 
than was formerly thought.? Important mausolea survive at Nishapür 
and Sultaniyya, while the best tilework of the time can be seen in the 
Friday mosques of Isfahan, Kirmān and Shiraz as well as in the frag- 
ments of smaller Isfahan mosques now te-erected in the garden of the 
Chihil Sutün palace. With these various exceptions, then, the majority 
of the work carried out under Shah Tahmasp, and identifiable as such 
on epigraphic grounds, comprises repairs or additions to existing 
shrines (e.g., Mashhad and Ardabil) mausolea (including five in 
Kāshān, six in the Yazd area and eight in Qum and its surroundings); 
mosques (Barsiyān, Qum, Yazd, Shushtar, Saravar and the Masjid-1 
Jàmi', Isfahan, along with six others in the city); tombstones, or stone 
slabs inscribed with decrees (e.g., at Kāshān, Masjid-i Maidan); 
woodwork (e.g., Tajrish, Imamzada Qasim; Tabas, Imamzada Husain; 
Natanz shrine; Kashan, Sultan Mir Ahmad; Ray, Bibi Shahrbanūj; 
Qazvin, Shahzada Husain; and Pishva, 1803012813. Jafar); and a few 
modest tombs (Imāmzādas Abāzar, near Qazvin, Hamza at Bavanat, 
and Abu'l-Futüh at Vanshān, the last two with quantities of carved 
woodwork). 

Although, strictly speaking, slabs with decrees, tombstones, carved 
doors and sarcophagi are extrinsic to the basic structure of the building 
in which they occur and are thus of no value in dating the structure 
itself, their presence is at least an indication that at the date in question 
the building did attract the interest of a patron. While otherwise 
undatable repairs cannot be dated on such evidence alone in any given 
case, there must be a strong presumption that in many cases these 


1 Kleiss, "Der safavidische Pavillon". 
2 Morton, “The Ardabil Shrine (concluded)”, pp. 41—3, 48. 
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inscribed dates are contemporary with unrecorded restorations and 
repairs in such buildings. It will be apparent that this output has much 
in common with the haphazard collection of small-scale and limited 
work, innocent of any overall direction or momentum, which consti- 
tutes the architectural achievement of 55 کله‎ 1 

The architectural achievements of the reign may conveniently be 
discussed under two headings: mosques and shrines. A Persian inscrip- 
tion framing the qibla aivan of the Isfahan Jami‘ and dated to the 
“caliphate” of Shah Tahmasp mentions the beautifying and repair 
(ain va tamir) of the mosque. Contemporary with this is the inscrip- 
tion framing the arch of the same aivān, and further nasta‘liq inscrip- 
tions are found within the aivan. Presumably the refurbishing did not 
extend beyond the aivan. In the framing arch an unusual layout 15 
adopted. Cartouches of basically tabula ansata form, but with rounded 
ends, alternate with smaller quatrefoils. The latter carry brief prayers 
and pious sayings, such as invocations to ‘Ali, while each of the former 
contains an extended litany on one of the Fourteen Pure Ones. A third 
inscription on the soffit of this entrance arch gives the date 
938/1531—2. Significantly enough this work, executed in a mosque 
which for centuries had attracted the highest patronage in the land, was 
paid for by a certain Muhammad al-Isfahani working under the aegis of 
the lady Āgā Sultan; no credit is accorded to the shah himself. As in the 
previous Isfahani monuments, nasta‘liq is given some prominence.! At 
Barsiyan the Saljüq mosque, consisting presumably of an isolated dome 
chamber and minaret, was enlarged by the addition of a courtyard with 
aivans. In the Kirman Jami‘ the tile mosaic mihrab probably dates 
from the rebuilding of 967/15 59-60 mentioned on the southern portal 
of the mosque; its arabesques recall coiled springs rather than plant life 
and represent a hardening of the motif in comparison with early 
Safavid work at Isfahan. For all its high technical quality, this is a very 
mechanical production. Finally, the Jami‘ of Shiraz deserves notice for 
the tile mosaic dated 973/1565—6 in the qibla aivān. Its generous use of 
plain brick to act as a foil for tiled insets of almost fleur-de-lys pattern, 
like its emphasis on bold strapwork and lozenges spelling out sacred 
names in square Kufic, finds equally convincing parallels in Timurid 
Khurāsān and in 15th-century Āzarbāījān. 


1 Godard, “Historique du Masdjid-é Djum'a d'Isfahán", pp. 256-9. Hunarfar, Ganjina, 
pp. 88—103. 
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More can be learned of the architecture of this period from a study 
of its mausolea. An unusually grand example, though its funerary 
purpose is not absolutely certain and though it has lost its dome, is 
provided by the octagonal Jannat-sarā at Ardabil, datable ረ.፤ 546 
(fig.2). This was the largest single building on the site and, perhaps on 
account of the sanctity of the Ardabil shrine in Safavid times and its 
place of honour among the monuments of the land, the building repre- 
sents an unusually munificent effort on the part of the shah. With its 
great dome, which originally had a span of over 16 m., and its com- 
manding position at one end of the great inner courtyard of the shrine, 
this spacious octagon may well have been intended by Tahmasp to 
serve as his own tomb. Internally the plan retains its octagonal shape 
on both of its storeys; each side is occupied by a great blind arch 
enclosing narrow superposed arched niches. Subsequent alterations 
have disfigured the original plan, in which great arched recesses, each 
corresponding to one side of the octagon and reaching almost to the 
springing of the dome, were scooped out of the exterior facade. Only 
on the south-west side, which was preceded by an entrance 81730, and 
directly opposite on the north-east side, where the recess was internal, 
is the arrangement different. Whether these huge external bays held 
doors or windows originally can only be determined by excavation, 
but either way it 1s the open plan of the structure that deserves atten- 
tion. Rather than discouraging access by a forbidding high blank wall, 
the architect has chosen, by this device of deep bays, to invite entry 
into the building. Psychologically the effect is quite different from that 
of previous tombs. Hints of this change are found in earlier buildings, 
though the new approach had not hitherto been expressed so boldly 
and on such a large scale.! 

Subsequent Safavid mausolea continued to favour this open plan, 
though perhaps none pares down the octagon so inexorably to its eight 
constituent piers. In the tomb of Mulla Hasan Shirazi at Sultaniyya, for 
example, now shorn of its garden setting, the lightness and airiness of 
the octagon, in which broad, deep aivans alternate with narrower and 
shallower arched bays (an interesting variation on the theme of the 
Jannat-sara), gives way to a heavy complex interior with many walls 
containing staircases. The incompatible emphases of an open octagon 
and a closed square chamber remain unresolved. Even the multi-tiered 


١ Morton, “The Ardabil Shrine (concluded)", pp. 41—5. Weaver, Preliminary Study, pp. 15—18. 
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stalactite ceiling contrives to suggest weight rather than lightness, 
possibly because its many miniature spandrels have recently been 
picked out in red, but more likely because the inner dome is too 
shallow for such treatment. Quite apart from its plan, this mausoleum 
deserves attention for its tilework, in which may be detected a con- 
scious antiquarianism. Thus the small glazed joint plugs with simple 
geometric or floral designs in two or three colours used on the exterior 
wall occur as early as the tomb of Oljeitü nearby and are also found in 
the Blue Mosque at Tabriz. The finest work, however, is reserved for 
the drum of the dome, which is encircled by a band of twelve panels 
containing an ingenious interlocking series of inscriptions executed in 
square Kufic and invoking divine blessings on the Fourteen Pure 
Ones. The band is bordered above and below by geometrical patterns 
in glazed brick. The dome itself is blue while tile mosaic adorns the 
spandrels of the aivans. All in all this varied decoration is an entirely 
appropriate reminder that Mulla Hasan bore the title **Kashi".! 

Larger tombs of the period include the Imamzada Sultan 
Muhammad ‘Abid (said to be the brother of the Imam Rida) at Kakh, 
near Gunābād, dated 960/1552, whose dominant feature is a massive 
dome on a high drum. A broad and low projecting fagade with a 
central portal aivàn provides a modest approach to the tomb chamber. 
Basically similar in layout is the shrine of Muhammad Mahrüq near 
Nishapür. According to legend the saint was burned (hence his name) 
for converting an ‘Abbasid princess to the Shi'i creed. Two doors 
within the shrine, of which one is dated 978/1570 and both are signed 
by Imam Quli Najjar, give a terminus for the building itself. As with 
the tomb of Mulla Hasan, the main chamber is square, but the flanking 
structures are more complex and are dominated by a huge stepped 
portal aivan flanked by superposed arcuated niches. Moreover, despite 
lavish later tilework, dated 1041/1631, in the domed rooms flanking 
the main tomb chamber, parts of the shrine exhibit a notable simplicity. 
Plain brick suffices for the lower parts of the shrine’s exterior, while 
the interior of the dome chamber, following Timurid precedent, is 
plain white apart from the tiled dado.? 

An entirely unexpected find in recent years has been the richly 
decorated remains of a once extensive palace in Nāīn (pl. 41). Archi- 


1 Godard, “ Le tombeau de Mawlana Hasan Kashi’’. 
2 Maulavi, Asar. Pope, in SPA, pp. 1178-9. 
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tecturally its layout is unusual, with a sunken courtyard whose façades 
are broken by four uneven aivans, two per long side. Living quarters 
are disposed in two storeys of which the upper one had a room with 
niches specially carved in pottery shapes, as at the ‘Alî (3880. The 
largest aivan has an ambitious net vault executed in several planes with 
greatly thickened ribs to indicate the contours of the vault. Blank 
niches, alternately broad and narrow, form the basis from which the 
vault’s ribs spring to form varied stellar patterns. Above a plain dado 
with recessed panels the entire field is decorated. Niches and stellar 
patterns alike contain figural ornament. The technique in these plaster 
panels is so fine and detailed that they seem to be paintings, but in fact 
the white stucco skin is cut away to reveal the dark background and 
thus form the design; the technique is of extreme rarity in Safavid, 
though not in later, times. Traces of colour survive but it is not certain 
whether these are original, especially as other similar decoration in 
Na’in has suffered subsequent repainting. The themes of the decora- 
tion are the common coin of miniature painting, with scenes from 
Nizamî (Farhad and Shirin) and Jami (Yusuf and Zulaikha), as well as 
games of polo, enthroned royal couples, banquets and hunts. Inscrip- 
tions of Persian poetry (Hafiz) in densely decorated cartouches like 
‘unvans, and above all the style of these figures, drive home the parallel. 
The stellar forms created by the vault have predominantly chinoiserie 
themes: dragons, phoenixes, flying ducks, ch’i-lins and so on. The 
form and content irresistibly evoke Il-Khanid glazed star tiles. At the 
apex of the ceiling and of the iconographic programme is the largest 
such star which depicts a group of eight angels. Some reference to 
Paradise seems to be intended here, and the widespread ancient 
equation of an actual vault with the dome of heaven is emphasised by 
the many stars of the rib vault. A pair of much smaller rooms (some 
5 m. and 34 m. high respectively) bear broadly similar decoration to that 
of the aivan. The ensemble has convincingly been dated to ¢.1560 but 
its presence in a provincial town like Na’in has yet to be explained.! 
In the dozen years between the death of Tahmasp and the accession 
of ‘Abbas I architecture continued in the doldrums. Literary sources 
preserve the memory of vanished buildings erected in this period but 
little more survives than an occasional mosque (Isfahan, Masjid-i Fath), 


1 Luschey-Schmeisser, “Der Wand- und Deckenschmuck”, and pls. 68-81, and “Ein neuer 
Raum", and pls. 78—82; and Gropp and Najmabadi, pl. 82. 
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tombstone (Isfahan, Baba Qasim; Vanshān, Imamzada Abu'l-Futüh; 
Isfahan, Imāmzāda Isma^Al) decree (Kāshān, Masjid-1 Maidan) or 
sarcophagus (Pishva, Imāmzāda Ja‘far; Turbat-1 Haidariyya, Mazar 
Qutb al-Din). Repairs were carried out on the Masjid-i Nau at Shiraz in 
995/1586. 

The accession of Shah ‘Abbas completely transformed the sorry state 
of affairs which had prevailed in Iranian architecture for nearly a 
century. His achievements in this field placed Persian work belatedly 
but firmly on an equal footing with the output of the Ottomans and 
Mughals. Around 1600 these super-powers between them controlled 
the Muslim world from Bengal to the Atlantic; the scale of their 
architectural achievements reflected this political dominance and was 
unsurpassed in the contemporary world. The lesson of scale was not 
lost on Louis XIV when his ambassadors regaled him with marvellous 
tales of Asian palaces. 

In Iran the new spirit was symbolised by Isfahan. The dynamism of 
the new shah as a patron of building stimulated architects to recover 
the inspiration that had trickled away in the long stagnation of previ- 
ous reigns. Appropriately enough, Timurid — and not earlier Safavid — 
architecture provided the springboard for fresh developments, though 
‘Abbas had a sense of vision beside which Timür's enthusiasm for 
building stands exposed as merely frenetic and aimless. Such was the 
impetus generated by this monarch that architecture continued to 
thrive in spite of the progressive political and economic decline over 
which his successors presided. The buildings selected for extended 
discussion here can only hint at the wealth, variety and sheer quantity 
of contemporary architecture. Inevitably the monuments of Isfahan 
claim pride of place, but important works at Ardabil, Kirman, Mahan, 
Mashhad, and Shiraz can be used to create a more balanced picture, 
while palaces and gardens at Ashraf, Bairamabad, Kashan and Safiabad 
help to reconstitute the lost splendours of the Chahar Bagh. A local 
school of Perso-Armenian architecture at Julfa illustrates the pervasive 
influence of the Safavid aesthetic on an otherwise sturdily independent 
and alien tradition. Lastly, the output of public works 15 on such a 
massive scale that it reveals an entirely new dimension to Safavid 
architecture. 

Impressive as the various provincial foundations are individually, 
however, they are isolated. Some of them are necessarily restricted in 
concept since they were conceived as additions to pre-existing 
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ensembles; others were the work of royal governors. To assess Shah 
‘Abbas himself as a patron one must turn to Isfahan; indeed, it is in the 
masterpieces erected there between 1598 and 1628 that Safavid archi- 
tecture found its authentic expression. 

Several introductory remarks may be in order. ‘Abbas had been on 
the throne for almost a decade when he moved the capital from Qazvin 
to Isfahan in spring 1598. In that time he had achieved very little as a 
patron of architecture. It was apparently the move to Isfahan that 
roused his dormant ambitions in this field and triggered a vast pro- 
gramme of construction. It seems justified to conclude that Isfahan had 
his heart. At the same time the previous urban development and the 
natural setting of the city favoured these plans for expansion. Most of 
the population was concentrated in the older quarters to the north, 
where the natural focus was the Saljūg Maidan-i Kuhna. To the south, 
all the way to the river and beyond, the shah had more of a free hand. 
The very presence of a large river and of great tracts of unoccupied 
land so close to the city favoured a scheme of urban planning on the 
grand scale (fig. 3). Indeed, one of the most notable features of Safavid 
architecture in Isfahan after 1598 is the change of pace. Instead of the 
spasmodic and uncoordinated activity of earlier years a new sense of 
purpose makes itself felt. Much more is undertaken and some of the 
projects are completed with remarkable speed. As more new buildings 
rise, and as the outline of the royal scheme becomes increasingly clear, 
architecture becomes a fashionable concern. But there is little evidence 
that the buildings themselves were distinguished by any great original- 
ity. The concept of a city plan dominated by a great square was not 
new in Iran. At Shiraz the square had, like Isfahan, a bazaar fronted by 
a naqqara-&bana at one end, with the royal palace opposite. In Isfahan 
itself the Maidān-i Kuhna was a familiar sight. Fifteenth-century 
Tabriz had several great squares linked by arterial thoroughfares. The 
maidan of Shah ‘Abbas itself extended an earlier maidān on the 
same site. Perhaps a maidan built afresh on an unencumbered site and 
designedly bordered by mosques would have been oriented towards 
the gibla, thereby rendering otiose the ingenious shifts employed by 
the royal architects to accommodate divergent axes in the Masjid-i 
Shah and the Lutf -Allāh mosque. 

Yet if the novelty of the Isfahan of 1630 has been overestimated, one 
must concede that it offered a unique combination of qualities. Quanti- 
ties of brand new buildings, some of spectacular scale and beauty, met 
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Fig. 3. Isfahan under Shah ‘Abbas, plan. 
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the eye at every turn and were often a key element in extensive and 
entirely man-made prospects. The reconstructed city itself was remark- 
ably large and the maidan aptly symbolised this. Seldom was a new city 
so embowered in gardens; indeed, the Chahār Bagh in its heyday was a 
Persian garden carpet conjured into three dimensions. It was this 
opulent ambience of flowers, streams, trees and fountains that sur- 
prised and delighted European visitors, and contrived to disarm even 
the curmudgeonly chauvinist Tavernier. Their verdict is unanimous : 
no contemporary city in the world could rival Isfahan; and these were 
men familiar with the greatest cities of Europe.! 

The series of masterpieces begins with the Chahar Bagh, where work 
was under way directly after Shah ‘Abbas had made Isfahan his capital 
(fig. 4). The name derives from four vineyards which he had to rent in 
order to carry out his plan. In form the Chahār Bagh is a huge avenue 
some 4 km. long which ran on a direct north-south axis from the royal 
gardens bordering the centre of the maidan to the Hazar Jarib, a royal 
estate some two km. south of the Zāyandarūd. Stately plane trees 
planted in rows divided it into three alleys, of which the central one 
contained a canal. Fountains and cascades punctuated its flow. Gardens 
spread far and wide on either side of the Chahar Bagh and trellised rather 
than solid walls allowed passers-by to enjoy glimpses of them from the 
public thoroughfare. At intervals palaces with names like Satara, 
‘Abbasabad, Jahān-nāma and Nastaran emerged from gardens named 
after thrones, nightingales, dervishes, mulberries and paradise itself. 
Never intended for commercial traffic, the Safavid Chahar Bagh, as its 
name indicates, was essentially a garden, whose shaded walks made it a 
pergola on the grand scale. But it is as much an expression of architec- 
tural values as it is landscape gardening. Its use of a long vista flanked by 
palaces and closed at either end by a monumental building, and the use 
of apparently endless arcades to define the enclosed space, both find 
analogies in the maidan. There too nature is made part of the overall 
scheme, and there too the designer has blocked out his plan on the basis 
of adjoining rectangles. Yet there is no hint of coercion, no unnatural 
rigidity, in this layout; contemporary accounts stress how ideally the 
Chahar Bagh was suited for the tranquil civilised pleasures of convers- 
ing, strolling — or, more often, riding — and watching the world go by.2 


1 Stevens, pp. 421-57. 
2 Wilber, Persian Gardens, pp. 102, 106. Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 88—94. Hunarfar, Ganjina, 
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Fig. 4. Isfahan. View of the Chahar Bagh in the 17th century. 
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Forming a natural pendant to the shah’s work on the Chahar Bagh 
and to his development of Julfa, the purpose-built Armenian suburb, is 
the bridge that links these two projects and continues the axis of the 
promenade. Erected in 1011/1602 by the shah’s favourite and generalis- 
simo, Allahvardi Khan, and named after him, it is a remarkable 300 m. 
in length. As if aware of the danger of monotony, the architect gar- 
nished the bridge with pavilions at intervals, but these were not large 
enough to break its overall lines. Open or covered footpaths at three 
levels are ingeniously incorporated into the stately double arcade 
which is the essence of the design. As in the Chahar Bagh itself, 
practical and aesthetic aims harmonise.! 

If the Chahar Bagh, for all its deliberate informality and its function 
85 a promenade, imposed order on one part of the new Isfahan, the 
maidan did the same for the area to the east (fig. 5). Curiously enough, 
the two projects are not directly linked, although it would have been 
an obvious move to make the Chahar Bagh the main pedestrian 
approach to the maidan. Perhaps the shah was circumscribed in both 
projects by land rights and the current function of the area. At all 
events, the avenue and the maidan were the key features of the new 
Isfahan, providing a framework within which subsequent buildings 
could be fitted. Much of their importance depended on their sheer size. 
The maidan measures 512 m. X 159 m. and thus covers over eight 
hectares, far outstripping comparable European urban plazas. Its 
apparent size is much increased by the buildings fronted with a low 
two-storeyéd arcade which define its limits and make it a piazza rather 
than a sprawling field (fig. 6). These date from 1020—1/1611—12, and are 
primarily functional; shops took up the ground floor openings, with 
dwellings above. But their lowness has a further aesthetic impact in 
that it exalts the stature of the four buildings that break through the 
arcade. Though the maidan was lined with chanar trees and a water- 
channel, no buildings intruded on the cleared space and it was precisely 
this emptiness that allowed the maidan to play so varied a róle in the 
life of the city. In turn market place, training and parade ground, 
execution dock, polo pitch, open-air stage, running track and arena for 
animal combats, it was a magnificently illuminated funfair by night and 
the inevitable setting for all kinds of royal entertainments. At the same 
time as he fixed the limits of the maidan Shah ‘Abbas completed his 


! M. Ferrante, in Zander, Travaux, pp. 443—50. Pope in SPA, pp. 1235-7. 
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Fig. 5. Isfahan. Maidan area, plan. 
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Fig. 6. Isfahan. Maidan area, isometric view. 


plans for the facade by adding a monumental portal in the centre of 
each short side. These portals gave access to the Masjid-i Shah and the 
Qaisariyya bazaar respectively. With a concentrated corps de bâtiment on 
each of its four sides, the maidān could be interpreted as a gigantic 
version of the courtyard with four aivans which, found in mosques, 
madrasas, houses and caravansarais, maintained so tenacious a hold on 
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the imagination of Iranian architects. Only the 3:1 ratio of long to 
short sides vitiates the comparison, and even this may have an explana- 
tion. It will be seen, looking northwards, that the portal of the 
Lutf -Allāh mosque, with the ‘Ali Oāpū directly opposite, begins at 
one-third of the way along the façade, rather than just under halfway as 
the symmetry observed on the short sides would dictate. The presence 
of earlier structures may have prevented the shah from undertaking an 
entire transformation of the maidan and thus securing axial symmetry, 
and it perhaps encouraged the adoption of a more subtle system of 
proportion. Indeed the length finally chosen for the maidan may have 
been determined by the desire to have the mosque and palace placed 
one-third of the way down the long sides of the maidan, markedly and 
aristocratically removed from the world of commerce entered through 
the Qaisariyya portal! That portal bears in its tiled spandrels the 
emblem of Sagittarius, under whose astrological influence Isfahan was 
founded. The same entrance complex contains faded frescoes depicting 
the wars of Shah ‘Abbas with the Uzbeks. Its high galleries housed the 
naggāra-khāna, where a consort of royal musicians played a daily 
cacophony whenever the shah was in residence. The vaulted bazaar 
which opens up within the portal 1s the finest example of the genre 
from the Safavid period and was erected from 1029/1619—-20 onwards 
though no doubt planned two decades earlier; its climax is a great 
domed chahār-sū, a feature which recurs in numerous later bazaars 
(e.g. Kashan and Qum). 

On the west side of the maidān stands the ‘Alî Oāpū (“Sublime 
Porte") which formerly gave on to the royal gardens (fig. 7). In form it 
is a rectangle some 33 m. high, too low to be a cube, preceded by a 
broad portico crowned by a columned verandah or tālār. Critics have 
found the junction of porch and palace proper maladroit and even 
absurd. Yet this is to ignore a prime component of the design; for the 
building faced the maidan. It was necessarily fagade architecture. It 
backed on walled private gardens and was not intended to be viewed 
from behind. Moreover, its function largely determined its form. Like 
any modern office block it held scores of small rooms. The need to 
have them well lit and ventilated accounts for the lavish fenestration of 
the side façades, though the windows which overlooked the royal 


1 Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 103-6. Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 395—401; idem, “Maidan-i Naqsh-i 
Jahān-i Isfahan”, Hunar va Mardum cv (July 1971), 2-28. Galdieri and Orazi, Progetto di sistema- 
zione del Maydan-i Sah (Rome, 1969); and Galdieri, “Two Building Phases". 
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Fig. 7. Isfahan. ‘Ali Oāpū, section. 


harem were blocked from the outset. Each of the four upper floors is 
pierced by at least one deep bay. Faience spandrels and geometric 
window grilles variegate the busy articulation of multiple arched 
windows and niches. But while the main building with its six storeys 
looks weighty and monumental when seen from the back, the principal 
façade is made airy and insubstantial by the columned tālār, which 
takes up two entire storeys. There is even something lighthearted in 
combining forms as alien as the pīshtāg and the tālār in a single build- 
ing, and in transporting the talar — traditionally a low, earth-bound 
architectural form — to a point forty feet above ground. Despite these 
incongruities the ‘Ali Oāpū fulfils its role of royal grandstand to perfec- 
tion. The shah could see and be seen and thus partake publicly of the 
life of his capital. The ancient traditions of the royal tribune and 
window of appearances are thus given a new dress. Royal power and 
royal accessibility are alike stressed. 

Internally the ground plan varies markedly from floor to floor. 
Certain areas are easily identified: the area for judicial and administra- 
tive functions below the tālār; the reception hall, complete with water 
tank and fountain, at tālār level; and the music room in the top storey 
with its fragile stucco surround for precious porcelain. Other rooms, 
however, are of uncertain function. Most of them are very small, 
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though an illusion of space is granted by vaulting. Frescoes in several 
styles spread over the walls: some depict the languid youths and 
maidens popularised by Riza-yi ‘Abbasi, while others develop a 
wonderfully unfettered idiom whose various elements — birds, clouds, 
trees, flowers — are originally of Chinese origin though long acclima- 
tised in Persian miniatute painting. Other designs reminiscent of carpet 
motifs are cut into the thin plaster skin of the walls in a sgraffiato 
technique found at Na’in. In decoration even more than in architecture 
the ‘Ali Qàpü must stand as an exemplar of the palatial building of its 
time. Such sanctity attached to the ‘Ali Qàpü in Safavid times that its 
threshold and doorway, which even the shah himself approached on 
foot, was a sanctuary (bast) for fugitives. This sanctity was also 
expressed symbolically in the 110 Portuguese cannon from Hurmuz 
rangea . to paces from either side of the portal: using abjad reckoning 
this numbe: yielded the name ‘Ali.! 

But it is above all the two mosques on the maidān that can justly 
claim to rank as the finest work of the time. Typically Safavid though 
their decoration is, in plan and elevation they are surprisingly original. 
Begun in 1o11/1602—3 and finished in 1028/1618—19, the Masjid-i 
Shaikh Lutf-Allah, or Masjid-1 Sadr/Masjid-1 Fath-Allah as it was 
earlier called, is the earlier of the two and also the more unorthodox. 
The domed one-room sanctuary shorn of a courtyard was by now a 
highly unusual form as a mosque, but it fits quite naturally into the 
long-established Timurid and Safavid tradition of large domed 
mausolea. Only the central sarcophagus of such buildings is missing. 
This affiliation with mausolea is not the only curiosity. Much has been 
made of the bent entrance, and the oblique orientation of the dome 
chamber in relation to the maidān. One may also note the skewed 
relationship between aivan and dome. It is widely assumed that the two 
former irregularities were dictated by the need to orientate the mosque 
to the qibla. This is not entirely true. The ativan, for example, could 
lead without. the least deviation to the west wall of the chamber, 
thereby rendering a bent entrance superfluous. Such lateral entrances 
to a sanctuary chamber would have been nothing new in Persian archi- 
tecture, though admittedly it is standard practice to site the main 
entrance opposite the mihrab. Since a dome chamber is virtually 


t Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 416-26. Zander, Travaux, pp. 133—289; "La restauration de quelques 
monuments"; and “Observations”. Galdieri, Esfahan: Ali 80 
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devoid of a directional emphasis internally, and entirely so externally, 
this oblique orientation is a problem more apparent than real. Once 
inside the dome chamber one would no longer be conscious of the 
maidan and therefore of any orientation problem, while the exterior 
cannot be said to be orientated or misorientated vis-a-vis the square. It 
is only when one analyses the relationship between the aivan and the 
dome that a discord is apparent, and it is highly significant that this 
discord is unnecessary. Had the dome chamber been shifted twenty 
metres to the north, aivān and dome would have been on a single axis 
and no significant alteration of the plan would have followed. Instead 
of this the architect did all he could to draw attention to the conflicting 
axes of the ensemble. Internally, the long passageway skirting the 
chamber, and its right-angled turn, underline the point. Externally it is 
the lack of correspondence between the aivān and the dome that re- 
minds the viewer of the convergent axes at work. In the Masjid-i Shah 
the presence of a courtyard with the dome chamber necessarily on its 
qibla side automatically emphasised the shift of direction from the 
portal. Thus the architect there was absolved from straining to publi- 
cise the fact that maidan and mosque faced in different directions. 
Clearly the architects of both buildings were at pains to reveal, not to 
conceal, that the dues of Caesar conflicted with those of God. The 
layout itself may in fact be intended as a serious call to devotion. 

Shah ‘Abbas built the Masjid-i Shaikh Lutf -Allāh in honour of the 
shaikh, who was his father-in-law, as a place for private prayer, though 
it is extremely large and ostentatious for such a purpose (pl. 432). A 
low portal with a central arch leads to the arched entrance. The tile- 
work here is modern. Above it broods a low single-shell dome. Its 
external decoration incorporates a striking feature found elsewhere in 
the mosque : the use of plain brick as a ground for tilework. The effect 
is to create the optical illusion of buff-coloured tiles. In a design of 
arabesques superimposed on each other as in Safavid carpets the 
ubiquitous blue of other Safavid domes is subordinate to buff, black 
and white. Once inside the building, the aesthetic purpose of the long, 
low, gloomy passage leading to the dome chamber becomes evident, 
for it is with a sense of heightened anticipation that one enters the 
sanctuary. Lowness gives way to soaring height and gloom is dispelled 
by the steady illumination of nearly a score of windows. 

In all Persian architecture no more perfectly balanced interior comes 
to mind (pl. 434). Much of this harmony is due to the dovetailing of 
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architectural and decorative accents. This concern is already apparent 
in the horizontal carpet designs of the tiled dado. Above this eight 
huge arches carry the circular drum on which the dome rests. Each 
arch is outlined in a turquoise cable moulding of electric brightness, 
and further outlined by a broad double-decker inscription band 
executed in dazzling white on an indigo ground. Two more such 
bands mark the upper and lower limits of the collar, which is filled by 
thirty-two arched panels. These are alternately blind and fitted with 
arabesque grilles to filter the sunlight. The entire surface of the dome 15 
covered with a network of curvilinear lozenges executed in plain brick 
and diminishing in size as they approach the apex of the dome, a 
deliberate distortion of perspective which makes it seem higher still. 
Each lozenge contains a tiled floral design. This novel pattern may be 
seen as a deliberate reduction into two dimensions of the sculptural 
complexity of a muqarnas vault. Yet the light and dark accents of its 
tilework are so situated that they create a series of concentric circles 
which act as a counterpoint to the main theme, the net of lozenges — a 
subtlety impossible in a muqarnas vault. ላ predominantly white sun- 
burst design with a filigree of blue arabesques reigns supreme at the 
apex of the dome, like the sun in the firmament. À sovereign harmony 
controls the individual patterns of this interior, many of which are 
designed to be read in different ways depending on the viewer's dis- 
tance from them. Details sharpen into precise focus or blur into some 
larger pattern. A similar harmony rules the elevation. Gone 1s the 
hectic piling-up of tiny vaults which characterised Timurid zones of 
transition and many Timurid domes. A principle of successive sub- 
division gives place to one of assimilation and simplification, so that 
the elevation resolves itself into large serene surfaces — arches, drum, 
dome — whose function the mind can readily grasp. The time scale of 
this decoration is suggested by two inscriptions: one, at the base of the 
dome, is dated 1025/1616 and the other, in the mihrab, is the signature 
of the builder (banna’) Muhammad Riza b. Husain, dated 1028/1619. 
The portal originally bore two inscriptions, one of 1011/1602—3 and 
the other of 1012/1603—4; the latter is signed by ‘Ali Riza al-/Abbasi.! 
The quality of serenity, the confident marshalling of large spaces, 
manifested in the Lutf-Allàh mosque, dominates the Masjid-i Shah 


1 Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 96-9. Pope, in SPA, pp. 1189-91, 1209-10 and pls. 4814 - 485. 
Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 401—15. R. Byron, The Road to Oxiana (London, 1950), pp. 176-8. 
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too. Its construction, the work of Ustad “ላቨ Akbar al-Isfahani, under 
the direction of the master of works, Muhibb ‘Ali Kika Lala, spans 
about twenty years. Work began with the portal, which was started in 
1021/1612—13 and completed in 1025/1616, according to an inscription 
signed by ‘Ali Riza al-‘Abbasi. Only in 1026/1617—18 did building on 
the mosque proper begin, and the date of 1040/1650 on the west aivan 
probably marks the end of major construction work on the mosque, 
though the marble dadoes (mentioned in an inscription written by 
Muhammad Riza al-Imāmī) were not installed before c. 1048/1638. This 
is a remarkably long period for an age in which the monarch was 
accustomed to seeing buildings completed within a year or two of 
being started. Popular tradition explains the delay by telling of the 
architect who, realising that the shah's impatience to be finished was 
imperilling the safety of the mosque, since the foundations needed time 
to settle, disappeared for five years after taking measurements and 
reappeared to demonstrate that the foundations had indeed sunk. It 15 
of course entirely naive to suppose that building would have ceased in 
the interim, and, besides, even twenty years is remarkably long for a 
project so central to the royal plans for Isfahan. Moreover, the mosque 
was indeed shoddily built in places, especially in its foundations, and 
has required extensive repair over the years (though it should be 
mentioned that subsidence has never been noted as a problem in the 
rocky and sandy terrain of the Isfahàn area, and that foundations that 
have not been loaded have by that token not been tested). The reason 
for this long building campaign seems to lie rather in the unprece- 
dented size of the mosque and in the unusually imposing form of its 
subordinate parts, though not all of these date from the reign of Shah 
"Abbas. Essentially it is a four-aivan mosque and thus accords with the 
classical tradition of Persian Islamic architecture. But at every turn 
variations in the familiar schema meet the eye. East and west 6 
lead into domed chambers, a layout customarily reserved for the qibla 
side alone. The sanctuary complex includes long eight-domed winter 
prayer halls on either side of the main dome. Minarets crown not only 
the portal but also the qibla 31/30. A further arcaded courtyard used 
for latrines opens off to the south-east of the vestibule via a domed 
quincunx. Perhaps the most unexpected addition, however, is the pair 
of custom-built madrasas flanking the sanctuary complex. Identical in 
form, each comprises a long narrow courtyard enlivened by pools and 
trees and bordered by arcades which are deeper on the sides adjoining 
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the sanctuary complex. Diminutive aivans at the centre of each short 
side reinforce the axial emphasis of the courtyard itself. They exhibit 
the same urge for symmetry that marks the rest of the mosque, giving 
it an exterior almost as streamlined as the interior layout. All these 
extra refinements were prodigal of space, which accounts for the huge 
plan area of the mosque and its dependencies — the whole measures 
some 140 m. X 130 m. at its greatest extent, while shorn of its entrance 
complex it still attains some 100 m. X 130 m. This royal mosque, with 
its multiple functions, 1n many ways harks back to the huge mosques of 
early Islam which served as an emblem of the Islamic community and 
its life. 

Primarily, of course, this impression of size depends on the actual 
dimensions. No other Persian mosque has a double dome c. 52 m. high 
(some 14 m. above the inner dome), and the broad court, nearly 7o m. 
across, was a device enthusiastically copied by Qajar architects, especi- 
ally those of Fath ‘Ali Shah. The sanctuary aivan is made to seem larger 
still because its flanking arcades are of one storey instead of two like 
the arcades on the other sides of the court. Similarly, the dimensions of 
the portal aivàn (27.5 m. high) are magnified by the wings which 
project from each side. This device ensures that whoever enters the 
mosque does so not precipitately but with a proper sense of anticipa- 
tion. The mosque projects its sanctity well beyond the portal, welcom- 
ing the worshipper inside, and thus there is ample time for the aivàn to 
assert its presence gradually. The same concern with selected view- 
points ensures that subsidiary areas of the elevation are neglected, such 
as the rear of the entrance portal and the lateral façades of the west 
aivan. Many such surfaces are left in plain brick and their haphazard 
elevation is clear proof that in constructing vistas some Iranian archi- 
tects, at least, did not have multiple viewpoints in mind. Nevertheless, 
it is hard to think of another building in the Islamic world with a 
polychrome splendour so rich and uniform as this, the reflections of 
the fagades gleaming with redoubled effect in the extensive ablutions 
pool. 

Apart from the entrance portal, constructed when time and money 
were plentiful, the ceramic decoration which predominates (marble is 
used for dadoes and stone for pillars in the winter prayer halls) 15 of 
overglaze painted tiles (Aaft-rangi), an understandable and practical 
economy given the huge surfaces to be covered. Dazzling though it is 
in strong sunlight, this tilework shows to poorer effect in the sanctuary 
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chamber and worst of all when seen at close quarters in the vaulting of 
the winter prayer halls. Subsequent architects took to heart the evident 
lesson that large painted tiles are an unsuitable medium for decorating 
these domical and pseudo-ribbed vaults.! 

These two great mosques mark the apogee of Safavid architecture. 
Although neither introduces any striking new feature into the 
repertory of forms and techniques, both reshuffle familiar elements 
into unexpected patterns. They show a concern for outward splendour 
that was still unusual in Persian mosque architecture, and which no 
doubt springs from their presence on the maidān. It says much for the 
architecture of this period that two such ambitious mosques so funda- 
mentally different from each other could have been raised side by side 
and almost simultaneously. Their location in full view of all at the heart 
of one of the most prestigious capitals of the contemporary world 
made it inevitable that they should exert a dominant influence on 
subsequent Safavid architecture. Even when this influence cannot be 
traced in extenso, the basic emphasis on a lofty dome and on the 
sheathing of surfaces in haft-rangi tiles remained. The best of later 
Safavid buildings are, nevertheless, far more orthodox than these 
mosques, while in the many lesser mosques and madrasas erected in 
17th-century Isfahan no very marked individual style can be detected. 
It could well be said that Safavid architecture had shot its bolt with the 
mosques on the maidan, for almost without exception the best later 
work is in the secular field. 

The devotion of Shah ‘Abbas to Isfahan has tended to obscure his 
major contributions to the major shrines of the country, notably 
Mashhad, Turbat-i Jam, Ardabil, Mahan and Qum. His work at 
Mashhad was on a more lavish scale than elsewhere, and extended to 
buildings other than the shrine, notably the mausoleum of Khwaja 
Rabī' (1030/1620). It is recorded that he made the pilgrimage from 
Isfahan to Mashhad on foot, and that after he had delivered the city 
(permanently) from the Uzbek threat in 1006/1597 he entered the 
shrine unshod to give thanks. Subsequently he encouraged his people 
to visit this shrine rather than Mecca, possibly for commercial reasons. 
A complex tangle of personal, devotional, political and economic 
motives may therefore have actuated his work on the shrine. Unlike 


1 Golombek, "Anatomy", passim. Godard, *'Isfahān”, pp. 107-16. Pope, in SPA, pp. 1185-9 
and pls. 463—4704. Hunarfar, Ganjīna, pp. 427-64. 
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Fig. 8. Mashhad. Shrine complex, plan. 


Isfahan, Mashhad did not allow him a free hand and thus his contribu- 
tions to the shrine must be assessed piecemeal rather than as a unity 
(fig. 8). His order of 1010/1601 that the shrine be restored would lead 
one to expect traces of his handiwork sporadically throughout the 
complex, and indeed his name is associated with or found on the north 
aivan of the Masjid-i Gauhar Shad, the Balasar madrasa (repaired by his 
general Allah Quli Khan), the east and west aivans in the Sahn-i 
Kuhna, the chambers of Allahvardi Khan (1021/1612) and Hātim Khan 
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(1010/1601), the Khiyaban and the redecorated dome chamber of the 
Imam himself. Of these the crucial elements are the Khiyaban and the 
chamber of Allāhvardī Khan. 

The Khiyābān, divided by the Old Court (which nevertheless con- 
tinues the same axis) into an "upper" and "lower" section, traverses 
the entire length of the shrine at its northern extremity, and totals 
about 200 m. in length. A watercourse, a section of the great 7 
provided for the city by Mir ‘Ali Shir, runs through its centre. The 
scale of the undertaking (made even more remarkable by the fact that 
the area was densely built-up), its bold simplicity, and the use of water 
as an integral part of the design, all have affinities with the much larger 
project of the Chahar Bagh. Flanked on either side by shops, the two 
halves of the Khiyaban mediate between the shrine and the outer 
world. They also impose order on and knit together the otherwise ill- 
assorted northern facade of the shrine and thus provide a fitting and 
dignified approach to the Sahn-i Kuhna, the finest courtyard of the 
shrine proper. The east and west aivans of this courtyard, along the 
axis of the watercourse, are also due to Shah ‘Abbas, and here again the 
themes later taken up at Isfahan make their first appearance. In sheer 
scale both aivans challenge the portal aivàns of the Masjid-1 Shah at 
Isfahan and, unlike that aivan, fulfil a double function : not only do they 
serve as the formal entrances to the shrine, but they also act as key 
components of the Sahn-1 Kuhna, marking the centre of each short 
side. The sequence of large and small bays, of solids and voids, adopted 
in this inner façade is unique. The approach to the dome chamber of 
Allahvardi Khan is rather unpromising, for Qajar additions have cast 
into permanent gloom an entrance aivan designed for sunlight. Yet the 
modest size of this portal, and the exterior of the dome itself, with its 
shallow profile and plain surface formerly crowned by a diminutive 
domed belvedere, show clearly enough that the building was intended 
primarily as an interior. Like the mausoleum of Oljeitü at Sultāniyya, 
from which it may derive, it is an octagon throughout until the 
springing of the dome, an unusual feature for large domed buildings in 
Iran. Both structures also share a marked emphasis on lighting and a 
preference for articulating the interior walls by deep arched recesses. 
The Safavid chamber, however, owes its intensity not to architecture 
so much as to decoration, for almost every available surface is covered 
in tilework. The head of each recess is crowned with cascading stalac- 
tites and they also encrust part of the dome. These broken surfaces and 
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deep bays reflect light at every turn, while the tilework itself is 
spangled with tiny bright flowers, each one a pinpoint of light against 
the dark ground. Within each bay subdivisions are multiplied into a 
complex array of rectangular and arched panels, each different from its 
neighbour in outline and in the design or colour of its field. Net vaults 
of Timurid type constitute the transition zone, and the choice of this 
device accords with the fragmented nature of the individual parts 
within the grand design. Amidst a singularly rich repertoire of living 
creatures “birds of paradise” dominate.! Rectangular inscription bands 
frame the lower arches and provide much-needed continuity. It would 
be hard to discover in Safavid architecture a more concentrated display 
of tilework so enhanced by an original elevation. 

In 1021/1612 Shah ‘Abbas visited the Ardabil shrine, to which he 
donated the royal porcelain collection, and various alterations to the 
shrine itself were made in his name from this time on, though a door 
dated 1011/1602—-3 shows that work was already being carried out 
earlier in his reign. His principal contribution was the redecoration in 
1037/1627—8 of the Dar al-Huffaz, a 14th-century foundation.? The 
treatment is unusual for a shrine, for it uses exclusively the techniques 
of gilding, plaster ornament and painting commonly associated with 
Safavid palaces. The Chinikhina, long regarded as entirely constructed 
under Shah ‘Abbas, has a structure as early as the 14th century though 
the interior decoration, including the dado of haft-rangi tiles and of 
course the entire architectural surround for the porcelain (again 
derived from palatial models such as the ‘Ali Qapü?), is of the early 17th 
century. The inner dome is unusual in that it continues the net vaulting 
of the “pendentives”’ as a decorative motif, so that the entire surface is 
criss-crossed with lozenge and stellar forms. Fresco paintings and 
carved and relief stucco in an idiom reminiscent of rocaille fill most of 
these panels. Again this ornament is painted and gilded. 

At Mahan too the work of Shah ‘Abbas is intermingled with that of 
earlier and later generations. To the west of the 15th-century dome 
chamber of Shah Ni'mat- Allah, which was the nucleus of the shrine 
and which he restored in 1010/1601, he added a covered gallery (dar 
al-huffaz) and an adjoining courtyard. The long corridors thus created 
carry transverse vaults of the type encountered in the oratories of the 


1 Pope, "Representations”. 
2 Morton, “The Ardabil Shrine”, pp. 52—4. Weaver, Preliminary Study, pp. 18—22, 36-8. 
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Yazd Jami‘, which provide a structural skeleton embellished by a 
matchless assembly of cupolas and oculi of stellar design (pl. 42). When 
viewed as a continuous series, their different patterns mingle like those 
of a kaleidoscope in the fluid transition from one bay to the next. The 
dazzling white plaster finish perfectly complements these precise 
abstract designs; colour would be superfluous. The lower part of the 
gallery is, despite subsequent repairs, readily datable by inscriptions to 
998/1589—90, and the vaults are probably contemporary with this, even 
though they are closely paralleled in the Qajar sections of the shrine, 
such as the Vakil mosque, which were built at a time when spectacular 
vaulting, as demonstrated in the bazaars of Qum, Kashan and Kirman 
itself, was especially fashionable. Simpler forms of these probably 
Safavid vaults had long been established in southern Iran, while the use 
of pure white vaulting in cultic buildings had an equally long history. 
Moreover, the vaulted bays in the lower parts of the western gallery 
exploit the contrast between plain white stalactite vaults, lightly 
sprinkled with tiled insets, and the intense polychromy of tiled dadoes. 
Such tiled insets are a distinctively Timurid feature which might well 
have continued into Safavid times but would be surprising at a much 
later date. The evidence therefore favours a Safavid date, though more 
detailed discussion of the Mahan vaults must await a full monographic 
account of the shrine. Other decorative features include floral frescoes 
in the lower vaults and - in glaze - window grilles and inscribed 
cartouches.! 

Apart from the great shrine complexes the outstanding Safavid en- 
semble in the provinces is the mosque, madrasa and caravansarai of 
Ganj ‘Ali Khan, the governor of Kirman under Shah ‘Abbas (fig. 9). 
The inscriptions date the work to 1007/1598, though it was probably 
begun as early as 996/1587, and are the work of the celebrated calligra- 
pher "Alī Riza-yi ‘Abbasi. The ensemble comprises a rectangular plaza 
(100 m. X 56 m) with a two-storey building, probably a caravansarai 
(dimensions 55 m. X 53 m.), on its east side, a small mosque adjoining 
it and two bazaars facing each other across the square: a Maidan-i Shah 
in miniature? The bazaars comprise a series of adjacent shops each 
consisting of a deep domed bay, and are linked by a similar line of 
shops on the west side of the maidān. An impressive 12-sided chahār-sū 
with deep radiating niches takes up the south-west corner of the com- 


1Bastānī-Parīzī, Rābnumā, pp. 74—95. 2 Idem, "L'Ensemble”. 
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Fig. 9. Kirman. Complex of Ganj ‘Ali Khan, plan. 


plex. An octagonal cistern or reservoir (auž) with radiating dome 
chambers on each of its eight sides was also added to an earlier hammam 
already comprising numerous octagonal structures and adjoining the 
southern bazaar. Opposite the bath on the other side of the maidān is a 
square darabkhana to which a large vestibule gives access. Numerous 
portals led to these various structures. The whole was made vagf in 
1008/1599 and again in Rajab 1024/July 1615. Apart from the bath, a 
very complex affair of half a dozen major elements whose chronology 
has yet to be established, the most remarkable element in this complex 
is the caravansarai, which conforms so little to the norm for this genre 
that it has tentatively been identified as a madrasa. It would, however, 
be an equally exceptional specimen of that genre too. No two sides are 
symmetrical or even of equal depth, and the presence of numerous 
rooms of uneven size and layout is hard to parallel in any public 
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building of the period. Especially puzzling is the densely planned 
multi-chambered area between the courtyard and the maidān. More 
functions could be suggested for these various chambers, however, in 
the context of an urban caravansarai (with its requirement for ware- 
houses and secure chambers for valuable goods) than of a madrasa. In 
the portal spandrels of this building is a series of chinoiserie themes in 
niched oval medallions (themselves a Chinese feature) or amidst 
arabesque scrolls. Dragons and phoenixes fight while cranes and 
Chinese clouds act as spacefillers. Other motifs include jackals, moun- 
tain sheep and felines bringing down gazelles, a repertory borrowed 
directly from contemporary carpets. Strangest of all, however, is the 
winged angel carrying a baby witha lion looking upwards from below, 
presumably a reference to ‘Ali (who was commonly termed 7 
"lion”). 

Among Safavid madrasas the Madrasa-yi Khan in Shiraz, built 
between 1024/1615 and 1036/1627 by a certain Husain Samma'i, is on 
several counts perhaps the most interesting. It is the only Safavid 
madrasa which has been subjected to a detailed historical and func- 
tional scrutiny (through its published vagf-ndma) as well as to a 
thorough architectural analysis. It demonstrates that the best work in 
the provinces yielded nothing to that of the capital. Indeed, some of its 
details, like the fine stereotomy of its dadoes, its dragon carving 16 
stone, above all the tilework of its vestibule, show a vital and original 
local style. Lastly, it provides ample evidence that the emphasis on 
sheer size (the madrasa measures v. 82 m. X vc. 69 m.) which so often 
recurs in the buildings of Isfahan was by no means confined to that city 
or to royal foundations, though it is no doubt significant that the 
patrons here were Allahvardi Khàn and his son Imam Quli, succes- 
sively governors of Fars and both high in the royal favour. The layout 
displays numerous as yet unexplained variations on earlier madrasas. 
While the standard four-aivān plan is employed, the general lack of 
symmetry within this framework is marked. Only the north and south 
sides agree, with their two storeys of student cells. The communal 
areas of the plan, including the vaulted apsidal aivàn which is the 
cynosure of the whole building, are to the east rather than on the qibla 
side or within the entrance complex as at Khargird. Moreover, there is 
no separate mosque; the south-western aivan, located at right angles to 
the entrance, fulfils this function. Within the entrance complex are 
groups of rooms opening off central corridors, many of them difficult 
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of access. In all its essential features the upper storey echoes the 
arrangement of the lower.! 

The works of Shah ‘Abbas constitute a kind of terminus. No later 
shah erected a tithe of the buildings which may justifiably be laid to his 
credit. Instead, the pattern of later building which emerges consistently 
is of repairs and embellishments to existing monuments. Chardin was 
right: when Shah ‘Abbas the Great ceased to breathe, Persia ceased to 
prosper.? The dramatic fall in the quantity, scale and — to some extent 
— quality of architecture after his reign justifies a somewhat summary 
treatment of later work. 

This approach is most thoroughly vindicated in dealing with the 
output of the immediate successor of ‘Abbas, Shah Safi. In his thirteen- 
year reign his principal achievement in the field of architecture seems 
to have been the modest mosques built at Shahristan and Turbat-i 
Haidariyya; he seems also to have contributed to the gardens of Safia- 
bad and Fin. In Isfahan he repaired the Imāmzāda Ismā'1l and the tomb 
of Baba Qasim, and completed the mausoleum of Baba Rukn al-Din. 
He also put some of the finishing touches to the Masjid-1 Shah. New 
buildings in the city included the Masjid-i Āgā Nir (1039/1629) and 
the Madrasa-yi Mulla ‘Abd-Allah. 

Shah ‘Abbas II was a much more zealous builder and at least two 
undisputed masterpieces in Isfahan - the Chihil Sutūn palace and the 
Khajü bridge — can be attributed to him. Among other buildings of 
high quality for which he was responsible one may cite the Talar 
Ashraf and Masjid-i Hakim in Isfahan and, in part, the Qadamgah near 
Nīshāpūr. Restoration work or new building was carried out on the 
shrines of Ardabil, Qum and Mashhad and on the Friday mosques of 
Kirman, Gurgan and Qazvin as well as on numerous smaller mosques 
and shrines. He also added the marble dadoes and great door of the 
Masjid-i Shah. Finally, in Isfahan itself some fine smaller cultic build- 
ings were put up during his reign: the Armenian church of the Holy 
Sisters (actually in Julfa), the Masjid-1 Misri, the Masjid-i Sārū Taqi, 
the Madrasa-yi Jadda Buzurg and the Madrasa-yi Jadda Küchak. 

The Chihil Sutün is deservedly the most famous of Persian palaces, 
perhaps because it 1s one of the few to have kept its original garden 
ambiente (figs 104,b). Thus some flavour of the festive, hedonistic life- 
style celebrated there still lingers. The prospect over the ornamental 


1 Khoubnazar and Kleiss, pls. 57—61. 2 Chardin 111, 291. 
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lake, closed by an axial pavilion, is integral to the architecture. 
Formerly the royal gardens were strewn with palaces of this kind, each 
drawing much of its individual quality from its surroundings. Such a 
tradition is at least as old as Hadrian’s Tivoli palace and is found 
throughout the Muslim world, in Samarqand, Edirne and Granada. 
Kaempfer’s map of the royal garden precinct at Isfahan gives a vivid 
impression of such landscape architecture (figs 114, ሪ).፤ But if the gen- 
eral tradition from which these garden palaces sprang is clear, the 
specific antecedents of the Chihil Sutün type are difficult to determine. 
Parallels are commonly drawn with the hypostyle palaces of Persepolis 
and with the talar of the typical Caspian house, but neither is very 
convincing. Paradoxically, despite its trabeate form it owes more to 
Sasanian palaces than to any other traceable source, for the deep 
recessed central bay leading to the throne room operates just like a 
Sasanian aivān. 

Like many other Safavid palaces, the Chihil Sutin has a deliberately 
unstable and impermanent air. Its eighteen pillars, seemingly as thin as 
matchsticks, seem preposterously inadequate to bear the burden of the 
apparently massive flat roof. There is an element of hyperbole here 
which finds expression in different terms in other Islamic palaces such 
as Saljūg Oubāzābād or Il-Khanid Soghurluq/Saturiq, and is evoked 
by the very title of Chihil Sutin ~ “many” rather than “forty” 
columns; the theory that the name refers to the reflections of these 
columns in the water is surely a picturesque fantasy. 

Like the ‘Ali Qapü, however, this palace offers an aspect of four- 
square solidity from its sides and rear which 15 very different from its 
frail and insubstantial facade. Long bays some 5 m. deep open along 
the lateral facades and each is punctuated by four columns. Niches with 
frescoes of courtly scenes break the recessed wall behind. In contrast to 
the main facade the rear wall presents a solid mass of masonry in which 
the principal break is the rear entrance. This, like all the other en- 
trances, is stepped, for the palace 1s placed on a platform. The internal 
layout is readily grasped and has none of the bewildering complexities 
of the ‘Ali Qapa. Three major spatial units are set side by side: the tālār 
leads into a throne room which in turn gives onto the main hall. 
Subsidiary chambers on the pattern of the ‘Ali Qapü flank the throne 
room on its short and the main hall on its long side. Thus spacious and 


! Galdieri, “Relecture”. Luschey, “Der königliche Marstall". 
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Fig. 10a. Isfahan. Chihil Sutün, section. 
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Fig. tob. Isfahan. Chihil Sutin, plan. 


intimate units alternate and interact in a design of admirable compact- 
ness. They have a rich fresco decoration which recycles the threadbare 
repertoire of courtly scenes in the painting of Riza-yi ‘Abbasi — vapid 
youths and maidens halfheartedly dallying and drinking in a landscape 
of eternal spring. In the large halls these themes are relegated to the 
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Fig. 11a. Isfahan. Drawing (“Planographia”) of the royal precinct. 


lower part of the walls, while more ambitious scenes of royal banquet- 
ing and battle claim pride of place. The tālār ceiling and eaves are 
prinked out in paint and marquetry work. Most of this decoration is 
given an architectural quality by the division of the ceiling into a grid 
of recessed panels, a technique earlier used in medieval vaults. Multi- 
tiered stalactite capitals, again a familiar medieval form, mediate 
between the columns and thé roof. If the tālār seems somewhat bare 
and echoing now, in its heyday bright curtains were hung between the 
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Fig. 11b. E. Galdieri's interpretation of Kaempfer's "Planographia", in a simplified drawing by 
H. Gaube. 


columns and the floor was strewn with carpets on which courtiers 
reclined to watch the dancing girls frolic. 

The other great masterpiece of this reign is the Khaji bridge, 
erected on the foundations of a Timurid bridge at the royal command, 
probably by the shah's general Hasan Beg, in 1060/1650 and named 
after a nearby quarter of the city (pl. 444). Though less than half the 
length of the bridge of Allahvardi Khan (132 m. as against ¢. 300 m.) it 
is lent a more imposing air by the massive octagonal pavilion which 
straddles it in mid-stream, and juts out on both sides like a prow. 
Moreover, unlike its predecessor the Khājū bridge rests on a high 
stone platform which to the east shelves down to the river in a series of 
shallow steps broken by sluices, while to the west spear-shaped 
contreforts break the river’s flow. This podium on which the superposed 
arcades of the bridge rest transforms the structure into a massive three- 
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Fig. 12. Isfahan, Khājū bridge, section and plans. 


tiered elevation conceived in highly plastic terms (fig. 12). Diminutive 
half-octagonal kiosks, reduced versions of the great centrepiece, termi- 
nate the bridge at each end. In purely visual terms it has a variety and 
compactness which is far removed from the monotonous length of the 
Allāhvardī Khan bridge. Functionally, too, it is a far more complex 
structure. The upper section is subdivided into a central track for 
horses and wheeled traffic with a vaulted pedestrian footway on either 
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side. The lowest section serves as a weir which at its widest reaches 26 
m.; when the sluices are closed the level of the river rises by some two 
metres. The central pavilion is simply a typical Safavid pleasure palace 
incorporated into a utilitarian structure. From this peerless vantage 
point the shah could watch aquatic sports, mock naval battles, water 
polo and regattas, while the inner rooms gave him the opportunity to 
retire in private when he wished. Nondescript modern tilework and 
stencilled carpet designs have replaced the gilded paintwork and moral 
saws which formerly graced these rooms. In its location the bridge 
testifies to the same careful planning as does its design. It 1s athwart the 
old road to Shiraz, 1t provided conveniently quick access to the Zoro- 
astrian quarter and thus effectively kept the Zoroastrians off the Chahar 
Bagh, and finally it continues the axis of the east side of the maidan. A 
now vanished covered bazaar linked maidàn and bridge.! 

Among the many mosques erected by high officials of the Safavid 
court in the 17th century the Masjid-1 Hakim 15 outstanding alike for its 
size and for the splendour and extent of its ornament. It was erected in 
1067/1656 with funds sent from India by the court physician of Shah 
‘Abbas II, Muhammad 13381 Hakim, who had fled to the Mughal 
court after incurring his master's wrath by certain intrigues. Several 
later dates occurring in the unusually rich epigraphy — 1069/1658—9, 
1071/166o-1 and 1073/1662—3 — suggest that the 1067/1656—7 date 
refers only to the completion of construction work on the mosque. 
These inscriptions were written by the finest calligrapher of the day, 
Muhammad Riza al-Imami. The classical formula of courtyard with 
axial aivans linked by two-tier arcades and with a domed sanctuary is 
realised on a generous scale. While lengthy Qur’anic inscriptions from 
sūras 1, xvii, xlv and lxii are used within the aivans and dome 
chamber, the courtyard facade consists largely of sacred names in 
square Kufic forming ingenious patterns. The virtual absence of floral 
motifs is marked. 

This decorative scheme is notable for its avoidance of overall revet- 
ment, for it is conceived as an assembly of separate panels framed 
against a plain brick ground. The general effect is not of a continuously 
tiled surface, as in the Masjid-i Shah, but of a predominantly brick 
building enlivened by touches of colour. Architectural values are begin- 


1 Pope, in SPA, pp. 1237—40. Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 582-5. Ferrante, in Zander, Travaux, 
pp. 451-62. 
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ning to reassert themselves. Structurally the most interesting feature of 
the mosque is its qibla side. In the aivan preceding the dome chamber, 
for example, a shallow stalactite vault is suddenly resolved into an 
ornamental and two-dimensional squinch net etched onto the plain 
smooth surface of the vault. The plastic configurations of a full-scale 
stalactite vault are decisively rejected in favour of a smooth and indeed 
comparatively plain surface. Similar concerns govern the layout of the 
dome chamber. This owes much to the Lutf-Allah mosque in its 
virtual removal of the transition zone in favour of a ring of eight 
arches occupying the lower elevation, but the arches on the diagonals 
are much smaller than those on the principal axes and kite-shaped 
forms (not pendentives as they are sometimes called) are needed to ከ1] 
the huge spandrels thus created. Three mihrābs and a minbar suffic- 
iently emphasise the importance of this mosque.! 

In the field of religious architecture about half of the work associ- 
ated with Shah ‘Abbas II is found in Isfahan, and while a few new 
foundations are recorded elsewhere (Vazir mosque, Kāshān, 1055/ 
1645; Friday Mosque, Sarm, 1062/1651) most of the dated work in the 
provinces consists of repairs and additions to existing structures — e.g. 
the Mashhad shrine (1057/1647) or the Qadamgah near Nīshāpūr 
(founded 1020/1611 and refurbished 1053/1643), a domed octagon of 
the same general type as some of the 16th-century mausolea discussed 
above; whereas the activity in Isfahan includes many new buildings, of 
which three madrasas and at least eight mosques survive. This situa- 
tion persisted throughout the reign of his successors, the last two 
Safavid monarchs. 

Neither secular nor cultic architecture saw any significant advances 
in the last half-century of Safavid rule. Instead the trend was towards 
the retrospective. The major monuments erected by Shah Sulaiman are 
again secular, not religious — perhaps because the commanding loca- 
tion and scale of the mosques on the maidān, and the presence of a 
hoary jami', discouraged major cultic buildings. Among the palaces the 
Hasht Bihisht (Eight Paradises") of 1080/1669 is paramount (fig. 
134).? The very name, a common one for gardens in Iran, is evocative, 
though perhaps a more worldly paradise is intended, for the palace 
houses eight intimate pavilions. Its layout is a triumph of compactness, 


! Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 152-4. Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 612-20. 
2 Seherr- Thoss, pp. 204—9, figs. H—1 and pls. 95-5. Hunarfar, Ganjina, pp. 622—6. Ferrante, in 
Zander, Travaux, pp. 399-420. 
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although paradoxically the first impression is one of untrammelled 
space. On the principal axes huge talars open, extending up to roof 
level, so that from every part of the building views of the surrounding 
gardens impinge (fig. 134). These talars are set off by sturdy polygonal 
corner turrents, each of which holds a complex of rooms and stairways 
on two storeys. Thus the private chambers of the palace and the access 
to them are managed within the corner blocks which carry the whole 
edifice. Intensively exploited areas thereby alternate with markedly 
open ones, while an octagonal pool with a fountain symbolically brings 
nature right into the building, a conceit repeated at the ‘Ali Qapü and 
the Chihil Sutin. The rather unsightly pitched roof gives no hint that it 
covers a huge and spectacular mugarnas vault pierced at its apex in 
Timurid fashion by a high drum with an inner dome. This oculus 15 
brilliantly lit by eight windows. Like the Chihil Sutin, the Hasht 
Bihisht rests on a stone-faced platform as high as a man and ascended 
by axial stairways, each different from the next. It is hard not to see 
here, as at the Chihil Sutin, a faint echo of an ancient Iranian tradition 
whereby palaces were raised on platforms and thus symbolically 
removed beyond the ken of the common man. 

The impact of the original decoration is now lost beyond recall, for 
over the years the building fell victim to neglect and to the misguided 
attentions of Qajàr craftsmen whose mirrorwork and frescoes com- 
pletely transformed it. But surviving parts of the original scheme (e.g. 
in some of the reception rooms on the second floor) go far to justify 
Chardin’s panegyrics. Following an Iranian tradition for which early 
Islamic as well as Safavid parallels may be cited, the various little 
rooms are vaulted and ornamented in subtly different ways but bear a 
strong family likeness. Quite small rooms are given an illusion of size 
by the use of several adjoining vaulted areas. These are broken up into 
multiple facets which effortlessly blend into each other, and are, as 
Herbert would say, “‘pargetted with azure and gold". The decorative 
repertoire has a chinoiserie flavour already encountered in the ‘Ali 
(3358. Externally the accent was on tilework, some of which survives 
in the spandrels of the blind arches. Hunting scenes prevail. These are 
treated in a style akin to contemporary book painting, with the anti- 
naturalistic colour schemes of that medium. Thus green stags flee 
across a yellow ground punctuated by blue trees. 

Much simpler in plan is the other important late Safavid palace to 
survive in Isfahan, the Talar Ashraf, which may date from v. 1690. It 
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Fig. 15b. Isfahan, Hasht Bihisht, interior. 


comprises a central pavilion, roofed with a groined vault, and a smaller 
room on each side, a disposition already found in the rear part of the 
Chihil Sutün. Three aivans knit together the façade. Inside, the stalac- 
tite vaulting is of the same type as that of the Hasht Bihisht, but the 
minutely worked stucco is something of a novelty. 
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Several important madrasas were built or repaired in the reign of 
Shah Sulaiman. In the Mashhad shrine, for example, which also re- 
ceived other embellishments at this time, inscriptions record repairs in 
the Dū Dar (1088/1677), Parizad (1091/1680) and Balasar (1091/1680) 
madrasas (fig. 8). In Isfahan the Madrasa-yi Mulla 'Abd-Allāh, which 
was probably built in the early 17th century, was in its time, according 
to Chardin, “le plus grand et le plus riche collège [ste] d'Ispahan" — 
which says little for the standard of the forty-eight others, since it ts 
somewhat humdrum. It bears a vaqf text of 1088/1677—8 recording the 
endowment of shops for the building. 

It 1s customary to confine any discussion of the last quarter-century 
of Safavid architecture to a single group of monuments — the bazaar, 
caravansarai and madrasa on the Chahar Bagh. Summary though this 
approach is, it is broadly speaking justifiable. The reign of Shah Sultan 
Husain saw dated work, whether of construction or repair, carried out 
on something over thirty buildings, slightly less than in the previous 
reign and roughly comparable to the amount of work carried out 
under Shah ‘Abbas II. But very little of this total represents new work. 
A mihrab in the Gurgān Jami‘ (1108/1696), an aivan in that of Dizfül 
(1110/1698), multiple repairs — e.g. to the Imāmzāda 150331 at Isfahan 
between 1100/1688—9 and 1115/1703, to the Chihil Sutin, and to the 
tomb of Khwaja Rabi‘ (1119/1707) — these do not add up to a volume 
of work large enough to permit a final judgment. With the odd excep- 
tion (e.g. the Friday Mosque of Chashum, 1105/1694, the nearby 
Fasīhiyya madrasa in Sabzavār, 1124/1712, or the tomb of Sahl b. ‘Ali at 
Arak, 1110/1698) such new buildings as were erected were restricted to 
Isfahan. They include the mosque and bath of ‘Ali Qulî Agha, both of 
1122/1710, the Madrasa-yi Sadr, the Madrasa-yi Shamsabad, founded by 
the merchant Muhammad Mahdi in 1125/1713, the Madrasa-yi 
Kāsahgarān (1105/1694) and the Madrasa-yi Nimavard. The latter, built 
by one Zainab Begum in 1117/1705—6, is an ambitious building with a 
monumental tiled portal and a courtyard with bevelled corners like the 
Khargird madrasa. But the scale of these foundations is too modest, and 
their decoration too banal, to offer any insight into the quality of the best 
work produced under royal patronage at this time. For such an insight one 
can study only the complex of buildings on the Chahar Bagh: the Madar-1 
Shah madrasa, caravansarai and bazaar (pl. 445, fig. 14).! 


1 Coste, pp. 26—7 and pls. XVIII- XX, XXX-XX XII. Godard, “Isfahan”, pp. 155—9. Pope, 
in SPA, pp. 1213-15. Hunarfar, Ganyīna, pp. 685—723. 
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Fig. 14. Isfahan. Madrasa, caravansarai and bazaar of Shah Sultān Husain, plan. 


They are an entirely unexpected return to the grandiose planning of 
Shah ‘Abbas I, and together these three buildings may claim to repre- 
sent the principal achievement of Safavid architecture after the 1630s. 
A less likely patron than the feeble and dilatory Shah Sultan Husain can 
scarcely be imagined. But if the scale and ambition of the project are 
noteworthy, no less significant is its dependence on earlier Safavid 
models. Shortly before the dynasty was extinguished the familiar 
elements of its architecture are reshuffled on a large scale for the last 
time. But the result, though fine, cannot claim to be an unusually 
original creation. Its merits lie in the serene and rational disposition of 
the three constituent units. The madrasa and caravansarai are orien- 
tated along the same due eastward axis, marked by the entrance portal 
of the madrasa and continued in the pools of both buildings, pools 
which extend even to the stables closing off the complex at the east end. 
It will be seen that the elaborate shifts to ensure an accurate qibla in the 
maidān are not pursued here and the mihrāb wall of the dome chamber 
points, inaccurately, due south. Presumably Shah Sultan Husain, for all 
his piety, lacked the resolution to break with the long-established axes 
of the Chahàr Bagh and the maidàn, while tradition made it virtually 
impossible to place the sanctuary chamber in the south-west diagonal 
of the building. In fact, the madrasa bears all the marks of a blueprint 
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conceived on a drawing board and executed without special reference 
to its setting. Its plan is so similar to that of the adjoining caravansarai 
that it is tempting to regard them as the work of one man. Seldom has 
the flexibility of the four-aivān plan been more clearly demonstrated. 

Nevertheless, within this broad schema both buildings possess 
somewhat unusual features. The madrasa lacks a large lecture hall and 
instead has polygonal, usually niched, chambers opening on the axes 
and diagonals (pl. 452). It is hard to suggest a specific function for so 
many such chambers. Those on the bevelled diagonals are repeated at 
first floor level. The intervening areas on both floors are filled with 
narrow double cells. A pathway and a pool divide the courtyard into 
four miniature gardens, perhaps intended as a graceful echo of the 
wider Chahar Bagh outside (pl. 45). Aesthetically the madrasa’s arcades 
are a happy compromise between the plainness of the maidān arcades 
and the somewhat oppressive overall tilework of those in the Masjid-i 
Shah. Their interiors are whitewashed, with vaulting lines picked out 
in blue, while their court fagades are tiled. The dome chamber, on the 
other hand, is in elevation so close a copy of the great dome of the 
Masjid-i Shah that they are readily confused. But while the later archi- 
tect might strive to emulate the earlier achievement, he could add 
nothing to it — an apt commentary on the relationship between the 
earlier and the later period. Only the tilework shows a marked decline 
from the standards of the 1620s, which themselves were not unduly 
high. Floral tile mosaic is almost entirely absent and muqarnas compo- 
sitions, where large tilesare impracticable, are replaced by chequerwork. 
Coarse, indeed rather primitive, geometrical designs are frequent and 
are not improved by an unpleasant custard yellow which invades the 
colour scheme. Nevertheless, the madrasa may fairly claim to be the 
finest building of its kind in the country apart from the Madrasa-yi 
Ghiyāsiyya at Khargird (pl. 28). 

To the north the bazaar knits together the two larger buildings. It 
comprises a single broad corridor some 220 m. in length bordered 
symmetrically on both sides by multiple arcades. For the first eighty 
metres these open into deep recesses for shops and thereafter into 
shallow booths. The division between the two types of recess coincides 
with the eastern perimeter of the madrasa. The deeper recesses on the 
madrasa side serve to conceal the fact that the madrasa and the caravan- 
sarai are not harmoniously aligned to their northern end; and they 
ensure that the arterial passage in the bazaar runs as straight as a die. 
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The back walls of the southern recesses are contiguous with those of 
the madrasa and the caravansarai, thus permitting the back wall in each 
case to serve two buildings. Oddly enough no such continuity exists 
between the two larger buildings on the east-west axis, so that they are 
separated for their length by a narrow passage. Its function may have 
been to insulate the madrasa from noise within the caravansarai. The 
income from the bazaar and caravansarai was intended for the upkeep 
of the madrasa, and the size of the latter goes far to explain the 
spacious scale of the other two projects. Particularly noteworthy are 
the huge rectangular stables, now vanished, which ran almost the 
entire length of the caravansarai on the east side. Equally unusual is the 
placing of aivans on the entrance axis alone, while the east and west 
sides are marked only by an enlarged bay which does not even embrace 
both floors. But, as with the madrasa and bazaar, the scale is impressive 
and the planning is meticulous and rational to the last detail. The 
confident marshalling of such large forms was a heritage bequeathed to 
Zand and Qajar architects and is arguably the great strength of Persian 
architecture in post-Safavid times. 

The Safavid period has left a legacy of wall painting incomparably 
ticher than the sum total which survives from previous periods. Most 
of it decorates palaces, though an important undated cycle of battle and 
hunting scenes adorns the upper part of the Bazaar Gate in Isfahan. Its 
relatively public subject matter is entirely appropriate to its location. 
The two major bridges in Isfahan also carry painted decorative 
schemes, but these are of minor interest only, while the paintings in the 
Hasht Bihisht, in contradistinction to its tilework, avoid figural sub- 
jects. However, in the Chihil Sutin and ‘Ali Qapü palaces recent clean- 
ing and conservation by italian teams has revealed ambitious figural 
schemes in as much of their original splendour as their only partial 
preservation permits. They show an almost total dependence on the 
repertoire of contemporary book painting, with its emphasis on 
intimate courtly scenes and its occasional frankly erotic flavour. The 
artists decline to exploit the varied wall surfaces available to them and 
prefer to reproduce on a larger scale the rectangular and oblong frames 
of book illustration. In consequence the palace becomes in effect a 
picture gallery, an impression strengthened by the eye-level height of 
these artificial panels and by the deliberately muted floral or other non- 
figural motifs which fill the intervening spaces. This interstitial decora- 
tion operates as a kind of wallpaper. The tendency to reduce a 
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dauntingly large wall space to a series of manageable units is found in 
Safavid tilework too, but there it cannot be regarded as the standard 
solution to the problem of dovetailing decoration with architecture. 

Three major themes can be isolated in these figural schemes. The 
first category comprises one or more persons reclining alfresco, drink- 
ing or picnicking. The second group consists of single standing figures 
of courtiers or foreigners, the latter sufficiently identified by costume 
or attribute (thus an Englishman holds a turnip, presumably an exotic 
vegetable at the Safavid court). In these panels, which are usually 
vertical and over life-size, an attempt at realistic rather than idealised 
representation is made. Finally, a third group depicts busy crowded 
scenes of court receptions or battles. Here again an attempt at portrai- 
ture — Shah 'Abbas is instantly recognisable — and perhaps even satire 
(as in the cameo of a drunken youth, turban awry, reeling away from a 
feast supported by pages) breaks through the hackneyed conventions 
which govern these themes. Influences from European painting, which 
are themselves apparently filtered through Mughal traditions, have 
been detected in these large-scale paintings. So far it has not been 
possible to assign a date to these various figural wall-paintings, but the 
evidence suggests that they were produced in the reign of 'Abbas II 
(1052/1642— 1077/1666). 

It remains to consider one typically Safavid genre of building: the 
caravansarai (pl. 46; fig. 152,5). The dearth of datable examples makes it 
desirable to treat these structures as a group rather than singly. Discus- 
sion of their variety, their utilitarian quality, the patrons who financed 
them, the planning devices and ideals used in their construction, and 
the dating problems which they present should place in better perspec- 
tive the Safavid contribution to this field. By creating the abstraction 
of a “typical”? Safavid caravansarai and describing its features, useful 
conclusions may be drawn from the scores of Safavid caravansarais to 
survive.! 

The typical caravansarai, then, is set in open countryside and has a 
rectangular exterior marked by rounded towers at the corners and 
sometimes at intervals along the perimeter walls. The three side walls 
bear no decoration. At the centre of the main façade opens the single 
portal, sometimes flush but more often projecting boldly with its 
wings sometimes bevelled at the inner corners. When deep niches 


1 For useful introductory remarks on the genre, see Müller, pp. 9—30, 53-65, and SPA, 
pp. 1245-51. 
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articulate this facade, booths or shops may occupy them. Rings may be 
let into this wall for tethering animals. The provision of only one 
entrance has obvious advantages: traffic can be the more easily con- 
trolled and the security of the building is improved. A broad vaulted 
vestibule, sometimes of two storeys, mediates between the portal and 
the inner courtyard. If provision is made for an upper storey here, the 
space is often occupied by a ba/akhana, a well-ventilated private cham- 
ber which in some caravansarais is reserved for important guests. The 
inner courtyard, a spacious rectangle, is articulated by four aivans in a 
cruciform disposition. Individual chambers, consisting of a broad pub- 
lic porch leading into a narrow private cell for sleeping, and arranged 
in rows at right angles to the courtyard, link these aivans. These rooms 
facing the court rest on a raised platform so that the animals in the 
courtyard cannot intrude on the quarters reserved for travellers. Some- 
times tethering rings are attached to this platform. Between the cham- 
bers for travellers and the perimeter wall run long uninterrupted 
galleries used for stabling. Access to these is by passages in the diago- 
nals of the courtyard. Staircases in the thickness of the walls lead to the 
roof, which is also used for sleeping. Ample storage space is provided, 
often in the diagonals of the plan. Many caravansarais had a resident 
custodian, who had his private quarters adjoining or above the portal. 

Certain deficiencies are apparent in this imagined blueprint. Privacy, 
for example, was a privilege enjoyed by the few. Generally, no facilities for 
cooking were available, though the individual chambers had fireplaces. 
Ventilation was poor. Apparently there were sometimes no latrines. 
Safavid caravansarais, unlike those of earlier periods, generally had no 
mosque. Water was frequently unavailable within the building, though ዘ 
there were no cistern inside water could be obtained from a nearby well, 
stream, cistern or qanat. No special provision was made for female 
travellers. 

A few well-appointed caravansarais do, however, show that design- 
ers were aware of these imperfections and could overcome them at 
need. They have such extra features as shops, bakeries, baths, specially 
segregated quarters for women or for honoured guests, kitchens and 
even signal towers in which lights burned to guide desert traffic. Some 
of the larger examples even have two tiers of rooms; their interior 
facades approximate to those of mosques and madrasas.! Frequently 


| E.g., Siroux, “Les caravanserais routiers", pp. 356 (Mahyār), 366 (Gabrābād), 362 (Sarda- 
han), 364—5 (Chah-i Siyah Nau). 
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Fig. 15a. Bisitün. Safavid caravansarai, plan. 


these improvements are grafted on to earlier Safavid or pre-Safavid 
caravansarais; examples are even known of Safavid caravansarais refur- 
bished in this period. 

Variety is a major characteristic of this genre of building. No two 
caravansarais are identical, despite their close family resemblance. A 
host of small, significant refinements from one caravansarai to the next 
can be detected even in groups of such buildings which were clearly 
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Fig. 15b. Bisitün. Safavid caravansarai, section and elevation. 


commissioned and built together, and were usually, one presumes, the 
work of a single architect. This variety is particularly striking if it 15 
recalled that these buildings, especially when they line the long, 
monotonous, semi-desert routes skirting the Dasht-1 Kavir, cater for a 
given size of caravan and so are identical in function to the others in 
the chain. Thus little purpose would be served by major changes in 
layout. Cultic structures, by contrast, were inherently open to a much 
wider range of functions which could be served by various elements 
grafted on to a nuclear plan. In addition, many external reasons 
account for the variety of Iranian architecture as a whole at any given 
period. Styles, for example, are often essentially local. Sites may be 
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irregular. A patron may lavish interest and money on a single building. 
Functions in a given genre of building vary from one structure to the 
next. Fashions in ornament change over the generations. Yet Safavid 
caravansarais achieve variety without such external spurs. With some 
exceptions, shortly to be noted, the functional constraints are remark- 
ably constant. If, then, the buildings maintain their variety, the reason 
must be sought less in external factors than in the mind of the architect. 
Seen as a whole, Safavid caravansarais offer silent testimony to the way 
that their architects grappled with the perennial problem of matching 
form with function. They allow us to admire the intellectual rigour and 
inventiveness of these masters who so often drew unexpected felicities 
from the deployment of a few standard elements, and who were 
capable, as some octagonal and circular caravansarais show, of break- 
ing the set conventions of the genre with dramatic effect.! Produced as 
they were in large numbers under official patronage, these caravansa- 
rais would be the obvious place to look for the use of blueprints in 
Safavid architecture; but such blueprints, if used, must have been 
systematically reworked on almost every occasion. 

Nevertheless there are certain external factors to which some cara- 
vansarais had to adjust. If they were sited in mountainous areas, for 
example, where the weather was liable to be severe, they were com- 
monly roofed throughout and might even be built into the hillside. 
Routes which incorporated extremes of climate, or were otherwise 
uncomfortable to travel, naturally carried less traffic and called for 
smaller caravansarais than the more popular arterial routes. Some 
routes were positively dangerous, for they travelled through areas 
infested by brigands. Hence, probably, the trio of octagonal fortified 
caravansarais on the Shiraz road. Proximity to a village might explain 
the reduced size of a caravansarai vis-à-vis others in the same chain. 
Conversely, if it was located close to a major town the caravansarai 
would probably have to deal with more than mercantile traffic, for it 
was an ancient custom to accompany a departing caravan to the end of 
the first day's stage. In the case of the Madar-i Shah caravansarai, some 
45 km. from Isfahan, the needs of ambassadors on their way to the 
court were borne in mind; hence the unusually lavish provision of 
elaborate guest rooms and a hammam. Yet other caravansarais per- 


1 Siroux, Caravansérails, pp. 73-5 (Dihbid, Aminabad, Khān-i Khurra). Kiani, “Robat 
Zayn-al-Din”, pp. 27-31. 
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formed subsidiary functions as links in the postal service, as refuges for 
nearby villages in time of danger or as military outposts. Exceptions 
apart, however, the multiple solutions that were devised within the 
basically simple framework of the celebrated four-aivan plan command 
admiration. 

A second hallmark of the genre is its plainness. For elaborate decora- 
tion no Safavid caravansarai approaches such medieval examples as 
Ribat-i Malik, Ziya’ Khātūn, Ribat-i Sharaf or a whole series of 
Mongol caravansarais. It seems to have been a policy decision to stress 
the utilitarian function of these buildings. Timurid examples had prob- 
ably initiated this trend, if the extensive but plain Qüsh Ribat, a foun- 
dation of Amir Shujā* al-Din in north-western Afghanistan dated 
912/1506—7, is any guide. Internal and external fagades in most Safavid 
caravansarais are plain, and the same austerity governs the vaulting in 
the covered areas. Only in the portal and in the vestibule behind it is 
this rule frequently broken, and then somewhat grudgingly. Portals, 
whether flush or salient, are decked out in ornamental brickwork or 
glazed tiles and often bore inscriptions, while the vestibule often 
boasts a stellar vault. These exceptions serve only to highlight the 
dominant severity of the building. So alien is this characteristic to the 
great public buildings of Iran that it demands an explanation. Perhaps 
the setting of the typical caravansarai in remote countryside, never to 
be seen by a large admiring public, is partly responsible, though it must 
be conceded that earlier patrons were not inhibited by this factor. 
Cultic buildings could be decorated to the greater glory of God, and 
palace decoration naturally reflected the luxurious life-style of the 
court; but the caravansarai called for display neither on cultic nor on 
secular grounds. Yet these reasons are insufficient to explain the plain- 
ness of these buildings. ۸ comparison with earlier caravansarais is 
instructive, for the richness of many of the surviving examples and the 
fact that evidence for a chain of such buildings is mostly lacking 
suggest that they were the product of ad hoc patronage: hence, no 
doubt, the very marked differences between them. Moreover, they 
enabled a wealthy patron to advertise this munificence without incurr- 
ing the much greater cost involved in a chain of caravansarais. The 
Safavid period, if not already late Timurid times, saw a total reversal of 
this practice. Chains of caravansarais were now built, often as part of a 
single building campaign. Thus the buildings were numerous and time 
was short. Moreover, the extensive scale of many of these structures 
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would have made their decoration too costly. Limited funds would 
also have discouraged innovation. A complex of factors therefore 
determined the marked lack of applied ornament in this genre and its 
rather conservative bias. At the same time these very factors helped to 
perfect the “house style" marked by economy, a sense of proportion 
and an infallibly good taste, and founded on wide experience. In much 
the same way even jobbing builders in Georgian Britain achieved 
consistently pleasing results. In both cases the very limitations of the 
architectural vocabulary were turned to advantage. It is easy to 
understand how the caravansarai became sai generis in this period and 
why there was little interaction with contemporary religious and 
palatial architecture. 

The Safavid caravansarai also sheds much light on the principles of 
design employed by architects of this period.! These principles are simple 
and practical, as befits a building intended for the daily unloading, 
provisioning, stabling and loading of hundreds of beasts, for the accom- 
modation of their masters and (in the case of urban caravansarais) for the 
sale of goods. The building is conceived less as a whole than as a quarter, 
and the four quarters are planned in identical fashion. This makes it easier 
for the architect to block out his design. Sometimes a smaller unit is 
employed: thus the size of an individual bay in the stabling area, or of an 
individual chamber in the accommodation for travellers, is repeated in 
modular form for all similar elements throughout the building. In this 
way caravansarais of very large surface area could be laid out with 
rigorous exactitude. Regular subdivisions are built into the plan to keep 
men and animals apart, and to separate adjoining stables; this 15 a prime 
function of the aivans. The variety of solutions devised for the treatment 
of the diagonal areas in the courtyards highlights the comparative same- 
ness of the rest of the courtyard façades and suggests that architects 
devoted special attention to these intersections. Perhaps, indeed, the 
solution adopted for these passageways dictated the rest of the plan. 

The construction of scores of such large and expensive buildings 
along the arterial roads of Iran clearly implies royal patronage. To this 
day most caravansarais throughout the country are confidently attri- 
buted by the local people to Shah ‘Abbas 1.5 While these identifications 


1 Kleiss, “Bericht”, p. 235 and Abb. 114. Siroux, Caravansérails, p. 52, fig. 15. In both cases a 
modular layout is assumed. 

5 Siroux, Caravansérails, pp. 8, 24—7. For literary evidence in the case of urban caravansarais in 
Isfahan, see Kiani, “The British Museum manuscript", pp. 22—5. 
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are individually open to doubt, zz toto they do deserve a certain measure 
of credence, the more so as no other type of building 1s so unhesitat- 
ingly identified. In some cases, even though no inscriptions survive, 
the existence of several very similar caravansarais at intervals along a 
given route is ample testimony — on the ground of expense alone - of 
exalted patronage, while the provision of caravansarais along compara- 
tively unfrequented routes only makes sense as part of an overall policy 
of encouraging trade, communications and pilgrimage. Shah ‘Abbas I 
15 known to have pursued such a policy with vigour. Some groups of 
caravansarais are associated with particular officials, such as those on 
the Isfahan — Kāshān road built by the Grand Eunuch Agha Kārmāl. 
Other single caravansarais were also built by courtiers, such as that of 
Gabrabad, which is associated with the royal general Mir Sabir. It 
seems likely that wealthy merchants too might have been active in this 
field, though there is apparently no epigraphical evidence for this. 

The dating of these buildings is problematic. Until this century ample 
evidence was available in the form of dating inscriptions, usually in glazed 
tilework, set in the entrance portals of many caravansarais. Subsequently, 
these panels, the only decorative element of obvious value, have all too 
frequently been removed. Most Iranian caravansarais that bear a date are 
of the Safavid period, and most of those were built in the 17th century. In 
a chain of similar caravansarais, one dated building may allow the others 
to be dated by association. But these dated points of reference are rare. In a 
building genre where the functional element is uppermost, the detailed 
decoration and elaborate vaulting which serve to date anepigraphic cultic 
buildings are absent. Yet the presence of certain types of vault (e.g. the 
kite or the sunburst variety, and muqarnas semi-domes with two or three 
broad tiers of cells), of geometric glazed tilework in colour schemes 
known from other Safavid buildings, and of flush patterned monochrome 
brickwork, all point to a Safavid date for anepigraphic caravansarais with 
these features. The absence of the distinctive arch profiles of earlier 
centuries offers further corroborative evidence. Above all, however, the 
huge quantity of caravansarais for which no pre-Safavid date can be 
canvassed must be the crucial factor in any dating controversy. For it is 
plain that between 1500 and 1900 the wealth, the organisation, the internal 
security and the expansion of trade which this mass of buildings implies 
only characterised Iranian society in the Safavid centuries. 

The detailed analysis of individual buildings in the previous pages 
must now be supplemented by a more general discussion of the wider 
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themes expressed by this architecture. Three broad headings suggest 
themselves: the political context of Safavid architecture, including ques- 
tions of patronage; its quantity, distribution, type and time-scale; and its 
characteristic styles. A discussion of the róle of the craftsman and of 
foreign influence on Safavid architecture will round off this section. 


THE POLITICAL CONTEXT OF SAFAVID ARCHITECTURE 


At first sight the political context of these times could be regarded as 
well suited for great architectural projects. A good many shahs reigned 
for a quarter of a century or more — Ismā11 I, ‘Abbas II, Sulaiman, Sultan 
Husain — while ‘Abbas I and Tahmasp I reigned for 41 and 52 years 
respectively. These long reigns provided the continuity necessary for 
sustained architectural campaigns. But such campaigns in fact occurred 
only sporadically, for several of these monarchs — e.g., Ismāīl I and 
Tahmasp I — failed to provide the necessary impetus from the top. As a 
result the period of 1500-90 is remarkably void of great architecture — 
mote so than any century in Iran since the arrival of the Buyids. With the 
accession of Shah ‘Abbas this situation changed dramatically; and the 
reason was precisely that not only the monarch but his courtiers too 
began to build. Apparently the menaces of the shah encouraged the 
laggards among them, and indeed the array of functionaries is suspici- 
ously representative: physicians, generals, amirs, chamberlains, major- 
domos and governors were all involved. But their joint activity sufficed 
to transform Isfahan beyond recognition. The European travellers com- 
ment on how these courtiers vied with each other in lavish building 
projects, but there is no proof that this emulation had any political edge. 
Thus it seems unlikely that the tribal and factional rivalries which 
simmered in the Safavid court found expression in competing architec- 
tural programmes. The women of the court seem to have had little hand 
in building, and such architectural patronage as was exercised by women 
in this period seems to have been directed particularly towards 
madrasas: there was no Safavid successor to Gauhar Shad. Beyond the 
orbit of the court there probably existed a class of merchant patrons 
whose financial support may help to explain the quantity of lavish 
bazaars (in Qazvin, Kirman, Kāshān and Qum apart from Isfahan itself) 
which were erected in this period.! 


| Stevens, pp. 450-40. 
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In the later Safavid period, therefore, patronage was exercised on a 
broader basis than hitherto. But the shah himself still played the pre- 
eminent róle, and his foundations often had a political motive. The 
establishment of Shi‘ism as the national creed goes far to explain the 
emphasis on shrines. Ardabil enjoyed particular prominence because of 
its unique status as a dynastic shrine (fig. 2), while the Mashhad shrine 
was lavishly embellished, evidently as part of an attempt to encourage 
pilgrimages there rather than to Mecca (fig. 8). Both political and 
economic considerations seem to underlie this scheme: Mecca was after 
all in Ottoman hands at this time. More surprising, perhaps, is the same 
shah’s patronage of work on Sunni monuments, such as Bistam, 
Turbat-i Jam and Turbat-1 Haidariyya. Given the solidly Sunni popula- 
tion of much of Khurasan, this support might be seen as an attempt by 
Shah ‘Abbas to win over these potential opponents. Economic rather 
than political or sectarian motives account for the extensive network of 
trade communications which he built up throughout Iran. In provid- 
ing major roads criss-crossing the country and serviced by regularly 
spaced caravansarais he was realising the dream of many of his prede- 
cessors. Urban caravansarais provided a support system for the rural 
ones and a major port was developed at Bandar ‘Abbas. This scale of 
investment in trading facilities is an expression of that same capacity to 
think big, that same awareness of a wider world, which produced the 
Maidān-i Shah. 

Indeed, the imperial aspirations of ‘Abbas and his eagerness to estab- 
lish contacts with Europe are the key to his architecture. He sought to 
make Isfahan rival Istanbul and Delhi, which at that very time were 
undergoing what might be termed an ostentatious face-lift that clearly 
proclaimed imperial aspirations. For once in Iranian history the great- 
est buildings which survive of a dynasty are those erected by its great- 
est ruler at the height of his power. It is of a piece with the grandiose 
vision of Shah ‘Abbas that the new Isfahan, essentially his personal 
creation, should attract the lion’s share of resources. By the later 
Safavid period the capital was becoming a central feature of govern- 
ment and society. The ruler was apt to spend most of his time there 
instead of on campaign, and it was natural that the capital should be 
increasingly embellished. Even under Ismā'īl I and Tahmasp I most 
important new buildings were concentrated in Tabriz and Qazvin 
respectively. In earlier periods, distinctions between metropolitan and 
provincial styles in architecture may be somewhat unreal, with monu- 
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ments of the first quality being built outside the orbit of the court in 
villages and towns all over the country. In Safavid times, however, 
these distinctions do begin to apply, for little fine architecture was 
produced in the provinces unless the monarch himself or the court was 
responsible for it; a similar process may be traced in book painting. 
Only secular architecture may provide substantial exceptions to this 
rule. 


QUANTITY AND DISTRIBUTION OF SAFAVID BUILDINGS 


So much, then, for the political context of Safavid architecture. One 
may now attempt to formulate generalisations about its quantity, 
distribution, type and time-scale. The quantity of buildings is perhaps 
the crucial factor, for all the other generalisations depend on it. The 
nearest approach to a checklist of Iranian architecture, the very incom- 
plete gazetteer of Mishkati, records many more monuments of the 
Safavid than of any other period. Its incompleteness, too, is correspon- 
dingly more marked in its coverage of Safavid buildings, as the pub- 
lished accounts of monuments in Isfahan and Yazd show. It seems 
likely that the 111 Safavid or partially Safavid buildings he records are 
less than half of those actually extant.! 

This massive production may justify some tentative observations. 
Quantity alone, for example, may be deceptive. Many entries in a list of 
Safavid “monuments” turn out to refer to sarcophagi, tombstones, 
woodwork or even graffiti in buildings of uncertain date and indiffer- 
ent aesthetic value. Or they may be nothing more than minor repairs. 
Even so, it is clear that for this — as for no other — period in Islamic 
Iran there exists a truly representative selection of buildings, warts and 
all. The contrast with earlier architecture 15 instructive. Almost by 
definition, buildings which have survived from medieval times in Iran 
have been of high quality. Indifferent work has gone. But in Safavid 
architecture a good deal of it still remains. Generalisations can thus be 
tested against a wide range of buildings, and panegyrics of Safavid 
architecture must be specifically tied to the buildings produced under 
royal or court patronage. Stylistic developments can be pinpointed, 
and it is even possible to assemble a respectable euvre for individual 
artists, notably calligraphers. Where major blanks in the chronology 


! An unpublished working list kindly made available to me by Dr G. D. Pickett lists 158 items. 
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occur (e.g. between 1520 and 1590) they can be identified as gaps in 
production and not confused with the vagaries of survival. Areas of 
active and of sluggish production emerge, as does the order of popu- 
larity of the various building types. Sufficient material is available for 
the large-scale collation of documentary records with the evidence of 
standing structures. This 15 a task for Iranian scholars par excellence, just 
as native Turkish scholars have brought to light and interpreted the 
Ottoman archival material which bears on architecture and tilework. 
The quantity of surviving buildings 15 also a reminder that — no matter 
what prominence is given to the finest creations of court patronage — 
this architecture has its roots in everyday life. A great many Safavid 
buildings are situated unpretentiously in villages or small towns, and 
even when they are found in the major cities of the land they are most 
often located in quarters which are essentially village or small town 
units transported in their entirety into an urban setting. 

One conclusion, however, that cannot lightly be drawn from the large 
quantity of surviving Safavid buildings is that the output of this period 
was substantially greater than that of the preceding centuries in Islamic 
Iran. Contemporary records are unreliable yardsticks of building activ- 
ity, but the fact that the city chronicles of Yazd and Shiraz alone list 
scotes of medieval monuments which have now disappeared without 
trace should sound a warning note. Moreover, among the great epochs 
of Iranian architecture the Safavid period is the most recent and one 
would therefore expect more to have survived than from earlier periods. 
Finally, the stability which Shah 'Abbas brought to Iran may well have 
released into building activities - among other areas of the economy and 
national life — energies previously wasted in war. In such an interpreta- 
tion, these hundreds of buildings spread throughout the country would 
reflect a land at peace. But the argument cannot be pushed very far, since 
the examples of Yazd and Shiraz cited above suggest that the spate of 
new buildings could continue in politically self-contained towns despite 
political instability in the country at large. 

The areas where Safavid buildings cluster most densely differ signifi- 
cantly from the centres favoured earlier. Āzarbāījān, so crucial for an 
understanding of Il-Khanid architecture, is neglected, and so too is 
Khurāsān, the region which produced so many fine Saljüq structures. 
Herat has little to show for nearly two centuries of Safavid rule. As 
noted above, the earlier Safavid capitals of Tabriz and Qazvin saw 
little major construction. Amidst the sea of frankly provincial work 
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which floods the country there rise islands of more ambitious architec- 
ture, such as the great religious shrines, the buildings of Kirman, and 
of course Isfahan itself, which offer the chance to study fine Safavid 
work in depth. For the rest of the country “Safavid” is more a con- 
venient dynastic label than a precise descriptive term connoting a dis- 
tinctive style. 

In this chapter the róle of the areas bordering modern Iran has 
deliberately been minimised because of the wealth of monuments in 
Iran itself. No serious distortion of emphasis seems likely to result 
from this neglect. But these outlying areas do show that Safavid archi- 
tecture had a certain cachet and that it imposed itself even in lands with 
a rather different building tradition. While the Safavids held Iraq, 
much work was done on the four great Shīī shrines there (Baghdad, 
Samarra, Karbala and Najaf), and indeed Iraqi architecture after ረ. 
1500 15 in the shadow of Persian modes. This is especially clear in the 
minarets of the country, with their tiled geometrical and epigraphical 
ornament.! In the Caucasian provinces the Safavid style using brick 
and tilework and Persian forms (e.g. at Erivan) existed side by side 
with a local Caucasian tradition which had done much to inspire the 
stone architecture of medieval Anatolia. The Safavids sporadically held 
substantial sections of eastern Anatolia, but the architectural style there 
remained obstinately Ottoman. To the east Safavid influence 
penetrated at least to Qandahar, though it seems likely that the tiled 
buildings of Lahore and Multan reflect contemporary Iranian inspira- 
tion indirectly. But the major school of architecture in the Safavid style 
outside Iran is undoubtedly that of Shaibanid Bukhara. It may seem 
ironic that the capital of the Uzbeks, the inveterate enemies of the 
Safavids, should be a treasury of apparently Safavid architecture. On 
reflection, however, it is clear that this Uzbek style was a natural 
outgrowth from Timurid architecture, which of course also generated 
— or rather, imperceptibly became — Safavid work. The Uzbek build- 
ings conveniently fill the years 1500-1590 which are so barren in Iran, 
and share with their Safavid counterparts, through their joint ancestry 
in the Timurid style, a common vocabulary of form and decoration, 
though they place more emphasis on decorative brick vaulting, with 
flush painted joints, than was fashionable in Iran.? 

! al-Gailānī, pp. 73—87. 

2 Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Vydayushchiisya Pamyatniki, pp. 79—93, pls. 20—57. Hrbas and 
Knobloch, pls. 91—103. Historical Monuments of Islam in the U.S.S.R., pls. 72—98. 
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Although the Safavid period did not generate brand new types of build- 
ing, its priorities did not coincide with those of previous centuries. New 
emphases of architectural patronage may be detected as much in what 15 
not found in Safavid architecture as in the great achievements of the 
period. Perhaps the most striking feature is the virtual absence of large 
new mosques. A functional explanation for this — that there was by now 
little need for such structures — is inadequate, for the later Timurids 
erected numerous large and bare mosques throughout Khurāsān, many of 
them simply too big for the communities they were apparently intended to 
serve. The Timurid princes who built these mosques understood, as did 
Shah ‘Abbas at Isfahan, the psychological dimension of lavish public 
architecture. It is only in the last century and a half, when old buildings 
have suffered destruction at an accelerating pace, that the need for new and 
large mosques has made itself felt once more. The characteristic Safavid 
activity in mosque architecture, as will be shown in detail below, is repair 
work: even in the erstwhile capital cities of Tabriz and Qazvin it was 
apparently considered sufficient to refurbish the existing jami‘, and this 
was at first done in Isfahan too. While Safavid architects did not especially 
avoid the challenge of sheer size, in religious architecture they were not 
often given the chance to meet that challenge. Large mosques were simply 
not fashionable. The great exception is of course Isfahan; once again it is 
clear that for all its importance that city is no satisfactory gauge for Safavid 
architecture as a whole. The choice ofa new site on the outskirts of the city 
made large new mosques a necessity. In the contemporary Ottoman and 
Mughal empires such large mosques were, by contrast, frequently built. If 
such large mosques were the exception in Safavid architecture small 
mosques at least were a standard feature, and in Isfahan, where the 
majority of them are to be found, were built mostly at the behest of 
courtiers. No particular type of mosque was preferred above others; 
hypostyle, domed square and aivan mosques are all common. 
Although madrasas were an established genre of buildings from the 
11th century onwards in Iran, remarkably few medieval examples 
survive there, and of these few the majority are Timurid. It seems 
likely that purpose-built madrasas - as distinct from composite foun- 
dations, now not always recognisable as such, or mosques which 
served at least in part as madrasas — achieved a new popularity in the 
15th century which continued throughout the Safavid period. These 
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Timurid madrasas are conceived on a large scale, and Uzbek madrasas 
perpetuated this tradition. Safavid architects, however, supplemented 
this type of madrasa (which remained popular) with a smaller and more 
intimate type of building, something perhaps more akin to the original 
concept of the madrasa. The courtyard remained, but was so reduced 
in size that the building reverted to an essentially domestic scale.! 

But it is the shrine above all that dominates Safavid religious archi- 
tecture. This is true of large. complexes and even more of isolated 
imamzadas; both types of building were frequently centres of pilgrim- 
age. Many of the most celebrated shrines of Iran (such as Ardabil and 
Mashhad, figs 2, 8) and of Iraq acquired their present aspect during this 
period. Secular mausolea gave way almost entirely to those of saints, a 
process traceable at least as early as the Mongol period but one which 
had been gathering momentum ever since then. The tomb tower form 
which had been such a landmark in medieval architecture had by now 
been decisively rejected in favour of buildings which emphasised 
breadth as much as height and had domes rather than conical roofs. In 
harmony with this revised emphasis, the square or octagonal plan had 
become general, replacing the variety of earlier plans. The interiors of 
these mausolea were comparatively spacious rather than cramped. 
They usually had mihrābs and sometimes even adjoining courtyards 
and a garden setting. This radical change of layout was a response to 
the growing habit of conducting devotions in shrines and this practice 
helps to explain why shrines rather than mosques were the character- 
istic expressions of Safavid patronage in cultic architecture. The adop- 
tion of Shi‘ism, with its ancient tradition of the veneration of saints, as 
the national creed could only accentuate this change of emphasis. 

Side by side with this accent on shrines is the unexpected burst of 
activity in secular architecture in the 17th century. It is this which 
singles out the Safavid period from the rest of Islamic architecture in 
Iran. Bridges which have wider functions than carrying traffic are 
built, reviving Sasanian custom. Caravansarais in both town and 
country proliferate, and there are large urban bazaars. Pigeon towers 
were built in their thousands, mainly in the Isfahan oasis but also 
around Gulpaigan and Kirmān. Town planning develops on a scale 
hitherto unequalled in Iran. Earlier, when new cities were built (like 
Sultaniyya) or old ones extended (like Tabriz), it seems that no overall 


! Brandenburg, pp. 64—77. 
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plan was imposed and thus these foundations expanded in a somewhat 
random way. Lastly, several princely residences have fortunately sur- 
vived and make it possible, for the first time in Iranian Islamic architec- 
ture, to weigh the hyperbolic literary accounts against actual palaces. In 
sum, then, it seems generally true that in Safavid times secular and shrine 
architecture absorbed the energies of architects to a degree not found in 
earlier periods, and that this was to the detriment of other religious 
architecture which hitherto had attracted most patronage. 


CHRONOLOGY 


It will be seen that neither the major building types nor the areas of 
architectural activity were evenly spread in Safavid times, and the same 
patchiness marks the chronology of production under this dynasty. 
Periods of intense activity alternate with protracted lulls. Indeed, 
although Safavid rule lasted for two and a quarter centuries very few 
decades in this period were truly productive so far as architecture was 
concerned. The lack of vigorous local schools has already been noted, and 
it means that the Safavid, unlike the Saljüq, Il-Khanid, and Timurid 
periods, lacks the continuous rhythm of local traditions on which imperial 
foundations are occasionally superimposed. In the 14th and 15th centuries 
especially, the enthusiastic patronage of the later Īl-Khāns and of the 
Timurid princes was supplemented by that of the numerous smaller 
dynasties of the period: Chobanids, Muzaffarids, Aq Ouyūnlū, and so on. 
Continuity was assured. Safavid rule brought increasing centralisation 
and tended to confine architecture within the orbit of the court. Such 
architecture thus came to depend to a dangerous degree on royal patron- 
age. When that failed, architecture itself languished, for the continuity of 
provincial architecture had already been broken. This lack of continuity 
may help to explain why for most of the Safavid period Iran, though so 
rich in ordinary buildings, is comparatively barren of great ones. Interes- 
tingly enough, the obvious exception — the years from 1590 to 1630 — is 
also the period when there was a permanent concentration — indeed, a 
constellation — of talent in one place. It could very well be argued that for 
the rest of the century Isfahan lived off the resources accumulated in that 
creative period. Earlier, the architecture of Shah Ismāfl could be seen as a 
hangover from the Aq Ouyūnlū period; but in eastern Iran the Timurid 
style died of inanition. In view of the doldrums of the 16th century any 
discussion of a developing style in this period is misplaced. 
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The lesson of most medieval Iranian architecture is that the neces- 
sary craftsmanship and expertise were latent and needed only the right 
stimulus in order to be exploited. In Safavid times it was only in the 
reign of Shah ‘Abbas that this stimulus was forthcoming on a 
requisitely lavish scale. Ambitious patronage generated ambitious 
architecture. The grand style was lost in subsequent reigns, and while 
the reasons for this leave room for discussion, it seems preferable to 
attribute the apparent failure of nerve to the patron rather than to the 
architect. No matter how blame is apportioned, however, the conse- 
quences are self-evident: despite the fact that the Safavids ruled for well 
over two centuries, they achieved qualitatively less in that period — so 
far as architecture is concerned — than did the Saljūgs between 1080 
and 1160 or the Tl-Khàns between 1300 and 1350. 

It may be, of course, that the very scale of the larger Safavid build- 
ing projects caused later architects a certain disquiet and made them 
chary of framing similar plans. Projects like the Ganj ‘Ali Khan com- 
plex at Kirmān (fig. 9) and the redevelopment of the shrines at Ardabil, 
Mahan and Mashhad - to say nothing of the great ensembles at Isfahan 
— must have brought in their train multiple problems of logistics and 
administration, many of them unfamiliar. Buildings on this scale were a 
serious drain on resources and could not lightly be undertaken. Nor 
was money the only problem. The time-scale adopted for some of these 
buildings was probably inadequate for them to be completed success- 
fully; hence the possibly apocryphal tale about the architect of the 
Masjid-i Shah noted above.! The change from tile mosaic to haft-rangi 
tilework in the same building offers independent corroboration of this 
story. Things were very different in the more highly organised build- 
ing industry of the Ottoman empire. But Safavid architecture had no 
one with the genius, status or staying power of Sinan. The great 
achievements of Ottoman and Mughal architecture were made possible 
as much by efficient organisation as by great architects. In Safavid Iran, 
which attained imperial status appreciably later than its rivals, this 
fortunate conjunction was regrettably intermittent. 

Clearly, therefore, the sheer size of the Safavid euvre can be decep- 
tive; and not only for the reasons just cited. An unprecedentedly high 
proportion of Safavid architecture all over Iran comprises repair work, 
not new foundations. The buildings chosen for repair and extra embel- 


1 p. 787. 
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lishment were, following traditional practice, almost exclusively 
religious, and the great shrines especially benefited from such work. 
Not so secular buildings: rather than repair old caravansarais, archi- 
tects preferred to build new caravansarais beside them. 

Various explanations could be adduced for this emphasis on repair 
work. Rather than build yet more mosques and shrines Safavid patrons 
may have preferred the compromise solution of repairing existing 
structures. For a small outlay — for example, on a new portal, a façade 
screening earlier work, or just new decoration — they would receive 
disproportionate credit, especially if, as often happened, the repair was 
not acknowledged as such and the patron greedily claimed, implicitly or 
explicitly, to have erected the entire building. This seems a more likely 
motive than does exceptional religious piety. Alternatively, these 
repairs could be seen as the result of purely local initiatives prompted 
by the decay of some valued local building. It is of course precisely at 
the level of restoration and embellishment that local patronage can 
most fruitfully be exercised.! 

In such repair work Safavid craftsmen acquired a close familiarity 
with earlier styles and this in turn may have affected their response to the 
task in hand. Thus at Mahan, for example, the galleries added by Shah 
‘Abbas to the Timurid nucleus of the shrine ape the Timurid device of a 
single-colour tiled dado with plain white vaulting above (pl. 42). This 
could be either extreme conservatism or conscious antiquarianism, as 
pastiches of earlier Islamic styles can be found in Safavid lustre tilework, 
in the Safavid inscriptions on pre-Islamic monuments (e.g. Persepolis 
and Bisitün) which perhaps presage that wholesale adoption of and 
identification with the Iran of legend that was to characterise the Qajars, 
or in some of the manuscripts painted for Shah ‘Abbas in the early 17th 
century.2 Much of this repair work, however, was carried out on earlier 
Safavid buildings, which says little for their quality. The tomb of Khwaja 
Rabi‘, for example, was repaired twice within a century of its original 
foundation. But whatever the date of the building to be repaired, redeco- 
rated, extended or subjected to some change of function, the new work 
was rarely identified in detail and is thus difficult to date precisely. 


1 An unpublished list of Iranian architects and craftsmen in the field of architectural decora- 
tion, drawn up by Dr (7.13. Pickett and kindly made available to me, shows that most craftsmen 
operated in the immediate orbit of their native village or city. 

2 Watson, “Persian Lustre Ware", pp. 63—80. A.S. Melikian-Chirwani, “Le royaume de 
Salomon. Les inscriptions persanes de sites achéménides", MII 1 (1971), 1-41. Grube, 6 
Language of the Birds", pp. 344-6. 
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The lack of a comprehensive checklist of Safavid buildings makes it 
hard to pinpoint the trends underlying these repairs. It does seem, 
however, that repairs were proportionately more frequent in the reigns of 
certain rulers than of others. The evidence suggests that it was precisely 
the shahs who avoided large building projects — 150031 I, Tahmāsp I and 
Safi 1 - whose reigns also witnessed a disproportionate amount of repair 
work. It seems, too, that the proportion of repairs vis-a-vis new founda- 
tions rose steeply in the reigns of Shah Sulaiman and Shah Sultan Husain, 
thus suggesting that the gradual enfeeblement of the dynasty increasingly 
forced architectural patronage to confine itself to relatively trivial pro- 
jects. But these generalisations doubtless require further refinement in the 
light of more evidence. Similarly, it is too early to say whether (with the 
obvious exception of Isfahan) the ratio between repair work and new 
foundations was constant throughout Iran, or whether some areas 
benefited more than others from new building within given periods. 


STYLE 


The foregoing remarks must suffice to establish the wider context of 
this architecture. Given the quantity and variety of Safavid buildings, 
it has seemed best to examine their style by focussing on three main 
areas: the buildings of 17th-century Isfahan; the great shrines; and 
secular architecture of the 17th century. The generalisations which 
follow have been formulated with all three groups in mind, though of 
course they do not apply equally to each group. 

A sure sense of spatial values informs the best architecture of the 
period. This sense is seen at its most spectacular in the great ensembles 
where each building is enhanced by its neighbours. It expresses itself 
on the grand scale of landscape architecture in the Chahar Bagh, where 
nature — even if it is nature methodised — envelopes the buildings, 
which function as beauty spots only and are deliberately subordinated 
to the landscaping of the avenue (fig. 4). The various royal gardens in 
Isfahan and elsewhere — especially the great gardens at Farahabad and 
Ashraf in Mazandaran - are also laid out with an eye for scale and for 
the interaction of the constituent parts. Massed plots of flowers and 
shrubs combine with pools, fountains and canals; trees demarcate the 
major divisions; uncluttered expanses rest the eye (fig. 114). A ground 
plan tends to overemphasise the regularity of the overall design of such 
gardens. Within the geometrical layout so reminiscent of garden car- 
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pets there is room for surprises. Suddenly a wide prospect opens, or 
conversely the scale shrinks to an enclosed arbour with a central pool. 
Sometimes terraces bring an abrupt change of plane. A secluded pavil- 
ion, subtly at one with its surroundings, readily evokes an atmosphere 
of intimacy, but its plan may be open and airy with windows giving on 
to a series of different views, some circumscribed, others distant. Such 
a garden employs concepts of open and closed space, and of their 
interaction, which are essentially architectural; the same is true of the 
emphasis on vistas, directed viewpoints, and changes of plane as well 
as devices of anticipation and surprise.! 

Even when the architects did not have a free hand, notably in the case of 
additions to extant structures, the same spatial awareness makes itself felt. 
Work on the great shrines illustrates this. At Mashhad the great esplanade 
of Shah ‘Abbas imposed ideals of order and scale on the heterogeneous 
jumble of earlier buildings (fig. 8). The same ruler provided airy galleries 
to flank the domed square mausoleum of Shah Ni‘mat-Allah at Mahan, 
and thus to open up the whole shrine. A huge courtyard and perimeter 
walls were added at Ardabil (fig. 2). The dominant impulse in such work 
seems to have been to introduce a new and grander sense of scale into 
these foundations. This trend is of course most obvious when the archi- 
tect disposed of a virgin site (Isfahan maidan; Masjid-i Nau, Shiraz). 
Wherever possible, the essentially additive nature of the extant buildings 
was masked by large elements (avenues, galleries, courtyards, perimeter 
walls) whose scale was sufficiently bold to absorb the earlier piecemeal 
work. Thus an overall plan is created which takes account of standing 
structures but by suitable additions gives the entire shrine a more coherent 
and organised appearance. 

Individual buildings illustrate much the same concerns. The typical 
free-standing mausoleum of Safavid times has a new complexity of 
plan and elevation. The factor of increased size alone allows far more 
scope to an architect interested in spatial problems. Large octagonal 
mausolea are in fact the ideal genre of buildings to study some typical 
Safavid approaches to these problems (fig. 1). A standard feature is the 
drastic reduction of wall surfaces, both internally and externally; deep 
niches are scooped out of the wall and indeed arches sometimes break 
through the wall altogether. Frequently the mausoleum comprises two 
storeys; the common arrangement in such cases is to have the ring of 


፤ Wilber, Persian Gardens, pp. 79—140. 
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niches or arches on the ground floor repeated at first floor level, rather 
than to extend their height. Inner and outer galleries add depth to the 
elevation, while net or stalactite vaults and blind arches or panels 
articulate the individual bays. The plethora of windows ensures that 
the architect can exploit many contrasts of light and shade. In all these 
various features different levels — of light, surface, texture — are juxta- 
posed and the same motif is repeated along the horizontal or vertical 
axis. A delight in spatial diversity underlies the whole approach. A 
comparison with earlier mausolea reveals that the third dimension was 
never before so systematically exploited in this type of Iranian build- 
ing. The emphasis is in some respects sculptural.! 

Yet while Safavid architects well understood the spatial grouping of 
entire units and of elements within a single unit, their buildings could 
not fairly be described as complex. Safavid architecture is safe. It deals 
in large masses and prefers smooth surfaces to intricately articulated 
ones. With a few honourable exceptions like Mahan (pl. 42), vaulting — 
the essence of any curvilinear architecture — is dull and repetitive, in 
contrast to the pyrotechnic display of the previous period. When in 
doubt, the Safavid architect manufactures another few tiers of “‘stalac- 
tite" cells. Domes follow models known from Timurid and Il-Khanid 
times, if not earlier, but have a more restricted range: the melon 
dome, for example, disappears. Structure is reliable but not original. 
Estimable though this competence may be for public secular buildings 
such as caravansarais, especially when they are built in large quantities, 
it is not enough in the case of the major religious structures. Structural 
complexities in particular are toned down. This simplifying trend is 
most apparent when one compares Safavid with earlier Islamic archi- 
tecture in Iran. Gone is the massive strength and vigorous ornament of 
Saljūg brick buildings, or the nervous tension of Il-Khanid architec- 
ture, often so close to overreaching itself. Arch forms lose the fantasy 
and playfulness of those produced in the previous two centuries — even 
Saljüq arches were much more varied. Surprises are too few in matters of 
structure. The vocabulary is limited; it is as if the architect voluntarily 
restricted himself to a few standard shapes which could be reproduced 
on various scales and reshuffled as required. It is not entirely unfair, 
then, to describe Safavid architecture as modular. The various factors 
which produced this situation will be analysed in more detail below. 


1 Pope, in SPA, pp. 1171—4, 1178—9, 1211—12. 
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Neither the spatial organisation nor the simplifying trend in Safavid 
architecture is, however, its most striking feature. Any casual visitor to 
Isfahan will confirm that the glory of this style is its decoration. No 
doubt this was the deliberate intention of those responsible for the 
buildings. This splendour aims to disarm criticism by its very profusion. 
But it will not bear minute examination. The common and just com- 
plaint against much Safavid tilework 15 that its quality is poor. In place of 
the many-faceted reflections of tile mosaic is the virtually unbroken 
sheen of large overglaze painted tiles. The deep, vibrant tones achieved 
in tile mosaic give way to paler, even muddy, colours. The reason for 
this is technical; whereas in tile mosaic each element is cut from a tile 
fired at the optimum temperature for that colour, overglaze painted tiles 
bear many colours (hence the term haft-rangi - "seven colours” — 
applied to these tiles, though the colours may number more or less than 
seven) all fired together at a "compromise" temperature. Inevitably, 
therefore, the quality of such a tile cannot approach that of tile mosaic. 

‘Nevertheless it is not simply because of its technical quality that 
Safavid tilework is open to criticism. It is habitually used on a larger 
scale than ever before, several times completely enveloping an interior 
(Lutf -Allah mosque, pl. 434; dome chamber of Allahvardi Khan in the 
Mashhad shrine). Entire fagades, too, were sheathed in tilework. Many 
Il-Khanid and Timurid buildings use lavish tilework, but the total 
exclusion of brickwork, the actual material of construction, from such 
large areas of the elevation is virtually without precedent. As late as the 
reign of Shah Ismāfl, in the Masjid-: "Alī, brick still plays a major part 
in the decorative scheme. Although tile dominates brick in many 
Timurid façades, brick is allowed to play several important rôles in 
them: it acts as a reminder of the underlying structure, provides a 
contrasting texture and acts as a chromatic foil to the tilework. Safavid 
architects surrendered these advantages and frequently relegated brick 
to the sides of the building. Here tilework is conspicuously absent. 
This is an obvious slight, and an implicit invitation to look at the 
building only from those viewpoints where its tilework dominates. As 
a result the building loses something of its three-dimensional quality 
and is in danger of becoming facade architecture. Courtyard fagades 
and other subsidiary areas are either coated with plaster or left as bare 
brick; in either case their function is to serve as a foil (pl. 452).! 


፤ Hillenbrand, “The Use of Glazed Tilework". The Masjid-i Hakim is an honourable excep- 
tion to some of these strictures. 
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New figural themes, taken from the repertory of painting, are 
largely confined to palaces. Nevertheless, living creatures figure with 
some frequency in the tilework of religious buildings, and include, 
besides images that are sacred (angels) or ambivalent (peacocks), others 
that are quite secular (dragons). With this exception the range of tile- 
work designs themselves is no broader than in the previous period. 
The themes are simply worked harder. Thulth inscriptions, for exam- 
ple, assume a greater prominence than hitherto. 

As a whole, architectural decoration is impoverished by the 
comparative dearth of worked stucco, carved terracotta and ornamen- 
tal brickwork. All these techniques had an important role in Timurid 
architecture. Only plain white stucco, used to cover vaults, retained a 
certain hold. It follows that tilework now had to serve many of the 
functions formerly discharged by these techniques. New colours and 
new combinations appear, and there are even attempts to put tilework 
to new uses (e.g. the tiled floor of the Lutf -Allah mosque). Perhaps the 
most distinctive new departure is the use of tiled designs, not plain 
tilework as hitherto, on domes. Floral arabesques were preferred here, 
though geometrical patterns also occur. In other, less obvious ways, 
too, tilework came to dominate a building, usurping functions 
previously reserved for brick or other media. For example, colour was 
now necessarily the means for distinguishing between different parts of 
the design or between several superimposed inscriptions. It accentuates 
structural features, like the turquoise cable mouldings in the 
Lutf -Allāh mosque interior. Sometimes entirely glazed compositions 
reproduce in many colours the monochrome patterned brickwork of 
Saljüq times. But for all this readiness to devise different uses for 
tilework, the plain fact is that the medium was already past its maturity 
by the end of the 15th century.! 

In its genesis and formative period glazed tilework coexisted with a 
booming pottery industry and it reached its zenith when that industry 
had already begun to decline. Late Saljūg and Il-Khanid wall tiles, 
especially in lustre and /ajvardina, benefited from developments in 
ceramic but there was to be no further fruitful relationship between the 
two sister arts. The tilework specialists of pre-Safavid times had in all 
probability restricted the range and combinations of glazed tones on 


1 For a survey of architectural kāsbī in Muslim Iran until 1400, see Pickett. I am most grateful 
to Dr. Pickett for much information on tilework in Safavid and pre-Safavid times. 
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purpose. Certainly the technology for a much wider gamut of colours 
than they actually used was available to them.! Safavid inventions in 
this field, such as apple green and a hectic custard yellow, were rarely 
happy ones. Safavid decoration, then, for all its surface splendour, is in 
some respects the fatal flaw of this architecture. 

An entirely unprecedented boom in secular buildings marks Safavid 
architecture in its prime as in its decline, and this fact had a direct 
impact on Safavid architectural styles. The buildings concerned are 
broadly speaking of two kinds: utility structures and palaces. The 
former genre has already been discussed. The palaces, however, illus- 
trate a distinctive style which may conveniently be analysed here. The 
paucity of earlier examples makes it difficult to assess their originality. 
They are sufficiently distinct from each other, however, to allow the 
assumption either that they represent an original style which achieved 
an early flowering or that — more likely — the tradition from which 
they sprang was itself varied. Nearly all of them date from the period 
1600-70. Numerous typological subdivisions suggest themselves, 
from the conception of a palace as a full-scale garden garnished with 
buildings, as at Farahabad, to the transposition of a palace on to a 
bridge, as in the Khajü bridge at Isfahan (pl. 442). But in all of them a 
deliberate insubstantiality is the aim, a lack of emphasis on obviously 
solid bearing walls, a love for piercing the surface by large windows, 
niches or loggias and for encrusting interior walls with yet more niches 
as well as false low-hung ceilings and "'stalactite" vaults (fig. 16). In 
virtually all of them the natural surroundings are brought into play. 
Royal Safavid miniatures conjure up in exquisite detail the courtly life- 
style to which such palaces ministered, and as a bonus they document 
numerous lost types of fastidiously elegant pavilions whose rickety 
structure sufficiently explains their disappearance. Wood here plays an 
important structural róle which it is accorded nowhere else in Iranian 
Islamic architecture: not only are these buildings frequently of trabeate 
type, but wooden gratings and balconies figure largely in them. 
Ground plans and elevations hark back with surprising fidelity to pre- 
Islamic models. Seldom has the innate conservatism of Persian builders 
been so clearly demonstrated. 


! Cf. the material in Lane, A Guide, pp. 6-26, with that in his Later Islamic Pottery. 
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Fig. 16. Royal reception at the garden pavilion at Asadābād, adjoining the Chahar Bagh. 
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So much, then, for Safavid architectural style. What of the craftsmen 
who created it? While public works like caravansarais may imply the 
existence of teams of craftsmen travelling from one site to the next and in 
the process developing a “house style" which allowed little scope for 
individual initiative, the evidence of Safavid religious structures on the 
contrary suggests the primacy of local initiatives executed by local 
craftsmen. The evidence also suggests that the individual craftsman 
improved his status during this period. Two factors especially support 
this hypothesis. ‘First, far more craftsmen’s names survive from this 
period than from earlier centuries. Of course this 1s partly due to the 
large quantity of Safavid buildings extant. But buildings which would 
earlier have been anonymous or would have borne only a single 
inscription now have several. This suggests that craftsmen felt a greater 
self-confidence than hitherto, which itself implies an improved status. 
Second, the inscriptions bear witness to a new tendency to compartmen- 
talise the labour of erecting a building. One craftsman designs, another 
builds, a third cuts the tiles (and draws their patterns? — hence the use of 
the term a/-naggāsh) and a fourth writes the inscriptions. Each signs 
himself separately and identifies the nature of his work. He may also give 
his xzsba and his father's name, but very rarely anything else. Such 
multiple signatures appearing on a single building suggest that the 
master mason has been to some extent demoted and that his fellow 
craftsmen have benefited correspondingly. Among the specialists whose 
prestige increased at this time may be noted particularly the tile-cutter 
(now called increasingly often Adshi-tarash) and the calligrapher. Many 
more practitioners of the latter art are recorded than ever before; they 
apparently specialised in architectural inscriptions. Several of them have 
left their signatures on a whole series of buildings throughout Iran. 
Thus a chronology of their work is available and an attempt can be made 
to define the development of their style. Moreover, these cases provide 
precious evidence that the best craftsmen were in demand throughout 
the country. The obvious example is Muhammad Riza Imami, whose 
work on key monuments at Isfahan, Qum and Mashhad argues a very 
exalted status;! and, before him, “ላቨ Riza al-'Abbast was active on royal 


! The corpus of inscriptions in this calligrapher's name has been substantially increased as a result 
of Pickett, "Inscriptions", pp. 91—6. See too Godard, “Muhammad Rida al-Imāmī”, who lists also 
the works of his son Muhammad Muhsin al-Imāmī and his grandson ‘Ali Nagi al-Imāmī. 
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foundations at Isfahan, Mashhad and Qazvin as well as the madrasa of 
Ganj ‘Ali Khan at Kirman. 

Unfortunately, the surviving inscriptions indicate that the calligra- 
phers were exceptional. Few other craftsmen are attested by more than 
one inscription. Even the builders of masterpieces acknowledged as 
such in their own time, such as the mosques on the Isfahan maidān, are 
known by no other buildings. This suggests that — unlike the case of 
most Iranian book painting — there was no royal atelier of choice 
craftsmen in continuous employment. But when seen in the context of 
the large number of names to survive, these single inscriptions bear 
witness to the great reservoir of talent on which Safavid patrons could 
draw. The signatures also pose many unresolved problems. Thus 
detailed study of contemporary sources might reveal whether the 
craftsmen were subject to any overall organisation. A checklist of the 
nisbas of these craftsmen would of course emphasise the unchallenged 
pre-eminence of Isfahan; but, much more interestingly, it would also 
permit a classification of the more important provincial centres during 
this period. It might even reveal that certain specialities were particu- 
larly associated with certain towns. Nisbas are of course notoriously 
misleading at times but the sheer quantity of examples would offset this 
disadvantage. Such a checklist would also indicate whether any new 
titles or honorifics were applied to craftsmen at this time. Until the 
proportion of craftsmen's names to extant buildings is established, it 
would be hazardous to draw further conclusions about the róle of the 
craftsman at this time, and similar information is needed for preceding 
periods and for other contemporary Islamic lands before the full context 
of the craftsman's activity can be established. But, as shown above, the 
quantity of names available seems sufficient to isolate certain trends. 


RESISTANCE TO EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


It is now time to grapple with an issue often hinted at in the foregoing 
pages: the reasons for the lack of development which may be detected 
in Safavid architecture. This has other causes than those that have been 
canvassed above, namely the royal neglect of the 16th century, the 
decay of provincial schools or the emphasis on decoration at the ex- 
pense of structure. It results also from an inward-looking quality 
which prevented Safavid architects from looking to and learning from 
foreign architectural styles. The foundations of Islamic architecture in 
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Iran seem to have been laid in the Saljūg period at the latest. Il-Khanid 
architects refined, rather than expanded, the vocabulary of forms 
which they inherited, as did Timurid architects in their turn. Some of 
the excesses of 15th-century work showed that the process could not 
be continued indefinitely. Yet this was precisely what Safavid (and 
Uzbek) architects tried to do, even though their current idiom was 
bankrupt after centuries of intensive exploitation. It is not surprising 
that they were unable to introduce significant innovations and that the 
structural aspects of architecture stagnated. Builders had to content 
themselves with allotting a new and dominant role to decoration. A 
more fruitful approach might have been to look beyond the borders of 
Iran to some of the other flourishing traditions of the contemporary 
world. It may be instructive to consider why this was not done. 

The lack of influences from Western Europe is entirely understandable, 
despite the fascination with all things Western evinced by Shah ‘Abbas. 
Although embassies trekked back and forth between Europe and Persia, 
the dominant classical flavour of most contemporary European architec- 
ture would have struck no chord in Persian builders. They would not of 
course have seen such buildings themselves and the reports of ambassa- 
dors or the odd engraving would probably not have been a sufficient 
stimulus. Even in painting, where the exposure to European modes was 
much more sustained, it is the manner rather than the essence of the 
European model that is copied, as the exvre of Muhammad Zaman or the 
Chihil Sutün panels depicting Europeans indicate. | 

Other factors, however, must explain the reluctance of Safavid 
architects to learn from their Ottoman and Mughal counterparts. It has 
been a recurrent theme of this chapter that Safavid architecture took a 
long time to find itself because for many decades the conditions were 
wrong for an original, fully integrated style to develop. Ottoman 
Turkey and Mughal India were favoured with one ruler after another 
who patronised architecture on a grand scale. Both Mughal and 
Ottoman architecture had a fundamentally different bias from that of 
the Safavids, and one that would have made imitation difficult. The use 
of stone rather than brick demanded dit'erent techniques, such as 
centering, and favoured precise calculation, whereas much of Iranian 
architecture depended on the eye. Ottoman architects preferred plain 
exteriors, which looked impressive in stone, while Iran was tradition- 
ally wedded to surface ornament. This latter bias was, however, shared 
by Mughal architecture, which makes the neglect of that school as a 
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source of inspiration even harder to explain, especially as Mughal 
culture owed so much to Persia. Certainly Persian architects and artists 
went to the Mughal empire. But if they returned they apparently 
brought little inspiration with them, though conceivably Mughal 
gardens or the parkland setting of so much Mughal architecture might 
have exercised some influence on Safavid Persia. Both Mughal India 
and Ottoman Turkey were, of course, political rivals of the Safavid 
state, and this must have inhibited the easy dissemination of artistic 
styles associated with them, in architecture as in painting. Presumably 
this is why even those influences which would have been easy to 
absorb, and which had roots or parallels in the Persian tradition, such 
as Iznik tilework, Ottoman minarets, Mughal chhatris and onion 
domes, are absent. Chinese art, on the other hand, carried no such 
political liability and it is therefore not surprising that in much Safavid 
art, notably in pottery and in certain types of painting, a pervasive 
chinoiserie should be evident. The Chinese repertory of dragons, 
phoenixes, cloud scrolls, peonies and lotuses also makes frequent 
appearances in Safavid tilework, but these various elements had of 
course long been domiciled in Iran. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
postulate a fresh wave of influence from China. 

The negative complexion of all this evidence makes it all the more 
surprising to find a major enclave of alien architecture in Isfahān itself. 
Nevertheless the Armenian buildings in Julfa document only the impact 
of Iranian modes on a sturdily independent native tradition; no influence 
in the reverse direction can be detected. Architecturally Julfa was as 
much a foreign body as it was from the standpoint of politics, religion, 
language and society. Armenian forms such as belfries, developed in the 
context of a stone architecture, look incongruous and even slightly 
absurd in the alien garb of Safavid brick and tile. But apart from the 
purely cosmetic change brought about by these local materials, the form 
of the churches remains entirely Armenian. They represent a curiosity 
rather than a true merging of the Persian and Armenian traditions. 


CONCLUSION 


It is now time to draw together the various threads of this chapter. The 
marked fluctuation in the quantity of surviving buildings from one 
reign to the next in the Safavid period well illustrates yet again that the 
finest architecture in Iran is the direct result of royal patronage. When 
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that flagged, so did the production of major buildings. This helps in 
turn to explain the uneven time-scale of so much Safavid architecture, 
in which periods of intense activity alternate with long lulls. In fact, 
most of the Safavid shahs showed little interest in erecting splendid 
buildings, and even when some of them did engage in serious patron- 
age their increasingly centralised state ensured that most important 
new construction was in the capital. It is therefore not surprising that 
central Iran should see the most concentrated spate of building activity, 
while other provinces which had earlier been of prime importance, 
such as Āzarbāījān, Khurāsān and Fars, now became something of a 
backwater. That the quantity of structures surviving throughout much 
of Iran during this period is nevertheless so great reflects among other 
factors the replacement of royal by local patronage. 

Shrines of various types, rather than mosques, were a particularly 
popular Safavid form and reflected a widespread veneration of saints, 
while in secular architecture quantities of palaces and above all of 
caravansarais survive. In such buildings the manipulation of scale and 
certain spatial devices brought new emphases to Iranian architecture. In 
spite of such new constructions, however, repairs and embellishments 
were a keynote of the period. Foreign influences are of negligible 
significance, for this is essentially an inward-looking style. It was too 
firmly rooted in the past to encourage innovation and no clear line of 
development can be traced throughout the buildings of the period. This 
conservatism in matters of structure coexisted with, and was probably 
linked to, a predilection for overall decoration in glazed tilework. This 
emphasis on applied decoration brought a new status to the craftsman 
which is reflected in the proliferation of signed work and of named 
specialists in calligraphy and in the various techniques of tilework. But 
the primacy accorded to ornament implied a waning interest in architec- 
ture per se. It can therefore be argued that, of all the styles of Islamic 
architecture practised in Iran before the 18th century, the Safavid seems 
to be the least original, notably lacking in that steady progression which 
characterised contemporary Ottoman and Mughal architecture. 

Finally, the fact that this relative decline coexisted with a higher level 
of material prosperity than Iran had enjoyed for centuries demands some 
discussion. Perhaps it is an expression of that general artistic and cultural 
decline, that lack of new inspiration, which was widespread in much of 
Islamic culture, not least in architecture, by the early 16th century. 
Ottoman Turkey and Mughal India of course stand out as the exceptions. 
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Even so, it must be conceded that in certain areas, such as book painting, 
textiles and carpet manufacture, the Safavid achievement rivals that of any 
previous Muslim dynasty in Iran. The argument that architecture ex- 
presses a more general decline is therefore of only limited value. 

Another approach would be to emphasise the destructive impact on 
architecture of the widespread fashion for tilework. Timurid poly- 
chrome ornament had popularised the idea that architecture was a 
framework, a skeleton to be fleshed out with decoration. The accumu- 
lated expertise of centuries in seeing a building as a whole was gradually 
lost and it could not quickly be regained. Buildings were now articulated 
by colour rather than structural devices. Gradually the focus of attention 
moved to the facade, and then to the entrance itself, a trend already well 
developed i in Timurid architecture. The side and rear walls became of 
diminishing consequence and even the interior was apt to be neglected. 
The building as a whole was thus bound to suffer. 

But perhaps the crucial factor was the conservatism which afflicted, 
indeed paralysed, so many Safavid architects. Earlier medieval architec- 
ture owed some of its vitality to the need to devise new architectural 
forms for new purposes: khangah, madrasa, tomb shrine and others. No 
such new functions make their appearance in the Safavid period. Long 
experience had established the optimum form of the basic secular and 
cultic structures. In matters of structure and decoration a similar fatigue, 
if not stagnation, had set in. No new structural devices appear and there 
is no technical breakthrough. The various emphases of earlier styles — 
tilework, brick patterning, stucco carving, transition zones, vaulting, 
large domes — had all been exhausted. The vigorous local schools of 
previous centuries had died, so that there was little prospect of fresh 
ideas from such a source. Much of provincial architecture in this period 
was produced at artisan level in a style which grew naturally out of 
provincial Timurid work. Flagging inspiration 15 particularly plain in 
cultic buildings and much of the best Safavid work is secular architec- 
ture, a hitherto less intensively exploited field. This may help to explain 
why in religious architecture Safavid builders so often relied on sheer 
scale for their most dramatic effects. The lesson was not lost on the 
architects of the next two centuries, who also habitually used this 
dimension of size and thereby partially disguised the humdrum and 
derivative nature of their buildings. In the context of what was to come 
it is thus entirely fitting that Safavid architecture should find its epilogue 
in the gigantic complex of Shah Sultan Husain on the Chahar Bagh. 
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CHAPTER 16(2) 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS IN THE TIMURID 
PERIOD* 


In his chapter in volume V of this series, Professor Grabar wrote of the 
present difficulty of coordinating the monuments of the visual arts 
with the events of the time. To some extent this is less true of the 
Timurid and Safavid periods, for two reasons; the existence of near 
contemporary literary sources for the art of the period, especially the 
arts of the book; and secondly the clearer relation of political events, 
changes of capital, the patronage of princes, the greater extent of 
surviving material. 

Still, even for this period, there are striking gaps in our knowledge: 
the small amount of architecture of the 9th/15th century in western 
Iran; the complete disappearance of 15th century carpets; the lack of 
any wall-paintings or of portrait drawings which can be attributed with 
any security to the 15th century; and of any paintings from Samarqand 
or Bukhara of the same period. Again, there has been far too little 
systematic publication, in spite of the marked progress during the past 
forty years; we still await definitive publication of the Bāīsungur and 
the Tahmāsp Ssah-nama manuscripts, for instance; even the work of 
Bihzād, the most famous painter of Persia, is not yet satisfactorily 
defined nor his life-history properly established. However, the history 
of miniature painting is well enough known during these two and a 
half centuries for an account to be given of the stylistic course and for 
its assessment in the scale of world art. For, with architecture, this is 
now the major artistic expression of Iran during this period which 
witnessed the rise and decline of its classic style. 

When the period opens,! the leading centre for the arts of the book 
was in the west, in Tabriz and Baghdad, alternate capitals of the 


* These chapters were written in 1972. They have been twice revised to take account of 
subsequent research and publications, the last time in early 1981. Since then the most important 
event has been the publication of the monograph on the so-called Houghton Shah-ndma by 
Martin B.Dickson and Stuart Cary Welch, Harvard University Press, in two folio volumes in 
which all the 258 miniatures are reproduced in facsimile size, together with 23 colour plates and 
extensive text. It has not been possible to take account of this book in this place. B.G. 


1 Professor Grabar has pointed out in CHI v, 649, that 1370 “seems to be as good a date as any 
other for the change to the assured style of the later fourteenth century". 
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Jalayirid dynasty; it then shifted briefly to Shiraz for the opening years 
of the 9th/15th century, and was then fixed in Herat for the period until 
853/1449, and again from about 1480 to 912/1506. In the interval the 
capital of the Qari Quyünlü under Jahan Shah and of the Aq Ouyūnlū 
under Uzun Hasan and his son Ya'qüb, Tabriz again became a leading 
centre for the arts of the book and for architecture. With the rise to 
power of the Safavid house, Tabriz became the leading centre for the 
third time, until the capital was transferred to Qazvin and later to 
Isfahan, when this city became the capital of Shah ‘Abbas the Great. 
After its brief glory under the governorship of Iskandar (812—817/ 
1409— 14), son of ‘Umar Shaikh, Shiraz never again assumed the leader- 
ship in Persian painting; but it remained for a hundred and fifty years a 
fruitful workshop, from which indeed the largest number of illumi- 
nated manuscripts emanated. This phenomenon has not so far been 
explained: why should the merchant class of this city have supported 
the art more than that of any other city of Iran? It may, however, be 
historically significant, because it was from this Shiraz school that the 
painting styles of the Indian sultanates were mainly derived. 

Both the earliest written sources which have come down to us and 
modern scholarship have treated of the history of miniature painting 
throughout the period of this volume as fundamentally a single devel- 
opment in time, shifting as we have indicated from one centre to 
another to follow the course of patronage. Anything outside this single 
line has been regarded as provincial", which in effect has been taken 
to mean retarded, unoriginal or crude. It is a question, however, 
whether this scheme does not tend to overemphasise the importance of 
royal patronage, although no doubt economic necessity would have 
made some support necessary during the long period of production 
required for an illuminated manusctipt, with the use of costly materials 
and the need for the collaboration of several different specialist 
craftsmen and artists — calligrapher, illuminator, miniaturist and binder 
at least. Moreover, only in princely libraries would the artists have had 
access to models and former masterpieces. We shall be able to show 
that it was not always the political leaders who provided this patronage 
but, on the contrary, often the less effective members of the ruling 
families who gave their time and money to artistic commissions. In 
particular, the situation in the lifetime of Tīmūr is at first sight unex- 
pected. Although we know that he carried off from the captured cities 
of Iran to his new capital of Samarqand leading artists and craftsmen, 
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including the famous calligrapher of Tabriz, Mu‘in al-Din and the 
painter ‘Abd al-Haiy,! we do not know of a single fine manuscript 
produced in Samarqand during the lifetime of Timur. The calligra- 
phers and illuminators must have been fully occupied with the design- 
ing of the decoration for the many splendid buildings, permanent and 
temporary, which Timur was putting up with feverish haste; nearly 
every famous scribe of these times also designed the inscriptions for 
public buildings, and we hear of wall-paintings in the garden pavilions 
and figured embroideries in the tents which still were the favourite 
dwellings of the conqueror. Thus it is that the Timurid style of minia- 
ture painting was not developed in Samarqand nor even in one of the 
seats of Timurid rule but in the precarious capitals of the last of the 
Jalayirids, Sultan Ahmad. It was only after the death of Timür that this 
style was adopted by his descendants, but with some modification, 
especially towards greater energy. 

While technically the change from Mongol to Timurid painting is 
smoothly achieved and without radical change in visual structure, the 
psychological adjustment is notable. It is symbolised by the fact that 
romantic and lyrical poetry was not within the range of the Il-Khanid 
school, which, as Professor Grabar has pointed out,? was concerned 
with the Shah-ndma as a mirror of the destiny of dynasties and the tragic 
involvement with fate. Otherwise the school was occupied by the 
illustration of history and of books of instruction. 

The change is symbolised by the fact that the Khamsa of Nizami was 
not included in the Mongol repertory; but at the end of the 8th/14th 
century this situation changed decisively. We now have a copy of the 
Khamsa dated 788—90/1386—8,? in nasta'līg by Mahmüd b. Muhammad 
at Baghdad when it was a capital of Sultan Ahmad Jalāyir. It contains 
twenty-three miniatures. Then follows a very fine Khusrau u Shirin in 
the Freer Gallery,* copied by ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Sultani “‘in the capital of 
the kingdom Tabriz” and undated, but attributable to the end of the 
Jalayirid period between 1405 and 1410. The new tradition is immedi- 
ately taken up again in the library of Iskandar at Shiraz, where in 
813—14/1410—11 illustrations to the Khamsa are among the miniatures 


፤ Qazi Ahmad, p. 63 and n.170. 2 CHI v, 653,657. 

3 Christies's, Catalogue, 29 April 1970, lot no. 45, pp. 26—31, with four plates. Titley, “A 
Fourteenth Century Khamseh”, pp. 8—11, 2 pls. 

* Aga-Oglu, in AI rv (1937), 478-81, illustrating the five miniatures contemporary with the 
text. See also Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, p. 58; Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 53-5. 
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of the two famous anthologies prepared for this Timurid princely 
patron. It may therefore be inferred that the change of subject at this 
time signified a change of direction in the cultural spirit of the Jalayirid 
court. They were of Mongol stock and claimed the main direct succes- 
sion from the Il-Khanid tradition, but they lived in a completely 
Iranicised milieu, to which they personally contributed as writers and 
artists. Sultan Shaikh Uvais (757—76/1356—74) was a notable builder: 
his patronage of the painter Shams al-Din was recorded by >7 
Muhammad.! With Sultan Ahmad Jalayir we enter on a period where 
the literary sources can be directly connected with surviving illustrated 
manusctipts. i 

Ahmad secured the control of the kingdoms of Iraq and Āzarbāījān 
by 784/1382, and Baghdad and Tabriz remained his alternate capitals 
so long as he was master of those cities. Coins were minted in Tabriz in 
his name in 1383, but the city was seized by Tokhtamish of the Golden 
Horde in 787/1385, and it was occupied by Timür in 788/1586, when 
Miran Shah was installed as governor. It remained in Timurid hands 
until the death of Timür in 807/1405, when it fell to the Shirvan-Shah 
for a year. Sultan Ahmad was welcomed back by the inhabitants in 
1406 but he survived only till 813/1410, when he was defeated and 
killed by Qara Yūsuf of the Qara Quyünlü. Baghdad was held by 
Ahmad until 795/1393, when it was taken and sacked by Timür, and he 
fled to Syria and Egypt. However, he was soon able to return and 
remained in control until 803/1401, when it again fell to Timür, while 
Sultan Ahmad took refuge with the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid. The 
surviving manuscripts produced for Sultan Ahmad fall in the years 
1386 to 1388, 1392, 1396 and 1399, in all of which he was in control of 
Baghdad. 

The leading master at the court of Sultan Ahmad was ‘Abd 7ه‎ 
pupil of Shams al-Din, until he was removed by Timur in 795/1393 to 
his new capital in Samarqand. Junaid, pupil of ‘Abd al-Haiy, remained 
in Baghdad, and the most famous surviving manuscript from Sultan 
Ahmad's library, the celebrated Khamsa dated 1396 of Khwājū of 
Kirman in the British Library, bears his signature on one of the 
miniatures.? The nine illustrations of this manuscript? are worthy of a 


١ Binyon e£ al., Persian Miniature Painting, p. 184. 

2 Gray, Persian painting from miniatures of tbe XIII-XVI centuries, pl. 4. 

5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pp. 33—5, pls. 1۷-۷111. Martin, Miniature Painting 11, pls. 
45750. Barrett, pls. 8, 9. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 46-7. 
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master on account of the originality of the compositions and the bril- 
liance of the colouring in which they are executed (pl. 47). Stchoukine 
considers that they are all by a single hand, but it may be that two (nos. 
1 and 7) are by another painter. Two other manuscripts assigned by 
their colophons to the court of Sultan Ahmad are an “ህያ 
al-makhlagat, copied in 1388 and now in the Bibliothèque Nationale 
(Supp. pers. 332)!, and the Khamsa of Nizāmī, already referred to and 
dated 1386-8 from Baghdad. The twenty-three miniatures of this latter 
manuscript are much simpler than those of the Khwaja manuscript, 
but show similar, rather stiff figures of men and horses; similar con- 
ventions for the rendering of foliage and rocky ground; and in some 
cases similar extension of the miniature into the margins of the page. 
Rich colour is common to both manuscripts, with the use of gold for 
the sky as an alternative to a cobalt blue, but of lapis in some of the 
costumes and other textiles. At least one of the carpet designs is com- 
mon to both, and these are among the earliest designs known to us; 
and the best miniatures show something of the same movement, 
especially apparent in the “prostration of Shirin (fol. 88a) before 
Khusrau” (pl. 48). But although all the elements of the new style are 
there, they are not yet developed into the spacious and romantic minia- 
ture style of the Khwājū. The "Ajā zb al-makhlaigat with its numerous 
miniatures shows less of this new spirit, but this is to be expected of a 
work of this character, with its traditional subject matter, largely astro- 
nomical. The few figure subjects are, however, quite comparable with 
the Nizàmi miniatures, and there seems no need to assign, with 
Stchoukine, these illustrations to a later period. Another manuscript in 
the same library, clearly dated 1392 and apparently produced for Shah 
Valad, son of Sultan Ahmad, is a Kalila va Dimna? (Pers. 913) of small 
format but illustrated by seventy-four miniatures contemporary with 
the text and therefore of the Jalayirid school of Baghdad. Some of 
them are more forward-looking than anything in Supp. pers. 332, 
especially in the importance given to landscape. There is one other 
manuscript dated 1399, which has been plausibly attributed to the same 


1 H. Masse, Le Livre des Merveilles du Monde (Paris, 1944). Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pp. 
32—3. Arts of Islam, no. $42. 

5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, p. 33, pls. 11, III. S. Walzer, "The Topkapu-Saray manu- 
script of the Persian Ka///a ሠሪ Dimna (dated A.D. 1413)”, in Paintings from Islamic Lands, ed. R. 
Pinder- Wilson (Oxford, 1969), pp. 73-6. Arts of Islam, no. $43. 
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school. Entitled the Kitab al-bulhan (Bodleian, Or. 133),! this is an 
account of the Seven Climes of the Ptolemaic cosmology and is enriched 
by seventy-eight miniatures, including eleven of the Seasons. These 
have been attributed ከሃ 13.5. Rice to an Italian prototype which might 
have been available in the cosmopolitan capital of the Jalayir at 
Baghdad, where it was produced. The flat schematic architecture might 
be thought primitive, but it is enlivened by shading of the tiled surfaces 
and rather prefigures the scenic convention that was to prevail into 
the early Timurid period. The tree and plant conventions are those 
common in the Jalayirid school, and Chinese influence is clear in the 
water and cloud patterns, and is shown in the dragon-headed snake 
(fol. 33v). These two pseudo-scientific manuscripts of 1388 and 1399 
accentuate the exceptional quality of the Khwaja: they serve also to 
bridge the gap between the Jalayirid school of Tabriz and Baghdad 
and the school of Shiraz under the Muzaffarids. 

A precursor of the Kitab al-bulhan is a dispersed scientific dictionary 
entitled Mu’nis al-ahrar, dated 1341 from Shiraz,2 when it was still ruled 
by the Injü dynasty. For landscape elements in the Jalayirid manu- 
scripts we might compare the Muzaffarid Shab-ndma of 1370 in 
Istanbul.? Here we see elegant little plant clumps, and above all a better 
relation of figures to the scale of the page than is found in either the 
Tabriz or the Shiraz manuscripts of the first half of the century. There 
are some fine detached Shah-nama illustrations mounted in an album in 
the Topkapi library (Hazine 2153),4 which clearly develop out of the 
Tabriz style of the Il-Khanid period and retain the great size of the 
page used in the Rashidiyya scriptorium of Rashid al-Din, but are so 
advanced that they can hardly be put before 1570; yet they retain the 
epic character of the time of Abt Sa‘id, only modified by the reduction 
in scale of the figures in relation to the landscape. If this date is correct, 
then this solution of the proper relation of figures and page was 
reached independently at about the same date in Shiraz and Tabriz. 


! D.S. Rice, “Seasons and Labors of the Months in Islamic Art", AO 1 (1954), 1—39. Z. Janc, 
“Minijature iu Islamskom Astroslokom spisu Orijentalnog Istituta u Sarajevu”, 1958, Perlozza 
Orijentalnu Titologiju i Istoriju Jugoslovanskiu Naroda pol. Turkskom V ladavinom. E. Baer, in BSOAS 
XXXI (1961), 526-7. 

2 Qazvini, "An Account of the Mu'nisw’l-Abrar’. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 6o—2. 
Grube, Miniature islamiche, pls. 3o, 31. 

> Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 63-4. Robinson, Drawings of the Masters, pl. 1. Aga-Oglu, 
“Preliminary Notes”, pp. 191-2, pls. 5-7. 

4 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 41—3. See now also N. Atasoy, "Four Istanbul Albums". 
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Thanks to closer familiarity with Chinese painting and to more 
discriminating patronage, the Tabriz landscapes are more developed. 
Yet the later Jalayirid miniatures seem to owe as much to the Shiraz 
tradition as to that of Tabriz. At the same time in Shiraz, the economy 
of visual terms both in figures and in landscape was inherited in the 
early Timurid period, but refined by greater skill in draughtsmanship 
and enriched by freer use of gold, silver and lapis lazuli, now within 
the command of the rulers of an empire. 

Shiraz in the 1390s thus saw the birth of a new style, which devel- 
oped naturally out of the Muzaffarid, when it was brought into touch 
with the achievements of the Jalayirid masters in Tabriz and Baghdad. 
Twin volumes of epic poetry dated 1397 and now in the British 
Library! and the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin,? show the vigour and 
sense of striking design of Shiraz under the Muzaffarids refined by the 
sensitive draughtsmanship and fine colour sense of the Jalayirid 
school. At Shiraz the prince who represented the ruling house was 
Iskandar, son of ‘Umar Shaikh. He was twice governor of Fars, from 
1394 to 1399, when in his early teens, and again from 812/1409 to 
817/1414. These two volumes of epics might well have appealed to a 
precocious boy of thirteen, with their strongly romantic feeling and 
direct drama. They still keep the simplicity of composition which has 
all along been a characteristic of the Shiraz school. This indeed contin- 
ues in the much more sophisticated work in the miniatures illustrating 
the well known anthologies, or rather compendia, prepared for Iskan- 
dar by his scriptorium in 813—14/1410—11. In them the range of decora- 
tion was increased by two means: the employment, for the first time, of 
double-page compositions extending the full width of the open book, 
and the introduction of marginal decoration. This practice, as distinct 
from the extension of the miniature into the margin, was apparently 
first employed in the Divan of Sultan Ahmad Jalayir, produced in the 
first years of the 9th/15th century. The last six pages of this manu- 
script, which is now in the Freer Gallery, Washington,‘ are decorated 
with figures in landscape, in ink with touches of blue and gold, in a 
closely Chinese style and medium. A similar range of colouring is to be 


1 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pls. XI-XV. Barrett, pl. 10. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), 
p. 66. G. Meredith-Owens, Persian Illustrated Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1965), pl. II. 

2 Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pl. XXXI. Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, pl. 7. 

> Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 71, 73. 

4 Martin, Miniatures from the period of Timur. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 49. 
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seen in the margin decorations of some pages in the smaller Iskandar 
anthology of 1410. In the larger, there are whole pages of decorative 
work of this same character, veritable climaxes of illumination.! There 
are also some marginal miniatures, a feature shared with the Nizāmī 
Iskandar-nama of small format, now in the British Library,? which is 
later than 1410, but also of Shiraz (pl. 492). These are a witty novelty, 
for the artist has used the area. of the text of the poem within the 
margins as if it were a curtain from behind which part of the action is 
allowed to appear in the margin: a fallen battle standard, signifying a 
defeated enemy; two camel-heads and a groom, a caravan; the head of a 
sleeping man between two candles; a harp and tambourine, to signify 
an orchestra. They are really thumb-nail sketches, two inches by one. 

It was a time of experiment and it is therefore not so surprising to 
find another manuscript, dated 1398 from Bihbihan in Fars, in which 
an anthology of seven poets is illustrated by eleven pure landscapes and 
only one figure subject (Türk ve Islam Müzesi, Istanbul, T. 1950)? 
Here the forms of trees and plants, as they are found represented in 
landscapes in other manuscripts of the early Timurid period, have been 
extracted and arranged as if they were specimens, each depicted in 
perfection and in fullest visibility, formed into patterns against a back- 
ground of stylised hills in exotic colours. The date of these miniatures 
has been questioned by Stchoukine, who compares them with those of 
a Khamsa of Nizami in the Topkapi Library (Hazine 1510), dated 
906/1501 but with miniatures which he believes to have been added 
about 1570.* It appears, however, that not only has the date in the 
colophon of this manuscript been altered but the miniatures have been 
subsequently greatly overpainted and that their original date may have 
been about 1400.” 

The full beauty of the early Timurid style of miniature is first seen in 
the two anthologies made for Iskandar Sultan in 813/1410- 1. It com- 
prehends greater freedom of handling, the figures moving in space, 


1 Gray, "Some Chinoiserie drawings", fig. 6. 
2 Robinson, “The earliest illustrated manuscript of Nizami?”, Oriental Art, autumn 1957, pp. 
6—103. 

; 3 Aga-Oglu, “The Landscape Miniatures of an Anthology manuscript of the year 1398 A.D." 
AI ٧111/11 (1937), 77-98. Gig, Kataloğu, p. 72, no. 12, pls. V, VI. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 68. 

4 Syria XLII (1965), 137—40; see also his La peinture Turque daprès les manuscrits illustrés (Paris, 
1966), p. 64, no. 27. 

5 See Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Istoriya iskusstv Uzbekistana, p. 290 and pls. 280, 285. The 
patterning of the tree foliage in T. 1950 is already found in the Shiraz Shab-ndma of 1370 (Hazine 
1511, fol. 105v). 
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experiment in rendering architectural form; the circular “Hall of Seven 
Images", each in a different pose;! the aerial view of the Ka‘ba with the 
gay tents of the pilgrims pitched in the desert outside the walls of 
Mecca; Iskandar guided by a candle as he walks under the night sky 
over the rocky path to the hermit’s cave (pl. 49%); or Farhad carrying 
Shirin on her horse at Bisitün by the rock-carvings.? In the other 
moonlit scene from the Alexander legend, in which he watches, con- 
cealed, the Sirens in their lake home, in the two versions,? one in each 
of these books, this style has reached its height. Imaginative concep- 
tion and lyrical expression have found a perfect medium, perfect in 
scale, in feeling and in colour. This is a unique moment in the history 
of the Persian school: it passed all too quickly from the youth to the 
prime of the Timurid school. Iskandar came to an untimely end in 
817/1414, and after a brief period when his cousin Ibrahim b. Shah 
Rukh carried on the Shiraz tradition at his capital Isfahan, the leader- 
ship of the school passed to his brother Bāīsungur in his father’s seat of 
government, Herat, in the year 825/1420. 

Of Iskandar the fullest account has been given in his article “Le 
mécénat timouride" by Jean Aubin, who points to his great building 
activity both at Isfahan and at Shiraz; in both cities he built fortified 
palaces, perhaps because of the hatred he inspired in the people by his 
oppressive rule. As with most of the Timurid princes his background 
was essentially Turki, his mother being a Chaghatai princess; and he 
composed poetry in Turki. Nevertheless his taste was formed by 
Persian culture, which is fully reflected in the two anthologies; but these 
also contain astronomical calculations, and in one is included د‎ 7 
treatise on law. Aubin considers that his interest in mysticism was 
only superficial, but that would not prevent genuine feeling having 
been entertained by some of the artists who worked for him. The 
Gulbenkian manuscript includes a double-page composition showing 
Christians of Najrān recognise the Prophet (fols. 265—6). Both pages are 
resplendent in gold, light and dark clouds of glory on the right; and 
cleven figures writhing in flames on the left leaf.^ This is probably a 
unique document for its subject: in style too it is unusual; it may be one 
of several miniatures in this manuscript which show Western influence, 


١ Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 75. 5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pl. XVII. 

3 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 76. Pinder-Wilson, Persian Painting in the fifteenth century, pl. 2. 

4 Persian Art: Calouste Gulbenkian Collection, pl. 15. Professor P. Soucek has correctly identified 
this subject. 
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perhaps Byzantine, transmitted therefore through Tabriz. For the head 
of Iskandar's library in Shiraz was Ma'rüf Baghdadi, certainly not the 
only leading artist attracted to him from the falling power of the 
Jalayirid Sultan Ahmad. Later Ma'rüf removed to Herat to serve Shah 
Rukh, but was involved in 830/1427 in an attempted assassination of 
his patron by a Hurūfī fanatic, of which heretical movement he was an 
adherent.! It has been suggested that Iskandar may also have been 
affected by this heresy, which seems to have gone under the cloak of 
Shi'ism. One of its tenets was the mystical or divine value of certain or 
all of the letters of the Arabic alphabet, a doctrine likely to appeal to an 
aesthete and to a calligrapher. It should be stressed, however, that 
there is no historical evidence to support this suggestion, which re- 
mains 8 pure surmise. 

The two anthologies produced for Iskandar Sultan are also of 
crucial importance for their illumination. The Gulbenkian book has 
perhaps the finest sar-/aub (frontispieces) (pl. jo) of the early Timurid 
school. The second double opening is laid out very like the tile mosaic 
decoration on the buildings of the period, and it is in fact possible to find 
a close parallel for these pages in the entrance gateway to the madrasa of 
Ulugh Beg, cousin of Iskandar, in the Rigistan at Samarqand, which was 
built between 1417 and 1420. The central rosace, so like a Gothic rose 
window both in its layout and in the splendour of its floral arabesque 
decoration, resembles a similar feature in the architectural decoration of 
this gate;? while the stylised Kufic circles and diamonds in the frame- 
wotk on the page are echoed elsewhere in the décor of the madrasa. We 
know that other artists of the book, the calligraphers, were quite often 
employed to design the monumental inscriptions on buildings; and it is 
likely that the miniaturists also contributed to the decoration of Timür's 
palaces and tented camps at Samarqand as they are described by the 
Castilian envoy Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo.3 

The special position of these two anthologies has already been 
stressed; it remains to point to two other features which distinguish 
them, the first of which had no continuing future, the second only to 
be taken up and developed in a much later period. Each manuscript 
contains double-page compositions which are thus not so much larger 
than the normal size, as different in shape and organisation. As has 


! Aubin, “Le mécénat timouride”, p. 85. 2 Hill and Grabar, pl. 64. 
3 Clavijo, trans. Le Strange, pp. 220, 227-8, 230, 237-55, 268-76. 
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already been noted in one instance, the two halves can be used for 
contrast but in the smaller book it is also used for a panoramic view of 
the city of Mecca and the Ka‘ba. The practice does, however, destroy 
the unity of the book, of text and illustration, which had just been 
perfectly achieved: consequently it is not surprising that the double- 
page composition is in future generally reserved for the frontispiece, 
the most striking exceptions being the illustrations to a manuscript of 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi's Zafar-nāma, copied in 1467 and now in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore.! The second innovation in the two 
anthologies is the introduction of marginal decoration, in the form of 
ornamental or figural thumb-pieces. 

In some of the miniatures of the two Iskandar anthologies the older 
Shiraz tradition still predominates, though their forthrightness 15 
modified by the polish and sophistication of the Jalayirid school.? The 
strength of this old tradition was, however, sufficient for it to become 
once more dominant after the death of Iskandar and the succession to 
the governorship of Fars of his cousin Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh, who 
ruled for twenty years. This is immediately apparent in the principal 
surviving manuscripts from Shiraz and Isfahan of this period, the 
anthology of the Berlin Museum of 1420,> which was a present sent by 
Ibrahim to his brother Bāīsungur; and a manuscript of the Shab-nama 
with forty-seven miniatures in the Bodleian Library (Ouseley Add. 
176) dedicated to the prince himself and probably datable to 1432—4, 
the last years of his life.^ The tradition is continued in two Shirazi 
manuscripts of 839/1435-6, a Khamsa of Nizami in the British 
Museum,” which still retains some of the romantic quality of the Jalay- 
itid tradition; and a Zafar-nama of Sharaf al-Din, whose miniatures are 
now widely scattered.€ In both these manuscripts invention is still 
shown in the compositions, at least equal to that in the Ibrahim manu- 


፤ For these miniatures, attributed to Bihzad, see below, p. 868 and n. 2. 

5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pl. XVI. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 74. Robinson, 
Persian Miniature Painting, pl. 8. 

5 Kūhnel, “Die Baysonghur Handschrift", Jahrbuch des preussischen Kunstsammlungen i (Berlin, 
1931), 132—52. V. Enderlein, Die Miniaturen der Berliner Báisonqur- Handschrift (Leipzig, 1969). 

4 Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, frontispiece and pls. XXXVIII-XL. Stchoukine, 
Manuscrits Timurides, pls. XXI-X XVI. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 98—100. 

5 Gray, “A newly discovered Nizami of the Timurid school", East and West n.s. x1iv[3-4 
(1963), 220-3. 

6 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 97. Grube, Miniature islamiche, pls. 32—3. Stchoukine, 
however, has argued for a Yazdi origin for these pages. The carcase of the MS was sold at 
Sotheby's in 1976. 
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scripts, the calligraphy and illumination also still as fine as could be 
found in Herat. Ibrahim himself designed inscriptions for the monu- 
ments of Shiraz and Isfahan (but no longer extant) and he gathered 
about him a “numerous concourse of scholars and men of talent”. It 
seems to have been the political decline of the Timurids which rather 
soon after this date made Shiraz a provincial centre, though even as 
late as 1444 a Shah-ndma manuscript shows a largeness of design as well 
as a vigour of drawing, especially in the double-page frontispiece 
feasting scene,! which is refreshing. 

The finer, more sophisticated tradition had long since passed to 
Herat, where Baisunqur, Ibrahim's younger brother, had established 
himself as the leading patron of his generation, not later than 1425. 
Indeed in calligraphy it was clearly pre-eminent by 1420, when he 
returned from a punitive expedition to Tabriz, bringing with him 
Maulana Ja‘far Tabrizi, master of the nasta‘liq script, Sayyid Ahmad 
the painter (xaggāsh), Khwaja “ላቨ the designer (musavvir), and Qivam 
al-Din the binder.2 By 1421 Ja far was using the style al-Bāīsungurī, 
but the earliest of the manuscripts with minatures attested as made for 
him are two elegant little volumes dated 830/1426—7, a Gulistan of Sa'di 
copied by Ja‘far himself and an anthology copied by Muhammad b. 
Husam called Shams al-Din al-Sultānī, and a third manuscript of the 
following year of the Humai u Humāyūn of Khwājū Kirmānī also copied 
by the latter scribe. The Gw/žstān, now in the Chester Beatty library in 
Dublin,’ is one of the most exquisite of Persian manuscripts; its eight 
deceptively simple miniatures conceal a fresh and daring treatment of 
the picture space. Three of them show different experiments in the use 
of the bent wall and the open door in it, to make a closed stage for the 
action, while suggesting an inner world communicating with the out- 
side through the half-open doorway. Each figure is related to the 
others by gestures which are quietly expressive. The stiff figures of the 
Jalayirid school have come alive. A similar advance has been made in 
the treatment of the landscape; by cutting off the line of the sky not far 
above the ridge of the hill. This practice had been tried out somewhat 
timidly in the Jalayirid Khamsa of Nizami of 1386-8, but the effect was 
much reduced by bringing the figures too near the front of the compo- 


1 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 102-5. 

2 Dist Muhammad, quoted in Binyon ef a/., Persian Miniature Painting, p. 185. 

3 Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 1, 119, pls. 27—8. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 87. 
Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, pl. 10. 
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sition; whereas now Bāīsungur's painters had learnt how to push back 
the horizon. The text of the poem floats in front of the composition 
and serves as a curtain concealing the far distance. The colouring is 
cool, and has been compared by Robinson to diamonds and pearls. 
Actually turquoise, blue and green are predominant. Like the Junaid 
miniatures, these are also full-page and again, like them, introduce 
beautiful decorative inscriptions on the buildings depicted. The Herat 
court style has been born. 

How much credit for this should be given to Bāīsungūr personally is 
difficult to determine. Herat was now the principal seat of Timurid 
power under Shah Rukh, and so would naturally have attracted the 
more ambitious artists. At the same time it was twenty years after the 
death of Timur and the emergence of Shah Rukh as his successor that 
this school showed its first fruits, and they were seen then only in 
Baisunqur's manuscripts. 

Though overshadowed by his son Bāīsungur, Shah Rukh was still 
an important patron of the arts of the book. While Bāīsungur was 
editing a new recension of the Shab-nama, his father was assuming the 
mantle of the great Il-Khanid minister, vizier and historian Rashid 
al-Din. He tried to re-establish the original text by collating the manu- 
scripts which he could find, and he entrusted Hafiz-1 Abrü with the 
task of bringing the history up to date in his Majma‘ al-tavarikh. He was 
equally careful in having the original illustrations of the 7 
al-tavarikh copied and in continuing this tradition of illustrated history. 
Ettinghausen! has aptly given the name of the “‘historical style" to this 
Timurid extension of the Il-Khanid style. Examples of it are to be seen 
in Hazine 1653 and 1654 in the Topkapı Sarayı library; in the famous 
Jami‘ al-tavarikh of the Bibliotheque Nationale, originally published by 
Blochet as contemporary with the author; and in a widely dispersed 
manuscript of the Majma al-tavarikh of about 1423. However, the 
greatest surviving monument to the taste of Shah Rukh as a patron of 
the arts of the book lies in the Mir‘aj-nama or visionary journey of the 
Prophet Muhammad, copied at ‘Herat in 1436 by Malik Bakhshi in 
Uighur script.2 This mystical work is lavishly illustrated in gold and 


1 Ettinghausen, “An illuminated manuscript of Hafiz-i Abru in Istanbul, part 1”, KO 1 (1956), 
30—44. 

2 Blochet, Musulman Painting, pls. LXXX-LX XXVII. Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pls. 
LVIII-LXIV. Gray, Persian painting from miniatures of the XII-XVI centuries, pl. 6. M.R. Séguy, 
The Miraculous Journey of Mahomet, Miraj Nameb (London, 1977). 
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blue. Apart from their iconographical interest, these miniatures show 
the continuation in Herat of the style of the Gulbenkian anthology of 
Iskandar of 1410, with rather large stiff figures and simple architecture 
and landscape. So far as the subjects allow, the colour scheme is attrac- 
tive and expertly handled. So universal is its conception in illustrating 
the circles of heaven and hell that its miniatures have been found 
useful to illustrate Dante.! The epithet "Bakhshī” used with the name 
of the scribe here designates only a man who can use the Uighur script 
and does not imply that he was a religious devotee. This manuscript 
does, however, suggest that Shah Rukh was himself inclined towards 
this kind of mystical gnosis. It is therefore a contrast with the epic and 
romantic poetry copied and illustrated for Baisunqur. 

After the three exquisite small manuscripts of 830/1426—7, the next 
secure date that we have for the products of Bāīsungur's library is 
833/1429—30, in which year two famous manuscripts were completed: 
a Kalila va Dimna copied by Muhammad ከ. Husam, and the Shah-nama 
copied by Ja‘far al-Baisunquri? recognised since 1931, when it was 
first shown to the world in the great Persian exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in London, as the masterpiece of its age. If reflection and 
study now suggest some criticism of it, this does not deprive it of this 
title. The two outstanding features of the thirty-five miniatures which 
illustrate it are the skilful and varied compositions and the brilliant 
colouring. The drawing is not sensitive or fluent but superbly con- 
trolled. There is an expert formal relationship between the figures, but 
they are somewhat stiff and lack sensibility. There is a conceptual 
rather than a visual perspective, but it is consistently applied. The two 
divan scenes and the “Bedroom of Rūdāba”” are rigidly frontal, with the 
carpets and tiled floors seen directly from above and thus in continu- 
ous line with the back wall. No attempt is made to accommodate the 
thrones in the layout: one 1s frontally seen; the other in bias, but with 
no adjustment of the front elevation. In the "Gulnār at the Window 
seeing Ardashir" some relief is given by the irregular shape of the 
courtyard and the bias wall of the tower, but there is an unresolved 
difficulty where this should meet the top of the page. The artist has 
shirked this and simply continued the tiling to the margin. In the 
“funeral of Faramurz” the two coffins of Rustam and Zavara in the 


1 E. Cerulli, Libro della Scala (Rome, 1949). 
2 Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, no. 49, pls. XLIII-L. Iran, Persian Miniatures, pls. 
I-IX. Gray, Persian Miniatures from ancient Manuscripts, pls. I-IX. 
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domed tomb chamber are shown in a kind of aerial perspective, 
whereas the tiled floor on which they should stand is rigidly frontal, 
but apparently intended to be stepped up at each of the arcade pillars of 
the frontal screen. The walls of the courtyard in the foreground are 
impossible to reconcile with any system. On the other hand, the elabo- 
rate architecture of the Brazen Hold in which Isfandiyār is slaying the 
tyrant Arjasp (pl. 51) is a very interesting attempt at aerial perspective. 
The throne room, which is the centre of the drama, is again seen in 
front view, with no allowance for the different planes of floor and wall; 
but all the rest of the composition is arranged so as to radiate outwards 
from this point. Circular composing had already been seen in the 
Iskandar anthology, but there the interior view permitted of a simple 
solution by cutting off the circle at the bottom of the page, which thus 
forms a hemicircle. The two encircling walls of the castle are depicted 
as diverging from the gateways; the re-entrant of the inner wall is 
depicted to show the inside, leaving an extremely awkward truncation 
at the corner, where the artist has covered his confusion by filling in 
the whole background with tilework on a straight plane. For all this 
difficulty, this is an able and cunning picture of a castle seen from 
above. It also conveys a good conceptual view of tile-mosaic clad 
buildings of the period, with monumental inscriptions running round 
the cornices. 

The other Baisunqur manuscripts deal with these architectural prob- 
lems in the same way; yet with greater trouble. For instance, in the 
Berenson anthology,! the tower in a similar love story is revealed as a 
cardboard piece of scenery where it meets the tiled floor of the court- 
yard in such a way as to make egress impossible. In the landscape 
scenes, the transition from low ground towards a high horizon is 
already an established convention, here used in an interesting way 
when the action requires the actors in a scene to enter into the rocky 
background, as in the “Combat of Güdarz and Pirin”, “Zahhak 
pinned to mount Damavand" or “Rustam killing the White 1319”; in 
all of which the mountain build-up is effectively suggested. In the 
Jalayirid landscapes (““Humai and Humayün fighting", for instance)? 
the mountains enclose the action; in the Iskandar anthology, figures 
and mountains have not come to terms: the figures have to move along 


! Ettinghausen, Persian Miniatures in tbe Bernard Berenson collection (Milan, 1961), pl. IV. Gray, 
Persian Painting (1961), p. 86. 2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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smooth paths leading past the rocky peaks. In each case this entry into 
the mountain zone is emphasised by the presence of horses or horse- 
men outside it, in the plain below. This more realistic approach is 
emphasised by the greater naturalism of the trees, though they are still 
partly conceptual. 

The free extension of many of these miniatures into the margins has 
allowed the miniaturists to achieve more spacious settings without 
losing coherence or pictorial unity. Indeed the close-knit compositions 
of this great manuscript are its most striking virtue. 

The second manuscript of the year 833/1429—30, the Kalila va Dimna 
(Topkapı Sarayı library, Revan 1022),! has many features in common 
with the Shah-nama: for instance, the smooth but knotted trunks of the 
trees, the stiff figures and the rich colouring. The usual manner of 
depicting the rocky scenery, which again forms the landscape setting, 
is a spongy scalloped edge shading off into a neutral ground covered 
with small conventional plants. There is often a repoussoir of darker 
shaded ground in the foreground. Once more the miniatures 
frequently overlap the marginated area into the margin; crisply drawn 
and brightly coloured separate large plants are a special feature. The 
skies are a deep blue. Animals and birds are very precisely, even 
harshly, drawn. 

Recently, another manuscript of the same work, copied a year later 
in 834/1431 by Jafar al-Bāīsungurī, has been discovered in the 
Topkapi Sarayı library (Hazine 362) by Robinson, who has put for- 
ward an interesting theory to account for the production of two copies 
of the same book for Prince Bāīsungur within two years.? According to 
this theory, the Herat library, of which Ja‘far was head, would have 
produced two classes of manuscript, one for public” use, excelling in 
the academic qualities of formal accomplishment and finish, the other 
for the prince's private enjoyment, 19 which sensibility was allowed 
more play. In the second group, in addition to the Hazine 562 manu- 
script, he places the Chester Beatty Gulistan of 1427. It will be noticed 
that both these manuscripts were copies by Ja'far himself; but he also 
copied the Shah-nadma, which is the very archetype of the accomplished 
academic. For this reason, as well as on the more general ground that it 


1 Aga-Oglu, “Preliminary Notes", p. 199, figs. 10—14. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 84. 
Robinson, Drawings of tbe Masters, pls. 11, 15. 

2 Robinson, “Prince Baysunghur and the Fables of Bidpai”, Oriental Art, n.s. xv1 (June 1970), 
145-54. 
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is hard to see in what sense the academic books were “public” in 
a society where there was no public access to fine manuscripts of 
any kind, outside works of religious instruction kept in mosques or 
madrasas, the distinction is hard to accept in these terms. Moreover, 
the essential difference between these two manuscripts lies not in the 
quality of the calligraphy or illumination, but in the miniatures. Either, 
therefore, Baisunqur with his connoisseur's discrimination was dissatis- 
fied with the 1430 manuscript of Kalila va Dimna and commissioned 
another immediately, or he may have given the first away to some 
other bibliophile and wished to replace it. In either case the art 
historian's task is to seek to identify the hands of the miniaturists 
responsible for each of these series. Unfortunately, there is a complete 
absence of signed work from the Bāīsungur kitābkhbāna; and we can 
only fall back upon the names recorded 1n literary sources, which are 
not contemporary. Apart from Sayyid Ahmad and Khwaja ‘Ali men- 
tioned already as foundation members of this library in 1420, we hear 
of Ghiyas al-Din as attached by Baisunqur to Shah Rukh’s embassy to 
China in 1419—22 and of the leading master of Herat in this period, 
Khalil, who may have been in charge of the production of the great 
Shah-nama of 1430, if this can be the manuscript referred to by Dust 
Muhammad as ordered by Bāīsungur in rivalry with an epic volume 
produced for Ahmad Jalayir. If this is right, then Amir Khalil is the 
pre-eminent master of the "academic" style, still drawing the stiff 
figures of the Jalayirid tradition; mentioned by Daulatshah as one of 
the “four talented artists at the court of Shah Rukh, who in their time 
had no peer".! Robinson, on the other hand, thinks that Amir Khalil 
was the master responsible for the miniatures of the "second" Kalila va 
Dimna of 834/1431 (Hazine 362) and also of the Gu/rstān of 1426, 
because of his known intimacy with Bāīsungur. The alternative for the 
role of the “sensitive” artist is Ghiyas al-Din or possibly Sayyid 
Ahmad: we do not know. Certainly the miniatures in Hazine 362 are 
more forward-looking, naturalistic and sensitive, but their designer 1s 
less good at depicting animals, less dramatic, perhaps also not so good 
a colourist. The death of Baisunqur of drink and dissipation in 837/ 
1433 brought to an end this unique combination of artists; but the 
Herat school held its pre-eminence for another fifteen years. 

Its mastery is illustrated not only by the Mzrāj-nāma of 1436 but 


1 Quoted in LHP rr, 498. 
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also, more typically, by the Royal Asiatic Society Shab-ndma with 
"dedication" to Muhammad Juki, younger son of Shah Rukh. This 
identification was made in 1931 by J. V.S. Wilkinson! on the basis of an 
inscribed battle standard in one of its miniatures, which illustrates the 
shooting of Isfandiyār by Rustam: a/-Su/tan al-a gam Muhammad کم‎ 
His cautious attribution has been amply sustained by subsequent 
scholarship, and it may be accepted as a work of the Herat school of 
about 1440. Muhammad Juki is reported to have suffered from a 
lingering disease before his death in Sarakhs in 848/1445, perhaps 
hastened by the hostility of Gauhar Shad, the masterful wife of Shah 
Rukh. A comparison of the miniatures in this manuscript? with those 
of the Baisunqur Shab-nama of only about ten years earlier indicates the 
change of direction which was taking place in Timurid painting at this 
time. The marked reduction in scale of the Muhammad Jüki book is an 
aspect of the increased importance given to landscape. This in turn 
indicates a new emphasis which is summed up by Laurence Binyon in 
the judgment that “the whole work is saturated in romantic atmos- 
phere". This effect is achieved by the use of the same elements as 
before, deployed with greater freedom: the coral-like rocks have pro- 
liferated; foliage of the trees is more variegated; cloud forms are end- 
lessly complicated with curdled and highly coloured shapes; above all 
architecture is now romantically related to mountains whose peaks it 
crowns or rivals (pl. 52). There is considerable range of quality as 
between the miniatures, and it is worth looking at some of the more 
significant pages. Robinson pointed to some clear Shirazi elements 
which appear especially in the battle scenes and has suggested that 
some artists from the library of Ibrahim Sultan after his death in 
838/1435 may have migrated to Herat. This might explain the return of 
certain earlier features of the Shiraz school, such as the use of coulisses 
in landscapes and the foreshortening of horses. It could also have 
contributed to the greater drama, even though the figures are still 
rather stiff. The relationship to Shiraz has been illustrated by Robinson 
from the only double-page composition in the manuscript, a battle 
scene of which the left half is a confused mé/ée, while the right shows an 
ordered array. This is essentially backward-looking; whereas another 
battle on a single page (fol. 430v) shows an open composition in which 


1 ].V.S. Wilkinson, The Shah-namah of Firdausi (Oxford, 1931), pp. 1—3. 
2 See Robinson, “Unpublished paintings from a 15th century Book of Kings”, Apollo Miscel- 
lany, 1951. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 89—91. 
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there is balance and harmony, prefiguring in its complexity the mature 
art of the period of Bihzad towards the close of the century. The 
"Tahmina coming to Rustam’s chamber" has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Eric Schroeder in connection with another version of this 
scene in the Fogg Museum, Harvard,! which he attributes to the period 
of Sultan Iskandar and to the hand of Pir Ahmad Bāgh-Shimālī, an 
artist mentioned by Dust Muhammad as the zenith of his time, which 
appears to be the early 9th/15th century. Leaving aside the justness of 
this attribution, we may admit the priority of the Fogg miniature and 
the debt of Muhammad Jüki's artists to the painters trained in the 
Jalayirid tradition. Schroeder also associated the Fogg miniature with 
the miniatures in a Kalila va Dimna manuscript in the Gulistan library, 
Tehran, then generally attributed to the period 1410 to 1420. The 
situation of this important and beautiful manuscript? must now be 
considered in conjunction with some others. 

The political confusion which followed upon the deaths of Shah 
Rukh in 850/1447 and of Ulugh Beg in 853/1449 and the diminished 
resources of the Timurid house would already account for a break in 
artistic production at this point: moreover Herat which had been the 
centre of the school for thirty years had a particularly unstable history 
during the next twenty. Sultan Abū Sa'id b. Miran Shah made it his 
capital for the decade 863/1458 to 872/1468 (after the city had submit- 
ted to Jahan Shah of the Qara Quyünlü Türkmen for six months). No 
manuscript with miniatures from this time is known: for the dedication 
of an anthology in the Chester Beatty Library to him 15 to be rejected 
on account of the date of 1475 in its colophon, eight years after his 
death. While this date is probably approximately correct, the evidence 
of the colophons is suspect and to be rejected. __ 

In this third quarter of the oth/r5th century the leading politica! 
power in Iran and far to the west of it was that of the Türkmen, first 
under the Qara Quyünlü (Black Sheep) ruler Jahan Shah (838—72/ 
1435—67) and then under the Aq Quyünlü (White Sheep) ruler Uzun 
Hasan (872—82/1467—78). Their capital was generally established at 
Tabriz in Turki-speaking Azarbaijan; but they had very wide domin- 
ions both in Anatolia and in Iran. It is only recently that important 
illuminated manuscripts have been identified as products at the courts 


! Schroeder, pp. 51-74. 
? Binyon ef al., Persian Miniature Painting, no. 44, pls. XXVII, XXXIV-XXXVI. Iran: Persian 
Miniatures, pls. X-XV. SPA, pls. 861-8. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 82-3. 
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of these two rulers. The earliest is a manuscript of the Khamsa of 
Jamali! (India Office Library, Ethé 1284), copied in Baghdad in 
869/1465, at a time when this city was in the hands of Jahan Shah. The 
miniatures are in the Timurid Herat tradition with stiff but elegant 
figures in simple landscapes. Although they lack the compositional 
felicities of the Herat school of the second quarter of the century, they 
excel in the beauty of the colouring, mainly in a range of blues and 
greens, and still show a capacity for skilful arrangement of many 
figures. The four illuminated headings are of great beauty, fully equal 
to the famous tilework in the celebrated “Blue mosque" at Tabriz of 
the same year. Even richer is the illumination lavished on a copy of the 
history of Hafiz-i Abra now in the Topkapı Sarayı Library (Bagdat 
282), which must date from this period. It must therefore be assumed 
that one or two of the artists trained in the Herat library must by this 
date have migrated to the court of Jahan Shah; but some of them also 
seem to have moved to the court of the Shirvan-Shah Farrukh-Yasar at 
Shamakhi in northern Āzatbāījān. An anthology in the British Library 
(Add. 16, 561) copied in 1468 in Shamakhi contains eight miniatures in 
a simplified style of figure drawing, but the landscapes are still com- 
pletely in the Herat tradition with emphasis on beautiful flowering 
trees. The most remarkable of them depicts the city of Baghdad under 
flood,? a complex bird’s-eye view with shifting viewpoint so that each 
building is seen directly in perspective. For comparison, one can turn 
to the “Siege of Gang-Bihist" or the "Isfandiyār slaying Arjasp in the 
Iron Fortress” of the Juki Shab-nama of 1440, as striking examples of 
the same application of the principle of frontality. 

Next in date comes a Khamsa of Nizàmi in the Topkapi Library 
(Hazine 761)? dated 866/1461 and 881/1476 and copied by Fakhr 
al-Din Ahmad, with sixteen miniatures and again exquisite illumina- 
tion. This was produced for Pir Būdāg at Baghdad and completed for 
Uzun Hasan in 1476; while a manuscript of the Divas of Hidayat in the 
Chester Beatty Library (Turk. 401)4 was copied in 1476-8 for the 
library of his son Sultan Khalil (d. 1478). These also show a close 
connection with the Herat school; but with a certain naivety. Uzun 
Hasan had died 882/1478 and was succeeded by his son Ya‘qub (885—96/ 

! Arnold, Painting in Islam, pls. XII, XIII. Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pl. XLIV. 
Robinson, Drawings of the Masters, pl. 14. 2 Arnold, Painting in Islam, pl. 11. 

3 Stchoukine, “La peinture à Baghdad sous Sultan Pir Budaq Qara-Qoyunlu", AA xxv 


(1972), 3—18. 
4 Robinson, Drawings of the Masters, pls. 76—7, and Persian Miniature Painting, pl. 41. 
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1479-90). Fortunately again we have a manuscript whose colophon 
records that the text of the Khamsa of Nizami was copied by ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sultani al-Ya'qübi at Tabriz the capital 
of the kingdom in 886/1481 (Hazine 762 in the Topkapi Library).! Of 
the nineteen miniatures in this manuscript, ten appear to be contempo- 
rary with the copying and in an enriched version of the Herat Timurid 
style, while the remainder have been added later, as is clear from the 
Safavid &u/ah which is introduced into the costumes. The style of these is 
even richer and the artist has taken advantage of the margins to make 
delightful landscape settings. Three miniatures have been separated at 
some time from this manuscript and are now in a private collection.? 
One of these miniatures bears the date 910/ 1504— 5 (pl. 36). By that date 
Tabriz had fallen to the victorious Ismail, who was still only seventeen 
years old. The date seems acceptable also for the early Safavid miniatures 
which remain in the manuscript. They can therefore be taken to show 
the continuance of this Tabriz Turkmen style into the early 6 
century and the Safavid period. They make a great contrast with the 
Bihzād style which was by then dominant in Khurāsān. 

Now that a clear view of a court style under the Türkmen dynasties 
is possible and indeed necessary, on the basis of the manuscripts 
mentioned it is possible also to attribute some others to this same 
school. The most important of these are three manuscripts of different 
dates. The Tabari Ta’rikh al-rusul wa’l-muluk, ("Annals of the Prophets 
and Kings"), copied in 874/1470 (Chester Beatty P. 144),* the four 
miniatures of which are in a very conventional extension of the Herat 
style, can now be seen to be characteristic work of Uzun Hasan's 
library. The “Bahram Gir attacking a lion" (pl. 53) shows a composi- 
tion? parallel with those of the Bāīsungur 1430 Shāb-nāma (fol. 154b), 
while they also resemble the miniatures in a Kulliyyat-i tarikhiyya copied 


1 Stchoukine, “Les peintures turcomanes et safavies d'une Khamseh de Nizami achevée à Tabriz 
en 886/1481", AA xiv (1966), 1—16. 

2 Robinson eż al., The Keir Collection, pp. 207-9, pls. 19—21. 

3 Robinson, “The Turkman School to 1503”, in Gray, Arts of the Book, pp. 215-47. 

* Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 1, 144, pl. 36. Robinson, Drawings of tbe Masters, pl. 20, and 
Persian Miniature Painting, pl. 12. SPA, pl. 880. 

5 This miniature was re-used in a MS of the Khamsa of Nizāmī, copied at Herat in 849/1445—6, 
in the Topkapi Library (Hazine 781): Stchoukine, “Une Khamseh de Nizami”. The composition 
was used once more in the Nizāmī MS in the Metropolitan Museum, 1913-228-13, a Haft paikar 
long controversial for its date. Recently it has been proposed by Robinson, “Prince Baysonghor’s 
Nizàmi", pp. 388-91, and by Grube, The Classical Style, pp. 26—7, as an original work from the 
scriptorium of Baisunqur. In spite of this weighty support, the present writer believes that these 
miniatures are 16th century copies after originals in early Timurid style. 
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for Shah Rukh and now in the Topkap: Library. At the same time the 
lion and reedy stream in the foreground of this miniature recall several 
of the subjects of the Kalila va Dimna in the Gulistan Library. As 
mentioned above this manuscript has been for the past forty years 
attributed to the early Timurid period, until recently when Robinson 
suggested that it might be as late as 1460—5.! This would bring it near 
the period of Bihzad, while the figure drawing is still stiff and old- 
fashioned. The solution may well be to attribute this, one of the most 
beautiful of Persian manuscripts, to the years 1450—60 under Jahan 
Shah, when some masters trained in the Timurid school in Herat in the 
time of Bāīsungur might still have been alive and working, and have 
had access to the original designs for the Baisunqur copies, now in 
Istanbul, containing miniatures with nearly identical compositions, in 
two cases in reverse. This strongly suggests the use of pounces, which 
may by this time have been part of the miniaturist's workshop equip- 
ment. It appears that they were in common use in the 9th/15th century. 
They were certainly then used for the gold decoration of margins, as in 
some poetical manuscripts, for instance an anthology in the Chester 
Beatty Library copied by Ja‘far له‎ Tabrizi in 1432.2 At the same time 
there are many new compositions and the landscapes and animal draw- 
ing are more sympathetic (pl. 54) than those in either of the Bāīsungur 
manuscripts. Of the thirty miniatures, seven are repeated from the 1432 
book, all but two of them scenes with human figures. At latest they 
must have been executed before 1468, when the frontispiece composi- 
tion was borrowed? for use in the Shamakhi anthology of that year 
mentioned above, in a clumsy copy, for the production of which the 
Gulistan Ka/z/a va Dimna manuscript must have been accessible. 

Thus we must accept the idea that the court of the Türkmen rulers 
in Azarbaijan provided the enlightened patronage for the arts of the 
book during the period when this failed in Herat owing to the dis- 
turbed political conditions in the Timurid dominions further east. 
Ya'qub Beg remained a friend of Persian culture to the end of his life in 
896/1490, and was exchanging manuscripts with Mir ‘Ali Shir ٦ 
during the heyday of the Herat atelier, from which he received the gift 
of a complete set of the works of the poet and mystic Jami. Sultan 
Husain Bāīgarā was able to establish his capital in Herat in 873/1469 


፤ Gray, Arts of the Book, p. 217. 
2 Binyon etal., Persian Miniature Painting, no. 51, pl. XLHa. 
3 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Timūrides, pl. XLV. 
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and he was in undisputed possession from 875/1470, until the rebellion 
of his sons towards the end of the century. Mir "Alī Shir Nava’l joined 
him there in his first year and became his closest associate in adminis- 
tration, though he endeavoured as far as possible to rely upon personal 
collaboration rather than upon formal office. The great calligrapher 
Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi had been summoned to Herat by Sultan Husain 
not later than 1477, and he probably remained there in the sultan's 
library until 1502. He copied many of the most famous manuscripts of 
this period, including both a Gulzstān of 1486 and a Būstān of 1488, as 
well as several manuscripts which remained without miniatures until 
they were supplied many years later at the Shaibanid court in Bukhara. 
By 1480 Herat had become that centre of culture and art which is 
singled out by Bābur in his memoirs for such signal praise: “Herat had 
no equal in the world under Sultan Husain.” Some indication of the 
esteem of letters there may be formed from the reputation of "Alī Shir 
Nava’l, who was through and through a literary figure, whose own 
brother Darvīsh ‘Ali was known as the Kitābdār and whose favourite 
Hājjī Muhammad, whom he himself described as “an angel in human 
shape", was a painter and experimenter in the imitation of Chinese 
porcelain. He remained in the amir’s library until shortly before his 
death in 906/1501, when he followed the rising star of Badr 
al-Žamān,! the son and for a short time successor of Sultan Husain. 

Herat then, though ruled and administered by men of Turkish 
blood, was a great centre of Persian culture. It was the centre of an 
extensive empire still including almost the whole of modern Afghani- 
stan, eastern Iran and part of Soviet Central Asia. Mir ‘Ali Shir 77 
was a great builder as well as a patron of letters, and he and his master 
shared the patronage of Bihzad and of his pupil Qasim "Alī. The sultan 
himself is said to have discovered the talent of the Sayyid Mirak, who 
had practised calligraphy and illumination before joining the library of 
the court, where he became head of the painting staff.2 Both Bihzad 
and Qasim ‘Ali were trained in this library and both continued to work 
there until the end of the reign. Both Mirak and Hajji Muhammad died 
at the time of the Uzbek conquest of the city in 913/1507. This event 
then marks the effective end to the brilliant circle which had gathered 
at Herat round the sultan and his minister, Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i. 


١ Khwand Amir, quoted in Arnold, Painting in Islam, p. 139. 
2 Dist Muhammad, quoted in Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, p. 186. 
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The contemporary sources and those of the next two generations do 
not help us to distinguish between the contributions of these several 
artists to the art of the period, although they record the high esteem in 
which the masters were held, and the growth of the reputation of 
Bihzad in the next century, until he came to overshadow all other 
Persian painters in retrospect. Nor has it so far proved possible to 
arrive at a clear and accepted view of his style as distinct from that of 
his contemporaries in Herat from a study of the surviving material 
which has up to the present been available for appraisal.! This still 
continues to grow, and it would be rash at the present time to establish 
stylistic criteria for attribution. For these reasons it seems best to 
attempt here rather to give an account of the school as a whole and its 
main achievements during the last twenty or twenty-five years of the 
15th century. By 1470 the older Herat tradition had become stereo- 
typed, with the re-use of old motives, a stiffening of figure drawing and 
a lack of invention and vitality; even though in the best work there was 
still a good sense of colour and skilled draughtsmanship. With the 
return of patronage to Herat, a fresh breath was infused into the 
school. At the same time, it is right to emphasise the continuity with 
the old tradition, the terms of which were still accepted as viable for 
landscape and architecture, for perspective and the framework of 
vision. This acceptance made possible the quick advance which 15 to be 
seen in the work of the new masters. Indeed, the first of these seems to 
have been Shah Muzaffar, the son of the master Mansur, who had been 
court artist to the Timurid prince Abu Sa‘id. Since Shah Muzaffar is 
reported to have died at the age of twenty-four, he must have been 
active by the 1480s: his name is twice coupled by Babur with that of 
Bihzad as outstandingly skilful, and he is said to have been a client of 
‘Ali Shir Nava'i. He has been thought to represent the more conserva- 
tive influence at this time, but we lack proof. The earliest work of the 
school now identifiable can be grouped around the year 1485. This is 
the date of the copying of the five parts of the Khamsa of ‘Ali Shir 7 
for prince Badī' al-Zaman; of the copying of the Khamsa of Amir 
Khusrau Dihlavi in the Chester Beatty Library; probably of the double- 
page composition of Sultan Husain in his garden enclosure, in the 
Gulistan Library, Tehran:? while to the following year can be assigned 


1 Summarised by Pinder-Wilson, “Bihzad”. 
2 A rather later date has been suggested by M. Lukens-Swietochowski because of the ageing 
face and stance of the sultan: see Gray, Arts of the Book, pp. 184, 207. 
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the Gulistan from the Maurice de Rothschild collection; and probably 
the thirteen miniatures added to a Khamsa of Nizami copied in 1442 
and now in the British Library (Add 25,900).! This gives a total of 
forty-six miniatures which provide a sufficient base for a consideration 
of the new style. Most are comparatively traditional, but in each gróup 
there are some new experiments, especially a more rhythmical and 
significant placing of the human figures. The “Khwaja ‘Abd-Allah 
Ansari with four disciples" and the “Mystics discoursing in a garden” 
in the Nava'1; the “Khusrau arriving at the palace of Shirin” in the 
Amir Khusrau; the right half of the garden scene; the “Sa‘di and the 
youth of Kashghar" in the Gu/istān; and the “Camel Fight of the Tribes 
of Laila and Majnūn” in the Nizami (pl. 55),? may be singled out for 
this quality in each of these compositions. Although the next group 
follows on only two or three years later and can be thought of as 
centred on the year 1490, there is a notable advance in most of the 
miniatures to a freer, less enclosed movement, usually with more than 
one centre or axis. This group consists of the four near-contemporary 
miniatures of the Mantiq al-tair of ‘Attar, copied in 1485, but with a 
date of 1487—8 on the fifth miniature;? of the Bastan dated 1488, but 
with a miniature dated 1489; and the Khamsa of Nizami copied for 
Amir ‘Ali Farsi Barlas, itself undated, but one of the twenty-one minia- 
tures bears a date of 1494-5. The two earlier manuscripts in this group 
were prepared in the library of Sultan Husain himself, the third for one 
of the Turki begs of the very powerful Barlas clan in Herat. Yet the 
three are knit together by frequent repetition of single figures or small 
groups, sometimes in reverse. They may therefore be considered the 
work of a single atelier or group of artists. There is a less close relation 
with the earlier group, although there is one clear case of the derivation 
of a figure in one of the Nava’I miniatures^ from one in the 7 
al-tair. It follows that the production of the Khamsa of Nava'i must 
have continued over several years, just as no doubt did the work on the 
miniatures of the other manuscripts. It is characteristic of the work of 


፤ The only evidence for the close dating of these miniatures 15 supplied by a date included in an 
inscription painted on the frieze on a building on fol. 77: the first two figures are clear 89; but the 
third digit, which has been read as both 8 and 1, appears to the present writer to be more probably 
5. If so, the date would be 895/1490 rather than 1493 or 1486. 

2 Gray, Persian Painting (1930), pl. 6. Arnold, Painting in Islam, pl. XLHI. Martin, Miniature 
Painting It, pl. 77. Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pl. LX VII. Stchoukine, Manuscrits 
Timūrides, pl. CX X VI. Pinder-Wilson, Persian Painting in the fifteenth century, pl. 7. 

5 Lukens, “The Language of the Birds". 

4 Ibid., p. 324, fig. 13. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 119. 
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this whole period that the execution maintains a very high standard of 
technical skill in every detail. This is not the place for a detailed 
discussion of these miniatures and of their possible attribution: this has 
been done frequently, most thoroughly by Stchoukine and most 
recently by Robinson.! One further manuscript must be mentioned, 
standing rather apart from any of those in either group and with no 
internal evidence for the date, except that it was copied as early as 1467 
by Shir ‘Ali, though probably not in Herat since it bears the ex /bris of 
Sultan Husain, who was not yet established in the Timurid capital at 
that date. This is the Zafar-nama in Baltimore University collection, but 
for many years in the Mughal imperial library, during which time the 
miniatures suffered some lamentable retouching. These are six double- 
page openings, which come as near to being history paintings as any of 
the post-Mongol period. For they are not conventional battle scenes 
nor romantic illustrations of heroic events, like those in the Shiraz 
manuscript of 1436 of the same text; but serious attempts to recon- 
struct some of the outstanding events in the career of the founder of 
the empire of which Sultan Husain was the last effective head. It was 
no doubt because of the wish to depict adequately complex military 
operations that the double-page format was employed. Scholars of the 
subject have been unanimous in praising the original conception and 
brilliant execution of these miniatures, so far as this is still discernible; 
and have with more or less conviction followed Sir Thomas Arnold? 
in accepting the attribution of them to Bihzad. He observed that the 
manuscript had been remarginated before the addition of the minia- 
tures and suggested that a reasonable date for them might be about 
1490, twenty-three years after the completion of the text. At least, they 
must be earlier than the death of Sultan Husain in 911/1506, since his 
likeness is used in the representation of Timur in the first and last 
paintings. 

These are the most complete of all the miniature paintings of the 
school of Herat under Sultan Husain, while they follow the second 
group of manuscripts in being built on more than one axis. In the 
battle scenes effective use is made of straight lines or rectangles to give 
some stability in what might otherwise have been too diffuse a compo- 
sition. In the "Building of the Great Mosque at Samarqand" the 


1 Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, no. 29. Stchoukine, “Les peintures de la Khamseh’’. 
2 Arnold, Bibzād and bis paintings. 
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massive elephant moving in on the lower left gives the required sense 
of movement and direction in what might otherwise have been too 
rigid and confused a geometric scene. This painting too demonstrates 
the links between this manuscript and the other products of the school; 
for several groups of the workers depicted in it appear also in the 
“Building of the Castle of Khavarnaq''! in the Nizami of 1495. Others 
in the first painting are found in the Mantiq al-tair of 1483. The four 
contemporary miniatures of this manusctipt are worthy to be ranged 
with the Cairo Būstān miniatures, especially the double frontispiece of 
the “Court of Sultan Husain” and the “King Dara and the Keeper of 
the royal horses"? in their felicities of composition and the loving 
treatment of animals and of the minor human figures. The süfi mysti- 
cal and didactic poem by Farid al-Din ‘Attar, the Mantig al-tair, was 
indeed well suited to express the spirit of the ruling circle in Herat at 
this period. Whoever illustrated the manuscript showed that he was 
familiar with the substance and the intention of this mystical poem, so 
that the allegation of Michael Rogers that the miniatures have nothing to 
do with the text is to be rejected. The third of these miniatures (now the 
seventh) illustrates two stories: in the foreground Sultan 6 
aiding the woodcutter whose donkey had fallen and injured him; and in 
the background a passer-by saying to a drowning man, “You must get 
rid of your beard or you will surely drown." These stories are widely 
separated in the poem; one in Discourse XVII and the other in Dis- 
course X X XIV; the first pointing to the value of contact with the wise 
and noble ruler; the second the need for detachment from earthly ties, 
such as pride in a fine beard. The second miniature is equally remarkable, 
though it seems to have only a single reference: a funeral procession is 
approaching a hazira (fenced enclosure for burial) near the tomb of a 
holy man,° where a grave is being dug (pl. 56); presumably illustrating 
the question asked of the grave-digger in Discourse X XI:? “Have you 
seen a marvel?" To which the answer was: “The dog of my [carnal] soul 
has seen me digging graves here for seventy years, but has neither died 


1 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 116. 

2 Binyon, ef al., Persian Miniature Painting, pls. LX VIII, LXIX. 

3 In Iran vin (1970), 137. 

4 Lukens, “The Language of the Birds", colour plate on p. 326. 

5 Nott, The Conference of the Birds, pp. 48, 88. See now also Swietochowski, “The Historical 
Background”. 6 Golombek, The Timurid Shrine at Gazur Gah, p. 107. 

7 Nott, The Conference of the Birds, p. 57, mistranslates these lines. See Hellmut Ritter, Das Meer 
der Seele (Leiden, 1955), p. 208. 
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nor learnt to obey me.” That this miniature was believed to be by the 
hand of Bihzad in the 1oth/16th century is shown by a Bukhara 
simplified version of it in the Walters Art Gallery, which bears that 
attribution. Both these miniatures show the easy mastery of complex 
compositions with expressive stance and gesture, and loving treatment 
of animal life: a cat by the saint’s tomb and appropriately many birds in 
a bare tree above it; and the patient donkey in the first scene. Matching 
the brilliant and sensitive handling of the horses and foals in the “Dara 
with the Groom’’;! is the treatment of a yoke of ploughing oxen in the 
last miniature of the Mantiq al-tair,2 which is once more a double 
composition set in a country landscape, the most forward-looking of 
the four. The crouched figure of a Chinese mendicant monk holding a 
greyhound in leash, may illustrate the story in Discourse XLI, of the 
dervish whose love for the daughter of a dog-keeper forced him to take 
a dog every day to the bazaar, thus showing that he preferred ridicule 
to insincerity. The foreground scene directly illustrates the story of 
Shaikh of Malinah questioning the pious old villager as he follows his 
ox-drawn plough. 

If we seek to sum up the characteristics of the miniature art of the 
school of Herat at the end of the Timurid period, certain qualities stand 
out: the small scale and low tone of the colouring; the invention, 
intimacy and harmony of the compositions; the preference for lyrical, 
romantic and mystical poetry, rather than epic or history; and conse- 
quently the care devoted to the detail of carpet design and architectural 
decoration. Harmony of man and nature is the outstanding mode of 
the Persian miniaturist, but at no other time did the art reach the 
sureness of touch or the sensitive vision seen in almost every work of 
this school. This is the moment of fruition following the building of a 
tradition during the early Timurid period, and preceding the richer, 
more decorative, externalised art of the Safavid achievement. 

Many of the Herat painters seem to have left the city after its sack by 
Muhammad Shaibani Khan in 915/1507, but at this time it does not 
appear that there was an exodus to Uzbekistan. It is only after 1520 and 
long after the death of Shaibani in 916/1510, that miniatures in the 


1 Sa'di, Būstān, National Library, Cairo: Binyon e al., Persian Miniature Painting, pl. LXIX. 

2 Lukens, “The Language of the Birds”, p. 335, fig. 30. 

3 Nott, The Conference of the Birds, p. 114. The detail showing the Buddhist monk is reproduced 
in Lukens, “The Language of the Birds", p. 334, fig. 29. Cf. this figure with that in Gray, 
“The Timurid Copy", pp. 35—8, which represents a further stage in reinterpretation of a Chinese 
theme. 
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Herat style appear in Bukhara. One of the first manuscripts produced 
there is the Khamsa of Nava’! in the Leningrad Public Library (Dorn no. 
559), in which most of the miniatures have an old-fashioned mid- 15th 
century look;! but in one, of *Majnün with the wild animals in the desert", 
there can be seen the influence of the late Herat school. The four minia- 
tures in a manuscript of the Mihr u ہ۸۸۷‎ 10+7 of ‘Assar dated 1523, and now 
in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington,? are far more accomplished. 
They already show the tendency to a simplified, unstructural style which 
was to remain a characteristic of this school. The light-toned colour 
scheme of Herat is retained, but brightly coloured blossoming trees are 
often conspicuous. Not much later come four miniatures in a Baharistan of 
Jami in the Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon,? bearing attributions to 
Bihzād and very close in style to the 1494-5 Khamsa of Nizāmī. 

A further exodus of artists from Herat followed the second Uzbek 
sack of 1528, but the school of Bukhara does not seem to have reached 
its height until the reign of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bahadur (946—57/15 39-50), 
who was evidently a great patron of the arts of the book, with a special 
admiration for the manuscripts of Sultan Husain Baiqara. He commis- 
sioned miniatures to be added to manuscripts written by leading calli- 
graphers of Herat between 1492 and 1514,* as well as entirely new 
books of fine quality and lavishly decorated with gold stencilled mar- 
gins, such as the Būstān of Sa'di copied for him by Mir ‘Ali Haravi 
in 1545 and now in the Gulbenkian Foundation. Several of the 
miniatures in this manuscript are signed by 'Abd-Allah and Mahmüd 
muzabhib, who were the leading painters at the court of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
One of them derives directly from the Cairo Bastan of 1488, while a 
double-page frontispiece, signed Mahmüd, in a Baharistan of Jami 
dated 1547, derives directly from the Gulbenkian manuscript of the 
same work, and ultimately from the Baltimore Zafar-nama. The Bukha- 
tà court painters thus kept alive for two generations the tradition of the 
Herat school under Sultan Husain. They did also originate; and one of 
the finest works of Mahmüd is the double-page miniature in د‎ 7 
al-asrar of Nizāmī in the Bibliothèque Nationale (Supp. pers. 985), 
signed by Mahmūd and dated 1545—6.° It shows Sultan Sanjar with his 


! D'yakonova and Gyuzal'yan, Sredneaziatskie miniatyury, pls. 7, 8. 

2 All reproduced in Binyon ef al., Persian Miniature Painting, pls. LXXIX-LXXX. 
> SPA, pl. 388. Gulbenkian Foundation: Exhibition of Islamic Art, no. 122. 

4 Robinson, “ላበ unpublished manuscript”, p. 231. 

5 Gulbenkian Foundation: Exhibition of Islamic Art, በ0. 123. 

6 Blochet, Musulman Painting, pls. CXIV, CXV. 
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courtiers hunting in mountain country and accosted by the old woman 
who complained to him of injustice, in a composition of remarkable 
clarity and fine handling. Similar easy skill of composition is shown in 
the two miniatures illustrating a manuscript of the Shah # darvish of 
Hatifi dated 1540 now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (MS 
no. 531). The first is a school scene (pl. 57) reminiscent again of the Herat 
school, but a good deal more lively. It bears a date corresponding to 
1542 in an inscription over a doorway. How quickly the school declined 
after 1550 can be seen by comparing this miniature with one of a similar 
subject in a manuscript of the GuZstan of Sa'di, dated 1566-7 in Lenin- 
grad, where the figures of the pupils are arranged anyhow.! It would be 
easy to find many parallels for this decline into jejune repetition of 
compositions which have lost all vitality. 


METALWORK AND CERAMICS IN THE TIMURID PERIOD 


Though there had been some falling away during the Il-Khanid period 
from the splendid traditions of metalwork and ceramic achievement of 
the Saljüq age, in both fields the standards were still high and produc- 
tion on a large scale. By the end of the 8th/14th century, however, 
there was evidently a reduction both in production and in variety of 
technique. But it is not true that silver and gold inlay on metal was 
then unknown. Superb monumental bronzes made by craftsmen from 
Isfahan and Tabriz for Timür himself are now in the Hermitage 
Museum. They were brought there, from the mosque of the city of 
Turkistan to which they were dedicated, in 1935 at the time of the 
Third International Congress of Iranian Art and published in the 
Memoirs of the Congress by A.G. Yakubovsky.? The most imposing, a 
huge water tank for ablutions (2.45 m. in diameter)? dated 801/1399, is 
signed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Sharaf al-Din Tabrizi, while the equally fine 
candlesticks are signed by '122 al-Din b. Taj al-Din Isfahānī with 6 
date 1397. The ablution vessel is decorated only with engraved inscrip- 
tions in thulth and kūfžand with arabesque ornament; while three of the 
five candlesticks retain a good deal of the original gold and silver inlay. 
A similar but smaller uninscribed candlestick is in the museum of the 
Georgian State in Tiflis, and another example is divided between the 


! D'yakonova and Gyuzal’yan, Sredneaziatskie miniatyury, pl. 17. 

2 Yakubovsky, “Les artisans Iraniens”, pp. 277-85, pls. CXIX-CX XIII. 

3 First published by Veselovskil and Gorokhov in Bulletin de [Association International pour 
Pexploration de l'Asie Centrale, nos. 6 and 7 (St Petersburg, 1906-7). 
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Hermitage and the Louvre.! The restrained character of the decora- 
tion of this group which leaves considerable areas of metal plain has 
been attributed to the Hanafi milieu for which they were made;? but 
in fact it seems characteristic of the taste of the period. Already in 
1374-5 a bronze ablution basin decorated only with inscriptions and 
arabesques was dedicated at the Friday mosque at Herat (1.74 cm. in 
diameter). It was signed by the maker Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Hasan b. ‘Ali 
Isfahani made to the order of a galandar in honour of his Kartid ruler, 
and is said to have been a model for the Turkistan basin of 1399.3 Gold 
and silver inlay is also found freely applied to a numerous group of 
wine tankards originally supplied with covers, which were a speciality 
of Khurāsān in the Timurid period. The signed examples of 1457, 1461 
and 1466 appear all to have been made by Khurāsānī craftsmen from 
Baharjan or Birjand, both within greater Khurāsān. One in the 
Hermitage is signed by Javan Bakht b. Husain, while another in the 
British Museum bears under the base a dedication to Sultan Husain 
Baiqara, with the date 1497 (pl. 58a).4 Many of these vessels include in 
their decoration verses by Hafiz, and in one case by Qasim al-Anvar (d. 
837/1433—4), a mystical poet, who also freely used the symbol of the 
wine-cup. How early this tankard shape goes back in the 9th/15th 
century is not at present clear, but it is probably significant that it is 
found reproduced in a jade cup inscribed with the name and titles of 
Ulugh Beg Kūrgān,5 and therefore datable between 1417 and 1440. 
The tour de force by which this cup is supplied with a jade handle only 
underlines that it must have originated in a metal shape. 

Engraving alone was still used in elaborate all-over decoration in the 
later oth/15th century, as on a dish with repoussé and engraved geo- 
metric interlace ornament surrounded by Persian verses in panels and 
stylised butterflies. This is dated 1496—7.5 The precious metals were 
also frequently employed for the smaller vessels in domestic use, as we 
know from their representation in manuscripts, where they generally 
appear to be of gold. It is more likely that silver gilt was used, as in a 


1 Kühnel, Islamische Kleinkunst, Abb. 147. 

2 Yakubovsky, “Les artisans Iraniens’’, p. 285. 

3 A.S. Melikian-Chirwani, in Gazette des Beaux Arts LxXxIII (1969), 5—18. 

4 SPA, pl. 1376b, dated 1461. Kühnel, Islamische Kleinkunst, Abb. 146, dated 1457, mistakenly 
attributed to Venice. Grube, World of Islam, p. 135, fig. 74. 

5 Gulbenkian Foundation: Exhibition of Islamic Art, no. 28. The identification was made ከሃ R. 
Pinder-Wilson. Persian Art: Calouste Gulbenkian Collection, pl. 13. Arts of Islam, no. 114. 

6 Catalogue of the All-Union Exhibition on the Arts of the Timurid Period (Samarqand, 1969), no. 106, 
dated 902/1496; d. 18; 5 cm. Cf. A.S. Melikian-Chirwani, Le bronze iranien (Paris, 1973), pp. 92-3. 
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pair of vessels now in the Hermitage Museum, a tall flask witha garlic 
mouth and a tankard (pl. 58%), more depressed in form than the inlaid 
brass ones. Both are lobed with chevron bands and both have 
arabesque lappets below the neck, like those on the great ablution bowl 
of 1399; and they probably date from the same period or rather earlier.! 
The same date is assigned to a heavy signet ring in the Metropolitan 
Museum with dragon-head terminals to the hoop.? 

This illustrates the taste in Chinese design which is so conspicuous at 
this period in many of the arts, and above all in ceramics. Chinese 
porcelain had for centuries enjoyed an unrivalled reputation in Iran, and 
had provided a challenge to the potters which they found hard to meet. 
In the late fifteenth century at Herat the painter Hajji Muhammad, 
whom we have noted as a favourite of ‘Alt Shir Nava'i, succeeded after 
long experiments in producing vessels very similar to the Chinese in 
body, but less pure in colour. Herat pottery of this period has not been 
identified, but there is little doubt that the reference here must be to blue 
and white, since this appears as rival in esteem with the silver plate in 
the miniatures of the Timurid period. Naturally it is not possible to 
distinguish in them the Chinese imports from the local imitations. Much 
of the collection dedicated by Shah ‘Abbas I to the Ardabil shrine in 1607 
is of late 8th/14th and 9th/1 sth centuries, so that we have a good sample 
of the Chinese porcelain to be seen then in court circles. The copies or 
derivatives from them have nearly all come down to us in damaged state 
as fruits of excavation, and there are no more than stylistic criteria 
available for dating them. It can be said, however, that the majority are 
of later 9th/15th or roth/16th century date and that they are less close to 
the Chinese prototypes than the copies made in Syria or Turkey. It is 
probably due to the chance of more excavation of Timurid sites in 


፤ Arts of Islam, no. 162. The tall flask (Hermitage Museum, K 586) resembles one depicted in 
the fragmentary Kalīla va Dimna, Istanbul University Library, Fy 1422, fol. 23: Sakisian, La 
miniature persane, pl. VII. These miniatures, which depict other interesting vessels, are to be dated 
c. 1360-74. 2 Dimand, Handbook, p. 154, fig. 95. 

5 Khwānd Amir, in Barthold, Four Studies 111, 66. Arnold, Painting in Islam, p. 139. 

4 A "signature" of Hàjji Muhammad is found in combination with a tassel mark on a dish in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum decorated in Chinese taste: Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pl. 81b, 
p. roo. Although this can date only from the third quarter of the 17th century, it may perhaps 
preserve an echo of a 15th century product by this master, for it is executed in green and black, an 
unusual colour scheme for this period; and the design of floral scrolls in the cavetto could reproduce 
in underglaze painting an original design incised on a black ground. If it could be shown that Hājjī 
Muhammad worked in this style, he could be associated with the dated *'Kubachi" dishes of 1465 
and 1495, which could then be assigned to Khurāsān. 

5 See now Grube, “Notes”. 
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Māvarā al-nahr than south of the Oxus that most of the blue and white so 
far published comes from sites now in Soviet Central Asia. In the 
Panjkent Museum is about half of a large dish which copies fairly closely 
a Chinese porcelain of the early oth/r;th century.! Otherwise the 
relationship is less direct and the dating consequently less exact. There is 
a good collection in the Hermitage Museum, mainly there attributed to 
the 9th/15th century. In one dish the Chinese motif of two fish head to 
tail has been added to a Chinese cloud pattern;? a pair of birds on another 
dish stand on little mounds instead of a branch, and are surrounded by a 
floral scroll. The most characteristic, however, show a symmetrical 
flower design as the centre of a formal pattern: in one case this 1s in the 
shape of a star filled with the Chinese wave pattern: in others with a 
conventional floral design which resembles those found on the only 
other type of ceramics which can be attributed to the 9th/15th century. 
This has the design incised through a black slip ground under a tur- 
quoise on green glaze. This type also has been found in the Samarqand 
area, but the best known examples, bearing dates equivalent to 1468 and 
1480, have beenassociated with the hill-town of Kubachi in Daghistan in 
the Caucasus area.* It is improbable that this can be maintained as their 
place of origin; and the alternative of Tabriz was proposed by Arthur 
Lane, largely on the basis of the signature of a potter called Ghaibi 
al-Taurizi, who was working in Egypt in the oth/15th century.5 His 
name appears on blue and white pieces in Chinese taste, and his son 
signed a lamp decorated in exactly the same technique as was employed 
on the *Kubachi" dishes.® These symmetrical designs (in which calligra- 
phy plays a significant part) are far removed from any Chinese proto- 
type: so that it can be argued that the blue and white "Kubachi" type is 
earlier than the incised type with their secure dating in the second half of 
the gth/1 sth century. It must be assumed that blue and white pottery was 
made in a number of different centres in the 15th century as it was also in 
the 16th. There is no evidence that polychrome wares in this style were 
made before the Safavid period.’ Indeed, the only other type of ceramics 


1 Pope, Chinese Porcelains, pl. 35. 2 Arts of Islam, no. 395. 

5 Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Istoriya Iskusstv Uzbekistana, pl. 294. 

4 Reitlinger, “The Interim Period”, p. 185, figs. 9, 12. Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pp. 34-6, 
pl. 20. Zick-Nissen, "Die Tebriser Meister”. 

5 Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pp. 19, 31, 35, and pl. 17a. 6 See above, p. 874 n. 4. 

7 Y, Brunhammer, in Cahiers de la Céramique, no. 5 (Sèvres, winter 1956—7), pp. 24-34, argues 
that the polychrome pieces could have influenced the early Iznik coloured wares. This seems 
impossible, however, in the light of recent research on the Iznik kilns by Aslanapa and others. 
Influence from Iznik is unmistakable in the Safavid polychrome ware. 
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to be attributed to the Timurid period are some residuary lustre wares of 
poor quality and, of course, the extremely important, varied and beauti- 
ful tiles, which must however be regarded as architectural decoration. 
The surviving examples of carved woodwork are also in a monumental, 
architectural style even when they are small objects like a Qur'an stand in 
the Metropolitan Museum, dated 1360 and signed by an Isfahani artist.! 
From the same mosque of Khwaja Ahmad Yasavi in Turkistàn city as 
the monumental bronzes already described, and contemporary with 
them, are two sets of doors dated 1394 and 1397,? in a monumental style 
but with freer and richer floral decoration that wood permits. A more 
elaborate technique with inlay in ebony, ivory and silver wire (now 
largely missing) was employed in the carved wood doors of the Gūr-i 
Mir in Samargand. The special character of this school of architectural 
wood carving is achieved by counterpoint between two layers of relief 
arabesque. 


፤ Dimand, Handbook, pp. 116-17, fig. 66. 

2 Denike, “Quelques monuments". 

3 Pugachenkova and Rempel’, Istoriya Iskusstv Uzbekistana, pl. 293, for a pair of doors inlaid in 
ivory in the Shah-i Zinda, Samarqand. For carved wood doors from Iran dated 1442, see Arts of 
Islam, no. 458. 
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THE ARTS IN THE SAFAVID PERIOD 


Shah Isma‘il was of Turkmen blood on his mother's side and he 
deliberately made the Aq Quyünlü capital of Tabriz his first capital: he 
took over the machinery of government centred in that city, and it 
seems that he also took over the artists of the book from the school 
established there ከሃ Uzun Hasan and his son Ya'gūb (883—96/ 
1479—90), which we have seen to have continued the Timurid tradition 
of Herat painting through the second half of the 9th/15th century. A 
key manuscript to illustrate the transition to the early Safavid style is 
the Khamsa of Nizami copied for Ya'qüb at Tabriz in 1481 (Topkapi 
Sarayı, Hazine 762),! to which a dozen miniatures were added later, 
apparently in 910/1504—5, according to a date on one of them; and 
evidently still at Tabriz (pl. 36), for they show the Qizilbash projecting 
kulah, the Haidari tāj adopted by Haidar, father of 150331, as the sign of 
his adherents in the Safaviyya. These miniatures preserve the elegance 
and decorative quality of the royal Türkmen school with no interest in 
spatial organisation. There is another well-known manuscript whose 
miniatures also show an early type of Safavid kulah, one of them 
bearing the same date 910/1504-5 (pl. 59). This is a copy of the Dastan i 
Jamal u Jalal of the poet Asafi in the Uppsala University Library. These 
miniatures show the same disregard for spatial organisation, but a 
much greater interest in landscape, rendered in a particularly rich 
palette for the luxurious vegetation?. For all that, these miniatures are 
very old-fashioned compared with the contemporary school of Bihzad 
in Herat. These characteristics they share with a richly coloured minia- 
ture depicting the “Sleeping Rustam saved by his horse Rakhsh from a 
marauding Lion"? which has long been detached from an apparently 
unfinished manuscript of the Shah-nama. Here the landscape setting has 
become the main interest, though the animal drawing is sensitive and 
sympathetic. If we are correct in attributing this miniature to the 
opening years of Ismāīl's reign in Tabriz, which had become his 


١ See above, p. 863 and n. 1. 

2 K.V. Zettersteen and C.J. Lamm, Mohammed Asafi, the story of Jamal and Jalal (Uppsala, 
1948). Arts of Islam, no. 591 and pl. 9. 

3 Gray, Persian Painting from miniatures of the XIII-XVI centuries, pl. 7. 
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capital in 907/1501, it can be seen what a splendid painting tradition he 
inherited. In 916/1510 he captured Herat from Muhammad Shaibānī 
Khan, whom he killed, and so became heir also to the great Timurid 
school patronised by Sultan Husain Baiqarà and adorned by the master 
Bihzad. It was the union of these two traditions which made possible 
the achievements of the Safavid school at Tabriz during the next 
thirty-five years. After 1510 we have no dated manuscript of import- 
ance from this scriptorium until the accession of Shah Tahmasp in 
930/1524. Although he was then only twelve years old, he showed an 
immediate interest in painting, for he had already received lessons in 
miniature painting from the leading master Sultan Muhammad! and 
was ready to give his patronage to painters and illuminators. The latter 
part of the reign of 151131, after his defeat by the Ottoman Turks in 
920/1514 at the battle of Chaldiran, was not a period when we would 
expect initiative or innovation, yet it is to this period that is attributed 
the diploma appointing Bihzād as head of the court library staff in the 
year 928/1522. It seems that this date is not to be relied upon, for the 
document has been preserved only as a specimen of official style from 
the pen of the famous historian Khwand Amir (b. c. 880/1475, d. 942] 
1535). He was a protégé of ‘Ali Shir Nava'i, the famous minister of 
Sultan Husain at Herat until his death 1n 906/1501; and his first work 
was completed in 905/1499-1500,? from which period the farmān 
appointing Bihzad might well be expected to date, and not from the 
Safavid period.* Bihzad 15 remembered as of Herat, where he died in 
942[1535-6 in the early part of the reign of Shah Tahmāsp, for whom 
he is said to have adorned a Khamsa of Nizamî with miniatures.5 
Moreover, there 15 sufficient evidence to show that a school of painting 
continued in Herat in a more conservative style than in Tabriz. It was 
probably not before 1528 that the remaining artists were carried off 
from there to the Shaibanid court at Bukhara, where they maintained 
the Bihzadian tradition well into the second half of the roth/16th 
century. From the period before that date there have survived manu- 
scripts written by Herat scribes and with miniatures in the Herat style, 


! Qazi Ahmad, p. 181. 

? Qazvini and Bouvat, “Deux documents inédits". Arnold, Painting in Islam, pp. 150-1. 

5 LHP mi, 455. 

* Information through Dr Paul Luft from an unpublished doctoral thesis by G. Herrmann, 
who discusses the contents of the Nama-yi Namî and points out that all, including some which are 
certainly of the period of Husain Bāīgarā, bear the same date, 928/1522. 

5 Qazi Ahmad, p. 135 
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such as a Bastan of Sa‘di copied by ‘Ali al-Husaini in 1519 at Herat and 
now in the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in Istanbul (no.1019),! 
while from a manuscript of the Khamsa of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi 
copied by the Herat scribe ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad in Balkh in 1504, 
some detached miniatures now in the Metropolitan Museum? and the 
Louvre? must be assigned to Herat about the year 1520. Soon after that 
date, in 1523, comes the first known illuminated manuscript of the 
Bukhara school, the Mzhbr u Musbtari of ‘Assar in the Freer Gallery at 
Washington.^ The transition from the first group of miniatures to the 
four in the "Assār is direct; but the latter are superior in quality of 
design and in draughtsmanship. In both groups the simple landscape is 
no more than a setting for the figures, of whom even the minor ones 
reveal a humanity or a pathos unknown in the Safavid court style, with 
its interest in the rhythmical, the decorative and the gorgeous. The 
Herat tradition of the school of Bihzad is the purer, and, so long as it 
preserved the interior feeling, the most perfect expression of the minia- 
ture art in Iran, or indeed anywhere else. When it lost that integrity of 
vision, as it did later in Bukhara, it became only a mirror of the old 
style, lacking in warmth, invention and personality. 

As has been said, Shah Ismā'īl himself spent the earlier part of his 
reign in campaigns, but, after his disastrous defeat by the Ottomans in 
920/1514, he withdrew increasingly from the personal direction of all 
affairs of state both civil and military. As has been pointed out in 
Chapter 5, the tradition of civil administration by the Persian bureau- 
cracy was continued as a measure of policy and, although the language 
of the court continued to be Turki, the tradition of Persian culture 
was fully maintained by the Safavids. It seems that some part of the 
royal library was carried away as loot by the Ottomans in 1514, for 
there are several outstanding examples of the Turkmen royal style 16 
the libraries of Istanbul, for instance in the Topkapi Sarayı Library a 
Khamsa of Nizami dated 886/1481 (Hazine 762) and another dated 
881/1476 (Hazine 761), and an Amir Khusrau Dihlavi dated 885/1478 
(Hazine 795); but it was probably only in the latter part of the reign of 
Tahmasp that there was an exodus of artists of the book to the 


! Çiğ, Kataloğu, p. 7o, no. 1o, pls. XV, XVI. 

? Stchoukine, Manuscrits Safavis, p. 56, no. 7, where these miniatures are attributed to Tabriz, 
1525—7. Marteau and Vever 1, pls. LVII, LXIX. Sakisian, La miniature persane, fig. 110. 

5 Stchoukine, Les miniatures persanes: Musée National du Louvre, pls. VI, VII. 

^ Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 149, and The Arts of the Book, pls. LX XI-LX XII. 
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Ottoman court.! On the contrary, under Shah Ismāīl it seems that the 
royal library staff was strengthened by the adhesion of masters from 
Khurāsān. Although there is no work which can be attributed securely 
to the greatest of these, Bihzad, during the quarter of a century of his 
life as a subject of the Safavids before his death in 1535 at the age of 
about eighty, his influence is clearly to be seen directly in Herat and 
indirectly at the Safavid court. 

The director of the early Safavid &zab&hbana seems on the other hand 
to have been Sultan Muhammad, a native of Tabriz and not a pupil of 
Bihzàd or of Mirak. The best attested fact about him is that he in- 
structed the future Shah Tahmasp in the art of painting, and was so 
engaged when Bihzād first arrived in Tabriz from Herat,? which was 
not likely to have been before 1525, since Tahmāsp was born only in 
1515. Sultàn Muhammad must therefore have been in charge of the 
court library under Shah Isma‘il and during the first half of the reign of 
Tahmāsp. There is good reason to think that the extraordinary 
achievement of the preparation of the Houghton (formerly Rothschild) 
Shah-nama with its two hundred and fifty six miniatures was carried out 
under his direction.? These miniatures richly illustrate the transition 
from the Türkmen to the Safavid court style, as well as the impact on 
the Tabriz atelier of the arrival of Timurid-trained artists bringing the 
style of Herat to enrich it. 

That Sultan Muhammad himself was at work on this from an early 
period is strongly suggested by the miniature representing the "Court 
of Gayūmars” (fol. zov), in correspondence with the account preserved 
ከሃ Dust Muhammad of this artist having painted in a royal Shab-nama 
“people clothed in leopard skins such that the hearts of the boldest of 
painters were grieved" by the marvellous skill shown by the miniatur- 
ist (pl. 37).4 This miniature is indeed a work of extraordinary finesse, 
and it is to be attributed to the very early 1520s. Such an immense 
undertaking can hardly have taken less than ten years to accomplish: 
the only date in the manuscript 15 introduced into the architecture of 
the miniature on fol. 516r, and is in figures "934 H.”, equivalent to 
1527—8. It seems fair to assume with Welch, that this folio is so far on 


1 But see K. Otto-Dorn, Das islamische Iznik (Berlin, 1941), pp. 180-4, 194; Sakisian, in 
Burlington Magazine LXXXVII (1945), 224-7 

2 Qazi Ahmad, pp. 180-1. 3 Sakisian, La miniature persane, p. 108, quoting "Alī. 

4 Welch and Dickson, The Houghton Shahnameh 1, colour pl. 8; Wonders of the Age, p. 17. 

5 Welch, A King’s Book of Kings, p.16. There is now no colophon. Formerly it was assumed to 
have been copied in 944/1537 by Qasim Ashri : Martin, Miniature Painting I, 63. 
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in the manuscript that the work on it must have been in progress for a 
number of years already. He proposed a date in the early 1520s for its 
start and in the mid 1530s for its conclusion. I would prefer to assume 
dates from about 1520 to about 1530 for its production: for it seems to 
me that, quite apart from the numerous miniatures which echo the 
Türkmen court style, the majority are more closely related to two well- 
known manuscripts of the 15 20s, the Paris Mir ‘Ali Shir of 1526 and the 
Tehran Zafar-nama of 1529, rather than to the royal Khamsa of Nizami 
of 1539-43 in the British Library. A few do indeed recall the Hafiz of 
Sam Mirza of about 1530—3,! but that would not invalidate the dates 
suggested for the temporal limits of its production. Few of the minia- 
tures appear nearly as advanced as those in the Nizami of 1539—43, 
which nonetheless contains two miniatures attributed by "signatures" 
to Sultan Muhammad. One of these depicting Bahram Gur hunting is 
quite comparable with fol. 568 of the Shah-nama, which happens to 
treat also an exploit of Bahram (pl. 72). The rock masses are 6 
clearly defined, but otherwise there 15 no great difference between these 
two hunting scenes in conception of figures in landscape. Sultan Mu- 
hammad was joined by his son Mirza ‘Ali in illustrating the royal 
Nizami, and he 15 likely to have given up the directorship of the library 
staff to Mir Musavvir about 1540. He too is recorded to have worked 
on a royal Shah-ndma manuscript which may be that in the Houghton 
collection. This would have allowed this latter artist a term of about 
ten years before his migration to the Mughal court soon after the 
arrival in Kabul of the emperor Humayün in 956/1549. 

Typical of a number of the earlier miniatures in this manuscript are 
folios 21v, 22v and 23v,? which could only be the work of artists 
trained at the court of the Aq Quyünlü, with their fecundity of vegeta- 
tion, rather large figures in relation to the horses and with heads large 
in relation to the bodies. Trees, clouds and rocks are highly stylised, 
but both in colour and movement a certain gaiety pervades these 
scenes. Gold is freely used for the skies. This style is found only in the 
first half of the manuscript. Herat influence appears unmistakably in a 
few pages, which show smaller figures, more important architecture 
and tinted rocks in the earlier Timurid tradition (pl. 38; fol. 89v). 
These two kinds of miniature, both rich and exuberant, dominate the 


! Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pl. LXX XIVA. Welch, A King's Book of Kings, p. 57. 
Arts of Islam, no. 598b. 
2 Welch, Wonders of the Age, pp. 52-3, no. 9, and A King’s Book of Kings, pp. 92-7. 
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manuscript; but there are some more forward-looking, with more open 
composition and fewer figures. There is an immense variety of inven- 
tion and wealth of detail, so that the cumulative effect is quite over- 
whelming. The frame round the text area is strongly accented, even in 
most cases where it is exceeded by extending the miniature, generally 
into one of the side margins. These extensions are usually themselves 
rectangular and thus serve to throw the weight of the composition 
onto that side of the page. A féw are extended rectangularly at the top 
as well; and the importance to the artist of the strong framing lines is 
demonstrated by their occasional use as architectural verticals in the 
compositions. Only seldom is the Timurid habit of showing the turret 
on a pavilion or a tree-top free against the blank paper of the upper 
margin still used, while a very few instances occur of a free extension 
on more than one side (pl. 71), a practice that was to grow towards the 
middle of the century. Indeed, the weakness of this new style was its 
diffusion, loss of concentration on the subject and consequent failure of 
dramatic or emotional interest. Technically they were unequalled, and 
in colour harmony unmatched in the art of the world. 

The great achievement of this masterpiece of Persian manuscript 
production has been so enormously damaged by its wanton and dis- 
graceful dismemberment that the overriding unity of the book, a sign 
of a mature and well-organised workshop, is greatly reduced by the 
extraction of the miniatures and their separation from the text. The 
weight and density of these near whole-page miniatures were calcu- 
lated as balanced by the facing page of text. Only three out of all the 
miniatures occur as facing pages in a single opening. By far the greater 
number of pages with miniatures allow of the inclusion of some text as 
well: and the layout provides many alternative methods of their combi- 
nation, varying from complete separation through partial continuation 
of miniature between the text columns to the insertion of formal 
arabesque illumination in these areas; in each case with the aim of 
preserving the integrity of both picture and text to a maximum degree. 
In two instances (fols. 385b and 638b)! the ground of four text areas 
has been gilded to avoid compromising the stability of the architecture 
depicted. 

Similarly the unity of text and paintings is matched by an overall 


١ Persian Miniatures: an exhibition of seventeen paintings from the Houghton Sbabnameb (T. Agnew & 
Sons Ltd., London, 1979), no. 13, pp. 56-7. Christie's, London, Catalogue, 17 Nov. 1976, D, pp. 
28—33 (seven fols. from the Houghton Shah-ndma). 
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unity of style and palette no doubt imposed by the director of the court 
atelier, Sultan Muhammad. The house style may be defined as diffused 
and decorative; spacious and outward looking; in contrast to the 
Timurid style of Herat under Sultan Husain, dominated by the intro- 
vert sufi interest centred round the poet [ami and evident in the work 
of Bihzād and his school, with their tightly knit and cool harmonies 
and enclosed compositions. 

The miniature on fol. 516b! is signed by Mir Musavvir and illus- 
trates the romance of Ardashir and Gulnār, who are here seen together 
in bed in a brilliantly tiled pavilion at Ray. It is a scene of complete rest, 
with sickle moon and knotted clouds in the night sky. Passion 1s 
conveyed only by the warm colouring of the bedchamber, while the 
rope by which Gulnar had scaled the wall hangs slackly and the hand- 
maids sleep. The artist’s signature is in the tiled inscriptional frieze. 

The other signed painting, by Dust Muhammad (fol. 512b),? whose 
importance as a literary source is discussed below, illustrates the story 
of Haftad and the Worm. This is a diffused landscape, the central 
feature being a town set in a valley with much coming and going at the 
gate. In the lower left corner the story is enacted of the finding of the 
magic worm by a party of girls spinning outside the gate. This is one of 
the most advanced compositions in the book and probably one of the 
latest, prefiguring the extended landscapes of the mid-century. It is also 
notable because it was later copied by a Mughal artist working for the 
young prince Salim, afterwards the Emperor lahangir, about 1600.? 

More central in style to the Houghton manuscript and no doubt 
rather earlier, 1s the scene on fol. 42b, where Faridün tests the courage 
of his sons by confronting them with a dragon.‘ It is interesting to 
compare this miniature with a hunting scene in the ‘Ali Shir Nava’i 
manuscript of 1526. Here Bahram Gir is shown performing his feats of 
skill before the two Greek slave-girl musicians.5 Cary Welch has attrib- 
uted these miniatures to Sultan Muhammad himself, and no doubt 
both are of royal quality; the Bahram Gür composition is the more 
complex with its use of échelon for the file of bowmen on one side of 


١ Welch, Wonders of the Age, pp. 96—7, no. 3o, and A King’s Book of Kings, pp. 169—71. 

2 Welch, Wonders of tbe Age, pp. 98-101, and A King’s Book of Kings, pp. 173—4. 

3 E. Kühnel and H. Goetz, Indian Book Paintings from Jabangir's Album in the State Library, Berlin 
(London, 1926). 

4 Welch, Wonders of the Age, pp. 62-3, and A King’s Book of Kings, pp. 121-2. 

5 Blochet, Musulman Painting, pl. CX XIV. 
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the foreground and of serving men on the other side, and of heads of 
beaters appearing over the horizon behind; features also seen in the 
richly illustrated Zafar-nāma of 1529. But the Faridün excels in its 
splendid involvement of the huge dragon’s body in the rocky land- 
scape contrasted with the open plain, where the horsemen move with 
greater sense of space than in the tapestry-like Paris miniature. 

A second miniature in this Nava’! manuscript, the spirited battle 
scene, “Iskandar routing the army of Dārā”,! illustrates the re-use of 
successful compositions and groupings.? In this case a central group of a 
horseman fighting off the attack of two foot soldiers was derived 
ultimately from a Khamsa of Nizami datable 1490 in the British Library 
(Add. 25,900) and signed by Bihzad, and generally believed to be his 
work. This small but vigorous composition was re-used first in the 
Nizami of 1525 in the Metropolitan Museum, for which three other 
groups of combatants were also taken, in addition to that in the Paris 
Naval. That this work of 1525 was in fact the transmitter of the 
Bihzadian composition is proved by the presence in the Nava’i 
miniature of a statuesque figure of a horseman holding an arrow on the 
right side, found in identical pose and position, though here bearded, in 
the Metropolitan page. This is a somewhat stiff work, unlike the Nava'i 
Battle scene which is as vigorous as the Bihzad miniature, but fully in the 
open manner of the early Tahmasp period. 

۸ new mote structural treatment of architecture was advanced in a 
painting signed by Sultan Muhammad in the Hafiz of Sam Mirza of 
about 1534.3 In this miniature, as in the advanced paintings of the 
Houghton Shah-nama, large numbers of figures are introduced, each 
with a characteristic gesture or stance, but all related to one another, as 
in this depiction of the “Feast of ‘Id” (pl. 66). No doubt it was on the 
basis of this signed work that Welch attributed to Sultan Muhammad the 
“Zahhak told his fate" in the Houghton manuscript (fol. 29b). The 
“Feast” is a far simpler composition, but the figures of courtiers and 
attendants show the same kind of chain relationship and the framing of 
the main action ከሃ a brilliantly decorated aivan with roof pavilion, is 
equally effective in both. No doubt, in spite of its early position in the 
manuscript, this miniature must be one of the latest in date, about ፤ 30. 
Even more forward-looking is the ““Barbad hiding in a tree” on fol.73 1b 


! Ibid., pl. CXXV. 2 Grube, The Classical Style, p. 33. Arts of Islam, no. 595b. 
د‎ Welch, Wonders of the Age, pp. 126—7, no. 43. 
* MMAB, April 1971, pl. 2, p. 347. 
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with its extraordinary night sky with wind-blown cloud streaming into 
the left margin. This miniature has been attributed by Welch to Mirza 
‘Ali, the son of Sultan Muhammad,! a claim which can be supported by 
the two signed by this artist in the British Library Nizamî of 1539—43, 
one of which even happens to depict Barbad, but here as court musician. 

This second royal manuscript, a Khamsa of Nizami copied between 
1539 and 1543 by Shah Mahmid Nīshāpūrī, has survived with thirteen 
contemporary miniatures (British Library, Or.2,265).? Two royal manu- 
scripts are mentioned by the near contemporary Dist Muhammad as “so 
beautiful that the pen is inadequate to describe their merits”: he adds that 
the two Sayyids, Āgā Mirak and Mir Musavvir, painted the illustrations 
to them.? Evidently not all the miniatures can be by these two hands 
alone, but the Nizami opens with an illustration to the fables of King 
Nūshīrvān and his vizier and the owls on the ruined village, which bears 
a convincing signature of Mir Musavvir (pl. 61), introduced into the 
field of the painting, as they seldom are at this period. As in most of the 
illustrations to the Khamsa, the landscape is the most striking part, 
notable here for the touches of realism in the fallen tilework and the 
introduction of a stork's nest and snakes as well as the owls perched on 
the ruins. The gorgeous sunset sets a fashion which continues through 
the rest of the century. The other miniatures of this book bear only 
librarians' attributions, but several of these are acceptable, including one 
to Aqa Mirak of *Khusrau enthroned”: and one to Sultan Muhammad 
of “Khusrau’s first sight of Shirin bathing". The latter is the most 
beautiful illustration of this famous and favourite subject with the 
miniaturist that has come down to us; for in it landscape and figures alike 
sustain the lyrical feeling of the romantic scene. In the former the 
courtiers of Khusrau are depicted in the sumptuous dress of the court of 
Tahmasp, while the great throne arch has become a mere screen through 
which the garden background can be better shown. Mir Sayyid ‘Alf, son 
of Mir Musavvir, is represented by a pastoral scene of a nomad encamp- 
ment in which are set the three superior tents of Laila and her attendants, 
where she receives the feigned mad Majnün led in chains by a beggar 
woman. This green scene is the most advanced composition of the 
series, built on a double axis from the corners and combining realistic 
detail of herdsmen and embroiderers with the romantic theme of the 


١ Welch, Wonders of tbe Age, pp. 114—5, no. 38. 
2 Binyon, Poems of Nizami. Gray, Persian painting from miniatures of the XII-XVI centuries, pls. 
11,12. 3 Dist Muhammad, in Binyon eż al., Persian Miniature Painting, p. 186. 
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story illustrated, in a balanced tension. In India, where he went to found 
a school, the realism increased, but the romance quickly faded. 

There are two primary sources for the history of the arts of the book 
dating from the roth/16th century, both of them reliable when writing 
of events and persons within their own experience but less so when 
dealing with earlier periods. Nonetheless, they are the best sources 
which have come down to us for the traditional history of miniature 
painting as preserved in the Safavid studios of the art. Even where they 
cannot be accepted literally they throw light on the manner in which 
the profession and its patrons looked upon that tradition. 

Maulana Dist Muhammad was a native of Herat, a highly esteemed 
calligrapher and also skilled in music and painting according to the 
authority of Sam Mirza.! He was employed by Bahram Mirza 
(ከ. 923/1517,d. 956/15 49), brother of Shah Tahmāspanda notable patron 
of the arts of the book. His account of “Past and Present Painters" is 
preserved as a preface to the muraqqa‘ bearing the name of Bahram Mirza 
in the Topkapi library in Istanbul and is dated 1544.? It is naturally 
biased towards Khurāsān and Herat in particular, but for that reason is 
authoritative on the history of Herat painting under Sultan Husain. On 
the early Safavid period he is also naturally well-informed. For he 
worked in the 67/36/4674 of Shah Tahmasp and instructed his sister 
Mihin-bānū, called “Princess Sultānim”, in calligraphy. However, in 
general Düst Mubammad writes as an heir to the main stream of 
Timurid tradition fixed in Herat from the time of Bāīsungur onwards. 

The second source, Qazi Ahmad, who praises Dist Muhammad as a 
calligrapher but does not mention his preface as a source for his own 
account, produced the first version of his treatise on calligraphers and 
painters fifty years later, in 1596. He was born about 1550 into a family 
of Sayyids of Qum; spent his early life in Mashhad, where his father 
Sharaf al-Din Husain was Mir Munshi in the service of Ibrahim Mirza, 
son of the above Bahrim Mirza and thus nephew and son-in-law of 
_ Shah Tahmasp and a man of learning and culture. The son therefore had 


1 Sam Mirza’s Twbfa, a treatise on painters, illuminators and calligraphists dating from 
957/1550— 1, has been analysed by Mahfuz ul-Haq. The most valuable biographical information it 
supplies (pp. 242—3) relates to Āgā Mirak, “at present... the leader and the guide of the artists of 
the Court” of Shah Tahmāsp; Mini of Shiraz, at first a goldsmith, later a poet, and “unrivalled in 
painting (musavviri) and peerless in drawing (naqqashi)”; Qadimi of Gilan, “good in painting, but 
in poetry also he does not consider himself inferior to others"; Mir Shukri, a Sayyid of Shiraz, 
“knows book-binding and lapis lazuli colour work"; Qardadmish “sells china at Tabriz.” 

2 Abridged translation in Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pp. 183-8. 
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personal knowledge of the patronage of Ibrahim until his political 
murder in 1577. The Mirza had been the principal patron of the arts of 
the book during the previous sixteen years following the fall of his 
cousin Sam Mirza in 1561. Apart from his personal experience in 
Mashhad during these years of his youth, Qazi Ahmad stayed in the 
capital Qazvin as a minor official through the reigns of Isma‘il II 
(984—5/1576—7) and Muhammad Khudabanda (985—95/1578—87). In 
addition to personal knowledge Qazi Ahmad drew upon two written 
sources, a verse epistle by the famous calligrapher Sultan ላቨ 
Mashhadi, concerning the craft of writing and the rules of teaching it 
and possessed of little historical value,! and the compilation by Sam 
Mirza, son of Isma‘il I. The treatise was first completed in 1015/1596 
and was extensively revised and enlarged by 1606, when a second 
version was completed. It is pertinent to note how frequently leading 
calligraphers (including royal ones like Ibrahim and Baisunqur, the sons 
of Shah Rukh, and Shah Tahmasp) are recorded as having designed 
monumental inscriptions on buildings, for execution in tilework or 
glazed brick. To exemplify how closely connected the decoration 
of manuscripts and buildings was felt to be, it is said that Ibrahim 
Astarābādī wrote a distich in nasta'liq “as an anvan on the tiled gateway 
of the mausoleum of Fatima at Qum"? Qazi Ahmad also constantly 
illustrates the mobility of the artists of the book, in response to offers 
of patronage, and their intimacy with ruling princes. Professor 
Minorsky, who produced a valuable edition of Qazi Ahmad’s treatise, 
remarks in his introduction that the plan of this book was far from 
original, and that 11 closely resembled that of a Turkish account by the 
poet and historian Mustafa ‘Ali, the Managib-i bünerveran, composed 
about ten years earlier. Since this was clearly no more than a compila- 
tion, it presupposes the existence of earlier sources, of which the only 
one mentioned by Qazi Ahmad was written by Simi Nīshāpūrī, a 
calligrapher of Mashhad of about the middle of the 9th/15th century, 
who wrote on the epistolary art and on the arts in general. 

In addition to monographs, information about the history of the arts of 
the book 15 to be found in the pages of general historians; and Sir Thomas 
Arnold published extracts from two authors, Khwand Amir and Iskandar 
Munshi.4 The latter carried his account down to the death of Shah 
‘Abbas I, whereas the former ends his account with the fatal year 


1 Incorporated in Qazi Ahmad, pp. 106-25. 
2 Ibid., p. 89. 3 Ibid., p. 19. * Arnold, Painting in Islam, pp. 139—44. 
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913/1507 when Muhammad Shaibani Khan captured Herat. Arnold 
also translated the relevant passage form Mirza Muhammad Haidar 
Dughlat (b. 905/1499, d. 958/1551).! Apart from what can be deduced 
from these biographical accounts we know almost nothing about the 
organisation of the kitabkhana until the last part of the period treated 
here, for which the Tazkirat al-mulik of about 1725 supplies some 
comparative statistics for the staff of all the royal workshops, including 
the library. At that time we learn that the salaried staff could undertake 
private commissions whenever there was not enough official work to 
occupy all their time.? This may well be a practice which grew up only 
in this period of decadence; but, on the other hand, it might have been 
true of earlier periods, and thus account for duplicates of compositions 
by the same hand. For the later Safavid period there is also some 
evidence from Western travellers about the conditions of painters and 
other artists of the book and the way that their work was organised. 
Chardin gives some idea of the scale of employment in the thirty-two 
royal workshops, mentioning for instance that in his time there were 
seventy-two painters on the strength of the establishment, all enjoying 
an annual salary, partly paid in free messing; as compared with one 
hundred and eighty tailors. He also describes the manner of recruit- 
ment to these establishments by scrutiny of specimens of the work 
submitted by candidates first to the head of each specialist workshop, 
and then for confirmation by the nāzir in charge. Appointments were 
normally made for life, and the children of those on the royal employ 
had the chance of being accepted into the establishment at twelve to 
fifteen years of age. This general set-up probably dates from the admin- 
istrative reforms of Shah ‘Abbas I and is probably more systematic than 
previously, but essentially throughout the Safavid period most artists 
of the book must have been supported out of the personal revenues of 
the shah or of one of the princes. 

However, in Chardin's time there evidently was some private enter- 
prise in manuscript production; for he mentions the rates charged by 
copyists of manuscripts, of which the highest was of four ‘abbasis for a 
thousand couplets.* There was also a good market for second-hand 
books in which high prices were paid for fine calligraphy, illumination 
and miniatures. Elsewhere, he writes of the supreme quality of the 


1 BSOS v (1930), and reprinted in Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pp. 189-91. 
2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulik, p. 21. 3 Chardin v, 499-500, and vit, 529ff. 
4 Ibid. 1v, 281. 
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paper used for painting and of the brilliance of the pigments, which are 
unfading; also of the superiority of the medium, admired by Western 
masters, made of gum sandarac, a tree resin, and linseed oil.! He does 
not omit to mention the use of lapis lazuli, and pays tribute to the 
virtuosity of the line and the excellence of the arabesque work. 

A third source for the history of miniature painting in the Safavid 
period is now available in the writings of one of the leading masters of 
the later 10th/16th century who was also a poet and composed in 
Persian verse a treatise on painting techniques, Sadiqi Beg (b.940/ 
1533—4, d.1018/1609—10).2 He belonged to one of the Turkish tribal 
groups which had made possible the Safavid rise to power and his 
native language was Chaghatai; in that language he wrote a biographi- 
cal account of leading poets, painters and connoisseurs of the Safavid 
period. Although by family tradition a soldier, he was fired with the 
ambition to practise the art of Bihzad and persuaded Muzaffar 'Ali 
(d.1576), his nephew and pupil, to teach him at Qazvin in 1568, where 
he was moving in court circles. He was afterwards in the employ of 
Isma‘il II during his brief reign (984-5/1576-— 7), but at his death with- 
drew to Hamadan and later to Lahijan in Gîlan and to Yazd. He had, 
however, so much impressed the young Shah ‘Abbas when in Herat that 
on his accession in 995/1587 Sadiqi was made head of the library 
(kitābdār) to the shah, a post he held for the next ten years. His 
position and his travels gave Sadiqi a close knowledge of the leading 
personalities in the cultural world of Iran in the last third of the 
sixteenth century. His writings do not of course give us biographies of 
the leading artists of the book, but they do give vivid sketches of their 
personalities, reputations and accomplishments; and they are out- 
spoken and anecodotic. His work therefore does not have the historical 
importance of Dust Muhammad or (3321 Ahmad. 

One of the crucial artistic documents for the understanding of 
Safavid book-painting in the mid-sixteenth century is the manuscript 
of the Haft aurang of Jami in the Freer Gallery, Washington. The 303 
folios took nine years to complete between 963/1556 and 972/1565, and 
according to the colophons were divided between three centres, Mash- 
had, Qazvin and Herat. It is a princely manuscript prepared for 


1 Ihid. iv, 27፤ሺ, and v, 204. 
2 See Gandjei, “Notes” ; also Welch, Artists for the Shah, pp. 41—74. 
3 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Safavīs, p. 127 and pls. XL, XLII, XLIII. Gray, Persian Painting (1961), 


pp-187—90. 
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Ibrahim Mirza, son of Bahram Mirza, a favourite nephew of Shah 
Tahmasp, who appointed him governor of Mashhad in 963/1556, when 
he was thirteen years old, and gave him his daughter Gauhar Sultan in 
marriage. Ibrahim took with him to Mashhad Maulana Malik, a 
renowned master of calligraphy, to be the first head of his kitabkhana;! 
but he was recalled by the shah to Qazvin in 966/1559. He had 
meanwhile copied the first two parts of the Freer Haft aurang, while the 
rest was shared among four other leading calligraphers. That the minia- 
tures are contemporary with the text is shown by the dedications to 
Ibrahim to be seen on three of these (fols. 38, 132a and 1622), all 
of which occur in sections copied at Mashhad. We know from the 
account of (3321 Ahmad that the leading painters working in the 
princely governor's service at this time were Shaikh Muhammad, ‘Ali 
Asghar and ‘Abd-Allah.2 The lastnamed is recorded as a master of 
ornamental gilding and illumination. For this reason his title was 
muzahhib (ornamentalist or gilder), with which speciality he is also 
mentioned by Iskandar Munshi. The Freer manuscript is one of the 
first of which we can confidently say that the gold-decorated margins 
must be contemporary with the book.? Indeed, this practice of floral 
embellishment may probably have started only about this date, just at 
the time of the foundation of the Mughal school, in which also it 
became a special fashion. It is to be noticed that the marginal decora- 
tion of the royal Nizamî of 1539-43 was supplied at a date subsequent 
to the completion of the miniatures, which have been cut out and 
remounted. “ላቨ Asghar, a native of Kashan, was Qazi Ahmad's own 
instructor in miniature painting and, according to Iskandar Munshi, 
specialised or excelled in landscape (streets and trees). Shaikh 
Muhammad was a calligrapher as well as a painter. He is said to have 
followed (or, perhaps, imitated) the Chinese; but that may probably be 
intended merely as a compliment to his skill rather than as an indica- 
tion of any actual interest in Chinese painting. Indeed, on the contrary, 
Iskandar Munshi mentions that he introduced the fashion of imitating 
European painting. In any case he seems to have been especially a 
figure painter. There 15 in fact no identifiable European influence in 
Persian painting before the 11th/17th century. Since we may take the 


١ Qazi Ahmad, p. 142. 2 Ibid., pp. 187—90. Arnold, Painting in Islam, p. 143. 

3 M.S.Simpson, “The production and patronage of the Haff Aurang of Jami in the Freer 
Gallery of Art", AO xir (1983), 98, reports her discovery of the signature of ‘Abd- Allah al- 
Shirazi on fol. 84b, a two-page ‘unvan. 
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miniatures in the Freer Haft aurang as certain evidence for the work of 
this group of artists in Mirza Ibrahim's library, it is right to scrutinise it 
for evidence of style. 

Stchoukine divided the twenty-eight miniatures into two groups, a 
first of sixteen which he regards as old-fashioned, not much different 
from the illustrations of the royal Nizāmī of 1539—43; the other of 
twelve representing a further development, more dynamic and with 
some bold experiments in composition and striking realism in some of 
the figures (nos. 8, 11, 12, 14, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27). Nos. 23 and 24 
belong to the Laz/z u Majnzn, copied at Herat in 972/1565; no. 19 to the 
Salman u Absal, copied in 968/1561; while the Yasuf u Zulaikbā (nos. 
7-12) was copied at Mashhad in 964/1557. For comparison with the 
later group we have the eight miniatures of the Garshasp-nama (British 
Library, Or. 12,985) dated 981/1573 from Oazvīn,! three of them 
signed by the painters Muzaffar ‘Ali, Sadiqi Beg and Zain al-‘Abidin, 
masters of the royal library of Shah Tahmasp and later of Shah ‘Abbas. 
These are, however, much mote crisp in drawing and more coherent in 
organisation. If we can follow the distinction into two groups pro- 
posed by Stchoukine, the latter are more simplified with greater atten- 
tion to figure painting (pl. 62), a characteristic which is to be taken up 
by Muhammadi in his incomparably delicate drawing of 1578. Com- 
pare the **Majnün's first glimpse of Laila” (Haft aurang, fol. 23 ፤),# with 
its cow-milking in the background,with the Louvre "Pastoral Scene" 
of Muhammadi and the ploughing oxen.? The earlier group continue 
the rich counterplay of numerous figures in a spacious setting which 
had been characteristic of the Nizāmī of 1539-435, with some clear 
indebtedness to it in detail. The later group is also not far removed in 
style from the miniatures of a dispersed manuscript of the Shah-nama,‘ 
which bears contemporary attributions to Nagdī, Siyavush, Sadiqi and 
Zain al-‘Abidin, who are all known as court painters. All except Naqdi 
are mentioned by Qazi Ahmad as men of an earlier generation than 
his; while Iskandar Munshi records Zain al-‘Abidin, Naqdi and Sadiqi 


1 BMQ xxxi (1966-7), 27—31. Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, no. 48, pp. 22-4. 

2 Welch, Persian Painting, pl. 45, an illustration to the Laila u Majnūn copied in Herat in 
972/1505. 

3 Robinson, Drawings of the Masters, pl. 40. Kühnel, Persische Miniaturmalerei, Taf. 34. 

4 Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 111, no 256. Marteau and Vever 11, pls. CIII-CIV. Robinson, 
Persian Miniature Painting, no. 56, pl. 28. Welch, Artists for the Shah, pls. 14—16, 18-66, and colour- 
plates 1, 2, 5, 14—16: this work contains the fullest account, with bibliography on pp. 20-1. There 
is a succinct account in Robinson, "Ismail II's copy of the Shahnama’’, Iran xiv (1976), 1—8. 

5 Qazi Ahmad, pp. 187, 191. 
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Beg as working in the library of Ismā'īl II. Siyavush indeed was a 
household servant of Shah Tahmāsp, a Georgian royal ghulam and, like 
Sadiqi, a pupil of Muzaffar ‘Ali, whom we have seen to have been still 
in Qazvin in 1575, and therefore senior to the group. Since this group 
of artists was probably only first brought together by Ismáà'il II, the 
illustration of this Shah-nama is plausibly attributed to his reign 
(984—5/1576—7). The range of colouring in these miniatures is stronger 
and brighter than those in the Haft aurang, suggesting that at Qazvin a 
more academic, less sensitive style was appreciated. The position of 
Muhammadi in this situation remains somewhat enigmatic: he was a 
man of Herat and probably trained in the court style of Shah Tahmasp, 
but, to judge from his generally accepted euvre, nearer in sensibility 
and in preference for simple country scenes to the work of the Mash- 
had group of painters working for Sultan Ibrahim.! No doubt these 
too were recruited into the royal library after the death of their patron 
in 1577. It is therefore to be supposed that there were two or three 
different schools working together in Qazvin in the last quarter of the 
16th century. The Garshasp-nama and the dispersed Shah-nama represent 
the more brilliant and assured style of the group of painters round 
Siyāvush, Sādigī and Zain al-‘Abidin; while Muhammadi may have 
been the leader of the quieter, more sensitive artists, whose work is to 
be seen in a number of country scenes and drawings of dervishes, and 
also in three detached miniatures from a manuscript of the Gulistan of 
Sa‘di in the Mahboubian collection and in a manuscript of the Sifat 
al-'āshigīn of Hilālī dated 1582 in the Edwin Binney collection.? These 
sensitive miniatures represent the end of the early Safavid court style; 
in which landscape and figures are united in harmonious compositions, 
which admirably express the Persian love of natural and human beauty, 
and the sufi tendency to see the two as equally reflecting the divine 
immanence. 

Apart from manusctipts, there is fortunately one surviving monu- 
ment to illustrate the art of wall-painting in the mid-1oth/16th century, a 
Safavid palace pavilion at Nā'īn, which has recently been discovered 
and published by Dr Ingeborg Luschey-Schmeisser. À considerable 
part of the decoration of the upper part of the walls and the vaulting of 
this building has survived, and the quality is such that one can only feel 

1 Stchoukine, Manuserits Safavis, pp. 4072, 94-7. 
2 Exhibition of Islamic miniatures from the collection of Edwin Binney III (1962), no. 47 and 
frontispiece. Grube, The Classical Style, no. 79. Persian and Mughal Art (London, 1976), no. 24. 
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a strong regret that so much good work of the early Safavid period 
must have been done on walls of which no trace remains. Shah 
Tahmasp himself is recorded to have painted one or two scenes on the 
walls of the Chihil Sutün pavilion at Qazvin;! while the leading court 
painters Mir Musavvir and Aqa Mirak decorated for Bahram Mirza 
an arched mirror-house (jadmkhana) “making it as beautiful as para- 
dise peopled with fair youths and hūrīs”.2 This description fits remark- 
ably the decoration of the domed chamber in the Na'in palace; but this 
must be a building of a generation later. It is dated about 1550-60 by 
Luschey, who distinguishes two different hands in the work in the two 
rooms. On the evidence of the costume of the figures represented, and 
also on stylistic grounds, these paintings must be put well before 1580, 
and it is at present not possible to give a more definite date than that 
suggested by Luschey. The technique is to be noted by which these 
designs were carried out in relief stucco work known as 0449, 
modelled and then cut to shape. Technically, therefore, these Safavid 
wall-paintings resemble the contemporary manner of decorating the 
inner surfaces of bindings with designs in appliqué, while the outer 
covers often show similar subjects in relief formed by pressing the 
leather into moulds. For the aivan arch of the pavilion is decorated 
with arcaded niches whose apexes form part of the interlace vaulting. 
Within this in star-shaped panels are depicted phoenix, ¢h’i-/in, wild 
geese in flight and paris whose wings fit into the star shapes. On the 
walls are designs of animals, birds and vegetation in panels. No human 
figures are included in the decoration of this part of the building; but 
the inner domed chamber is decorated with symmetrical designs of 
pairs of young men drinking from a single cup, and of winged paris, 
separated by floral designs — sprays growing from vases. This complex, 
as Luschey has pointed out, resembles some of the fine Safavid painted 
lacquer book-bindings in showing the sky filled with birds in flight and 
small stylised clouds above scenes of feasting and hunting. Thus it can 
be seen how closely connected this decorative wall-painting is to the 
contemporary arts of the book, which are primary in this period. The 
small scale of the designs bears this out and as final proof it can be 
mentioned that the Na’in pavilion includes in its decoration verses by 


! Qazi Ahmad, p. 182. 

2 Dist Muhammad, in Binyon eż al., Persian Miniature Painting, p. 186. 

3 Pugachenkova, “Ishrat-Khaneh and Ak-Saray, two Timurid mausoleums in Samarkand", 
AO v (1963), 177-90. SPA, p. 1351, pls. 478—9. 
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Hafiz in nasta‘liq script in panels against a floral ground. There are two 
well-known drawings now in the Freer Gallery, Washington, repre- 
senting a battue in mountain country and Solomon carried through the 
air by jinn and attended by pari, which include all the principal 
elements in these wall-paintings, and of mid-16th century date, which 
might even be designs for similar architectural decoration. In quality 
there is no great difference, but the wall-paintings show faces more 
sharply characterised, no doubt in order to compensate for the distance 
from the eye of the spectator. 

Although the last two decades of the 16th century saw a decline in 
the production of fine illustrated manuscripts, there were still some of 
excellent quality whose miniatures mark the transition from the late 
Qazvin style to that of the new capital, Isfahan, which thereafter 
became the principal seat of the book arts. Among these, two lavishly 
illustrated manuscripts of the Shah-nama can be taken to exemplify the 
character of the period. One of these is at present known only by a 
fragment in the Chester Beatty Library,? with twelve large-scale minia- 
tures and an illuminated frontispiece, which bears the signature of Zain 
al-‘Abidin, thus marking it as a court product. It has been attributed to 
the last decade of the century, but should perhaps be assigned to the 
1580s. The figures remain sharply focused and the detail of the archi- 
tecture and landscape 15 fine and precise, but touches of realism fail to 
compensate for the loss of structural sense or of feeling. The second 
manuscript in the Mahboubian collection (University of Texas no. 
922), also unfortunately undated, is probably slightly later. Among the 
twenty-three miniatures, the double frontispiece and three of the min- 
iatures show the beginning of a new style, while the remainder are in a 
simplified Qazvin style in which figures decisively dominate the land- 
scape. This is true also of the new style, but here the figures are on a 
larger scale and can thus carry a more personal expression. This ts 
emphasised by the introduction of several bare-headed men, hitherto 
practically unknown in this art. Gestures are expressive rather than 
realistic, while the setting is now entirely conventional. 

Recently another illustrated manuscript, this time fortunately dated 


! Binyon ef al., Persian Miniature Painting, no. 157, pl. XCII. Martin, Miniature Painting 11, pls. 
5778. 

2 Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 111, no. 277, pp. 49-50, pls. 478—9. On these miniatures, see 
now Welch, Artists for the Shah, pp. 106-22, pls. 8—11 and figs. 31-3, 35—41: Welch argues for a 
date of 1587-97, the first decade of the reign of ‘Abbas I. 
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to 1593, has come to light, the Anvār-i Suhaili in the collection of the 
Marquess of Bute.! This bears a note beside the colophon that it was 
prepared for “‘Sadiqi Beg, the rarity of the age, the second Mani, the 
Bihzad of the time". Robinson, who has published this manuscript, 
believes that this means that all 107 miniatures which illustrate it were 
painted by Sādigī for his own satisfaction. I find this hard to accept, 
partly because they do not all appear to be by a single hand, but also 
because such a dedication would be more likely to represent a tribute 
from the artist's pupils to their master. In his recent study of the life 
and work of the artist Sadiqi, Welch has proposed that he was given by 
Shah ‘Abbas the appointment as head of the library (kitabdar) immedi- 
ately on his accession in 1587 and not as hitherto assumed in 1596, so 
that such a tribute might have been timely. In any case the illumination 
of this manuscript underlines the academic brilliance of the work in the 
last decade of the 16th century at the capital, Qazvin. At the same time 
the miniatures, though unequal in quality, illustrate all the tendencies 
to be seen in the school at this time; the archaism of direct copies of the 
late Timurid style of Herat, the realism which is somehow connected 
with the contemporary Mughal style at the court of Akbar and the new 
style coming about at the court of Shah ‘Abbas, highly mannered and 
with strong colouring. Other features of these miniatures include 
streaming, coloured clouds, strongly shaded trees and wind-blown 
foliage. Most of the miniatures project into the side margin of the page, 
as do also the miniatures in the Chester Beatty Shah-nama. 
Occasionally also, even in the last years of the century, there are 
some manuscript illustrations of sensibility and invention, such as the 
four miniatures added at this time to the 1483 Mantiq al-tair now in the 
Metropolitan Museum,’ before it was dedicated by Shah ‘Abbas I in 
1607 to the shrine of Shaikh Safî at Ardabil. At the time of this 
addition the manuscript was also provided with an illuminated ‘unvan 
signed by Zain al-‘Abidin, as was the Shah-ndma fragment mentioned 
above. There is, moreover, another connection between these two 
groups of miniatures. The most remarkable of the later series of illus- 
trations to the Mantiq al-tair depicts the “Conference of the birds", 


1 Robinson, “Two Persian manuscripts", pp. 0-6. Welch, Artists for the Shah, pp. 125—45, pls. 
12, 13, figs. 42-55, and p. 66 for the appointment of Sadiqi Beg to the court. 

2 Grube, “The Language of the Birds: the seventeenth century miniatures", MMAB xxv 
(1967), pp. 339747. Swietochowski, “The Historical Background”, pp. 39—72, where the subjects 
of these miniatures are identified. 
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watched by a hunter carrying a matchlock in a rocky hillside. This 
bears the signature of Habib-Allah, a painter recorded to have been 
recruited from Qum to the court workshop in Isfahan between 1596 
and 1606; and it includes as its most conspicuous element a peacock 
displaying, seen frontally. This bird is exactly repeated as a decorative 
feature in the centre of the aivān in the best of the Shah-ndma minia- 
tures.! The other miniatures added to the Mantiq al-tair are less original 
in composition, but in certain, as in the “Execution of a sick man by a 
Ghazi’, there are vivid touches of movement within traditional 
settings. Yet even the architecture is abreast of the times with the 
coffered false vaulting (muqarnas) of an aivān like that of the ‘Ali 7 
reception hall. Habib-Allah was an accomplished figure draughtsman? 
and quite capable of the swooning Christian girl in the story of the 
Shaikh of San‘an. He shows a fin de siécle elegance, unlike the more 
relaxed stance of the 17th century. Behind the garden pavilion is the 
last of the 16th century garden vistas, with a pensive gardener leaning 
on his long-handled spade. There seems no reason why all four mini- 
atures might not be by Habib-Allah. 

The most significant development during the last quarter of the 16th 
century is the rise to favour of the independent figure subject. 
Although a number of separate figure subjects have been attributed to 
the time of Sultan Husain in Herat, and some even to the hand of Bihzad 
himself, there is little that can be accepted as before 1500. The well- 
known portrait of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i,3 must be posthumous, for it 
bears the probably genuine signature of Mahmud muzahhib, a Bukhara 
painter of the 1530s and 4os, whereas the Mir died in 906/1501. In the 
time of Shah Tahmāsp Mir Musavvir, Muhammad Qadimi, Kamal 
al-Tabrizi and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Kāshān are all recorded as “portraitists”’, 
though little survives of their work. The best are the figure subjects by 
Mir Musavvir of young princes and pages in the British Museum (pl. 
63a)* and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. His son Mir Sayyid ‘Ali 
also made some drawings of similar fashionable youths before leaving 
for India with Humāyūn. The dates of these drawings must be between 
1535 and ፲ 5 46. Muzaffar 'Ali also 15 said to have been an incomparable 
figure painter and to have decorated the walls of the Chihil Sutün at 
Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, no. 666, pl. 29. 

Sakisian, La miniature persane, fig. 185. Kühnel, Miniaturmalerei, pl. 87. 
Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, no. 74(d), pl. LXXVI. 


SPA, pl. got. 
Sakisian, La miniature persane, fig. 137. 
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Qazvin.! He is now known only by his manuscript illustrations already 
mentioned. His pupil, Sādigī Beg, the first specialist in figure drawing, 
who “painted thousands of marvellous portraits," became in 1569 
kitabdar to the shah. He was of the Afshar tribe, one of the leading 
Türkmen tribes, and a good warrior, but overbearing and rude, so that 
he finally lost his position, though not his title and salary.2 Attributed to 
him are several attractive but rather mannered coloured figure drawings 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Supp. pers. 1171)? and elsewhere, of 
young beauties of both sexes. Several are included in the so-called 
“album of the amir of Bukhara” in the Pierpont Morgan Library (M. 
386): amongst them sketches of young men wearing loosely wound 
coloured turbans of the period about 1590 (pl. 634), and in more 
sophisticated poses than became fashionable in the 17th century. 

The beginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I thus heralds the period 
of the primacy of the independent miniature or drawing over the 
manuscript illustration. In the first part of the reign it is true that some 
notable manuscripts were still being produced, such as the Duva/ 
Rānī-yi Khižr Khan of Amir Khusrau Dihlavī of 1596 (British Library 
Add 7,776), where the flat silhouetted figures continue the tradition of 
elegance introduced by Muhammadi. This may well be a provincial 
manusctipt, since one of the two scribes was a man from Lahijan, chief 
town of Gilàn; and it has a slightly Turkish look, probably appropriate 
to the disputed areas of north-western Iran at this time. 

Later on, after the move of the capital to Isfahan and the establish- 
ment of the shah as a great national leader, his personal taste becomes 
apparent in the miniature style of the second half of the reign; as for 
instance in a poetical manuscript dated 1615 in the Walters Gallery, 
Baltimore® and a Khamsa of Nizami of 1605—26 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Supp. pers. 1980). The figures are still of considerable 
elegance, but their attitudes are more natural, less stylised, and could 
well have been taken from life; landscape and architectural setting, on 
the contrary, are simplified and conventional; even the famous Bisitün 


፤ Iskandar Munshi, quoted in Arnold, Painting in Islam, p. 141. 

2 Ibid., p. 142. For a new estimate of him, see Welch, Artists for the Shah. 

5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas, pls. XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXb, XXXIb. 
4 Martin, Miniature Painting 11, pls. 150-1. Grube, The Classical Style, pls. 87—9. 

5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, pl. IX. 

6 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 165. 

7 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, p. 195, pls. XLVI-XLVIII. 
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rock-carving, for instance, in the Khusrau u Shirin,’ shown as a wall- 
painting of the lovers in a landscape found in a niche; and the clouds in 
the Baltimore manuscript drawn in the margins in pale blue and gold, 
as in the backgrounds of some of the figure drawings. The same in- 
difference to landscape and architectural form is shown in a remarkable 
manuscript of the Shah-nama dated 1023/1614, which illustrates another 
aspect of the shah’s taste, a pastiche of the great Balsunqur manuscript 
of 1430, which must have remained in the royal library. This copy 
contains thirty-nine miniatures, the composition of more than half of 
which are borrowed from the 1430 book, with simplifications.2 The 
colouring and superficial resemblance are skilfully achieved, and the 
elements of the landscape are the same; but some figures in contempo- 
rary dress are introduced, as in the "Bīzhan drawn from the well by 
Rustam” (pl. 64). Here the prisoner wears the Mongol yoke (pa/ahang), 
but his costume is of the early 17th century, and so is the water jug 
beside him. The background is a phantasmagoria of rocks, formed 
from the Timurid coral convention, but filling nearly all the sky. 
Rustam is a conventional Herat figure and the foreground is studded 
with early Timurid plants. In some of the miniatures there is no 
intrusive element and the landscape is a passable imitation, as in the 
“Rustam lassoing the Khāgān of Chin". In others again, part of the 
composition is borrowed and part supplied by fresh invention, remark- 
ably in keeping. The figure of Prince Baisunqur himself, on horseback, 
with his attendants, is adapted to a polo scene, from the double-page 
hunting scene which formed the frontispiece of the 1430 book. The 
ground 15 covered with an all-over floral arabesque pattern instead of 
vegetation, a convention which had developed in Shiraz in the later 
roth/16th century. Shah ‘Abbas was determined to rival the Timurid 
princely patrons; and he had equal resources in materials and library 
staff. But the spirit of the age was no longer in tune with the romance- 
epic. Iran did not produce a school of history painting like India, nor 
of portraiture like that of the Mughals. Instead, the painters rivalled 
one another in virtuosity of penmanship and richness of design. For 
the first time 1n the history of the art, a majority of the drawings are 
signed, though not of course always in the autograph of the artist. 
Repetitions abound, often probably contemporary work by pupils or 


i Kühnel, Mintaturmalerei, pl. 90. 
2 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 164. Grube, The Classical Style, pls. 82 (1—4). 
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assistants. The question now is not so much when or where a drawing 
was made, as whether it is an orginal, and, if so, by whose hand. This 
debate continues and has proceeded farthest towards the identification 
of the work of Aqa Riza. 

We know from the literary sources! that Aga Rizà was a son of ‘Ali 
Asghar and therefore, like Sadiqi Beg, of Turkmen stock, but unlike 
him born into the profession and almost certainly apprenticed in the 
royal library at an early age. He had an established reputation by the 
time that Qazi Ahmad completed his first version in 1596, and his birth 
is reasonably placed by Stchoukine about 1565, when his father was 
among the leading artists in the atelier of Ibrahim Mirza at Mashhad. 
Aq is part of his name by which he is referred to in the sources. Qazi 
Ahmad writes: “in the flower of the youth he brought the elegance of 
his brushwork, figure painting and likeness to such a degree that if 
Mani and Bihzad were living today they would praise his hand and 
brush a hundred times a day". The work of this early period which is 
generally accepted is not extensive. At its head are two fine coloured 
drawings of standing figures, one of a girl holding a fan (pl. 652), the 
other of an elegant page in a cloak holding a fruit.? Both bear “‘signa- 
tures" of Aga Riza and both also the royal seal of Shah ‘Abbas with the 
date of his accession incorporated in the legend. The style is more 
elegant than that of Sadiqi Beg, with less sense of volume (there are no 
highlights on the features, as in his) but greater vitality: and we may 
remark a certain humour in the expressions. Then there are some pen- 
drawings, also of young people, a girl standing and holding a rosary? 
and a seated youth with a flowering spray ما‎ his hand,* which excel in 
the bravura of the line which moves from thick to thin, following the 
curves of the body and ends in a splutter of controlled ink. The first of 
these also bears the shah’s seal, while the second comes from an album 
put together before the end of the 16th century, but shows a cloud 
formation in the background like that of the early 17th-century manu- 
script illustrations. Also belonging to the period about the turn of the 
century is another drawing in the Louvre of a young cup-bearer wear- 
ing the voluminous turban of the early ‘Abbas I period but more 
voluptuous in his stance than anything hitherto.5 All these bear "'signa- 


١ Qazi Ahmad, p. 192. 2 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), p. 161. 
5 Sakisian, La miniature persane, fig. 167. 

* Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas, pl. XX XIIIb. 

5 Ibid., pl. XXXV. 
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tures” of Aqa Riza, though not all in the same hands; and evidently 
attributions, in spite of the humble formulae conventionally employed. 

We now approach the problem of Rižā-yi ‘Abbasi, whose name is 
not mentioned in any of the sources, but is found, generally with a date 
added, on a great many 17th-century figure drawings. Some of the 
earliest of these according to the inscriptions, are stylistically close to 
the Āgā Riza drawings last mentioned, especially the two earliest dated 
1603 and 1610. There is, moreover, supporting evidence to be found in 
inscriptions on three other drawings, not by Riza himself. Two are 
different versions of a portrait of a painter by the most productive artist 
of the second half of the century, Muīn. Both are inscribed by the 
artist and both give the name of the subject as Rižā-yi 'Abbasi, the 
earlier dated 1675, giving the further name of Ash'ar (probably in- 
tended for Asghar), the family name of Aqa Riza. In both, Riza is 
described as Mu‘in’s master, and both portraits are said to be copied 
after an original of 1044/1635, which, the 1673 inscription adds, was 
the year of his death, only one month later. The second copy, made in 
1676, lacks this important additional information. The third drawing 
purports to be a copy made by Riza-yi ‘Abbasi in 1618 after an illustra- 
tion to the Gulistan of Sa‘di, which he believed to be by Bihzad. A 
second inscription by Riza's son, Shafi‘ ‘Abbasi and dated 1064/1653, 
refers to him as Āgā Riza. If we accept the genuineness of these 
inscriptions, we have double proof that Aqa Riza and Riza-yi ‘Abbasi 
were the same man. How then do we account for the change of name? 
If we turn to the second edition of Qazi Ahmad's treatise of 1606—8, 
we find an additional paragraph! in which his character is said to have 
completely changed by his consorting with libertines and taking up the 
vulgar sport of wrestling. He was, however, still in the shah's employ. 
Ten years later in 1616 Iskandar Munshi writes? that he was then 
always poor and in need and gave little time to his art, which surely 
implies that he was no longer in court service. His fall from grace 15 
here attributed to the influence of Sadiqi Beg, whom we have seen to 
have had an unusually disagreeable character. Might it not be that Riza 
took to using the epithet “Abbas?” only when he ceased to be the 
shah's servant, but when he wished to enhance his market value by 
reference to the royal patronage he had enjoyed? If his dismissal 
occurred about 1610, there is only one earlier dated example of the 


1 Qazi Ahmad, pp. 192-5. ? Arnold, Painting in Islam, pp. 143—4. 
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signature to account for that of 1603.! I would suggest that this inscrip- 
tion may have been added subsequently, although the date may well be 
correct for the making of the drawing. If this interpretation 1s correct, 
the Riza-yi ‘Abbasi drawings are those made for sale in the market. 

This is not, however, to imply that there need have been any marked 
change of style at this moment, for it must be remembered that the 
taste of the shah was likely to be “popular”: he was a good mixer and 
enjoyed the company of shopkeepers and such people, as we learn from 
the graphic pages of Pietro della Valle,2 who visited Isfahan in 1617. 
Some index of his taste is provided by the decoration of the ‘Ali Oāpū 
pavilion. Alongside of the niches intended for Chinese porcelain, for 
which he had a real passion,> are to be seen the remains of a system of 
arabesque decoration with birds in flight in the public rooms and of 
figures in the smaller rooms on a much smaller scale. That these are of 
the time of Shah ‘Abbas I we know once more from the pages of Pietro 
della Valle,* who considered them lascivious. They are in fact similar in 
style, though coarser in execution, than those of Riza-yi ‘Abbasi but 
are, from the point of view of the zoth century, gently sentimental 
rather than provocative. Embracing lovers are one of the themes of 
Riza's work after 1610, but he was equally fond of depicting old men, 
especially dervishes, and of what we might call “costume pieces", 
young women and men wearing the elaborate modish dress of the 
period, including some young pages in European hats and breeches. 
The Persian male dress had always included trousers and by the time of 
Shah ‘Abbas I, as Anthony Sherley noted, breeches were a normal male 
dress and even worn by the shah himself. As plumes were frequently 
worn in turbans without any indication of rank, and as the shah 
favoured rich costume, such dressing up was normal and not to be 
attributed, as it sometimes has been, to any special Portuguese 
influence. 

A mannerism, apparently introduced by Riza, was to incline the 


1 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, pl. XX XIIa. Akimushkin and Ivanov, pl. 61. 

2 Della Valle 11/2, 30—1. Cf. Blunt, pp. 185—6. 

3 Mario Ferrante argues, however, that these niches are decorative only, being formed as a 
plaster screen to mask the windows: “‘Desseins et observations préliminaires pour la restauration 
du palais de Ali Qapu", in Zander, Travaux, p. 168, fig. 73. In fact these niches closely resemble 
those in the Chīnīkhāna at the shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardabil, which we know to have been 
prepared to receive the gift from ‘Abbas I of his large collection of Chinese porcelain in 1611 : see 
Pope, Chinese Porcelains, pp. 8—11, pl. 4. 

+ Della Valle 11/1, 40; Blunt, p. 126. The two upper floors were added under ‘Abbas II. Gray, 
“The Tradition of Ws! Painting", p. 322. 
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standing figures forwards as if they were suddenly arrested in a forward 
movement. This trait is most obvious in the more complex manuscript 
illustrations by him such as a double-page country picnic of a young 
lord, dated 1612, in the Hermitage,! particularly rich with gold sky and 
gold margin decoration into which the miniatures extend. It is also to be 
seen in some of the miniatures in an undated manuscript of the Qisas 
al-anbiya (“History of the Prophets”) in the Bibliothèque Nationale 
(Supp. pers. 1313) of about 1600, which are also by Riza.2 This manner- 
ism continued through the middle of the century and is but one sign of 
the strength of Riza's influence on his followers, led by his pupil Mu‘in 
and his son Shafi‘. His personality dominates the first half of the century, 
no doubt partly because it corresponds so clearly to the spirit of the age, 
democratic, confident, delighting in display and bright colours but 
conservative in its respect for age and its salute to beauty. 

Shah ‘Abbas I died before Aqa Riza, whose death cannot be placed 
prior to 1635, in the reign of Safi I (1038-52/1629-42), a troubled time, 
from which little book art survives, though both his son Shafi‘ and 
Mu‘in must have been active. By the former is a coloured bird and 
flower drawing in the Hermitage dated 1634-53 and two pen-drawings 
in an album of designs dated 1640 and 1641 and signed Muhammad 
Shafi‘ Isfahānī and Shafi‘ ‘Abbasi, the name which he received as a 
court artist.4 Both are flower drawings and both seem to derive from 
European originals. The Hermitage drawing of a parakeet on the 
blossoming cherry bough, also shows Western influence in the 
shading. Western influence is entirely absent from his father’s work, 
but from now on it is frequently seen for the rest of the Safavid 
period. Shafi‘ probably designed for the textile business; the silk 
brocades having as favourite repeat motives flowering plants and birds, 
such as Shafī' designed. There was an active foreign trade interest in 
these things: as is demonstrated by copies made by Shafi‘ from two 
English pattern books etched about 1661 in London, by John Dunstall 
(d. 1693), as well as by the instructions from Charles I to Nicholas 
Wilford in his mission to Persia in 1637.5 This was evidently a period 


1 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shah “Abbas, pls. XX XVUI-XX XIX. Akimushkin and Ivanov, pls. 
9, 60. 

5 Gray, Persian Painting (1961), pp. 162-3. Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas, pls. 
XXI-XXIII and pp. 158—9, does not accept the attribution to Āgā Riza. 

5 Akimushkin and Ivanov, pl. 71. 4 Gray, "An album of designs". 

5 R.W. Ferrier, "Charles I and the Antiquities of Persia : the mission of Nicholas Wilford", 
Iran viir (1970), $1—6. 
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of mutual influence between East and West, when oriental products — 
textiles, lacquer, ceramics -- appealed to European taste, without much 
regard for country of origin, so long as it was east of Suez; while in 
India and Persia, and a few decades later in China, there was a recipro- 
cal interest in Western painting with its perspective and chiaroscuro. 
The work of Shafi ‘Abbasi of this kind extends down to 1674, which is 
said to have been the year of his death. At the same time he was making 
copies after his father’s works, to some of which he probably added his 
father’s signature. He was evidently highly skilled but without great 
originality. 

A striking contrast to him was Mu'in Musavvir, immensely prolific, 
dynamic and extremely personal in the virtuosity of his line. In manu- 
scripts he excels in the vigour and originality of composition, rather 
than in colouring, where he showed a liking for garish contrasts, of 
strong primary colours. It is in his more personal, rapid sketches that 
he shows his genius for characterisation. The manuscripts mainly 
belong to the earlier part of his career under Shah ‘Abbas 11;፤ the style 
of the sketches owes nothing to the West, but is the interpretation in 
calligraphic line of a particularly keen observation from life. Some- 
times this is combined with a traditional phantasy, as in the “Man 
attacked by Dragons", dated 1676, in the British Museum:? or under 
Indian influence as in the “Milking of a Cow" in the Berlin Museum;? 
of 1681. Only in the coloured drawings does the influence of his master 
Āgā Riza continue until the end of his career (1689 and 1694), when he 
had been active for over fifty years. He kept alive the tradition of vital 
brushwork with a tendency to abstract calligraphic line long after it 
had been abandoned by most of the leading artists of the last third of 
the century. 

The reign of Shah ‘Abbas II (1052—77/1642—66)was favourable to 
the arts and new hands brought a revival, led by Muhammad Yūsuf, 
Muhammad Qasim and Afzal al-Husaini. The lastnamed signed sixty- 
two of the miniatures in a Shah-nama manuscript in the Leningrad State 
Library (no. 333).4 Many of these bear dates between 1642 and 1645, 
while others, unsigned, excel in their dramatic effects, the figures being 


1 Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 111, no. 270, frontispiece and pls. 31—3. SPA, pls. 922-3. 
British Library Or. 3,248 in Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas, pls. LXVI-LXVUI (mid-17th 
century). 2 Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, no. 84. 

5 Kühnel, “Der Maler Mu'in", Pantheon v (1942), 112, Abb. 6. 

^ Gyuzal'yan and D'yakonov, Iranskie Miniatyury, pp. 72—83, pls. 35—45. 
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arranged as if on a stage-set with elaborate backcloth.! The same 
dramatic effect is sought by similar means in some miniatures in a 
second Shah-nama dated 1648 in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle,2 
and almost certainly by the same hand. Afzal al-Husaini is a very 
competent follower of Aqa Riza, whereas Muhammad Yüsuf 5 emerges 
more clearly as a distinct personality, of a more baroque tendency. The 
landscape backgrounds seem to be tormented, as if a great storm has 
lately passed over them, tearing the leaves from the trees and leaving 
the clouds in tatters (pl. 657). His figures seem to carry further the 
inclination forwards found in Aga Riza’s later work and to be poised 
for fresh movement. Muhammad Qasim, on the other hand, was more 
interested in decorative effects; his figures are static and his landscapes 
mere staffage, but over all attractive.^ It seems likely that he may have 
been responsible for some of the best decorative and colourful wall- 
paintings which formed part of the improvements carried out at the 
Chihil Sutin palace at Isfahan by Shah ‘Abbas II, according to an 
inscription of 1647 discovered by Professor Hunarfar. The most 
attractive of these are in one of the smaller rooms adjoining the central 
hall, named by the Italian restoration team who have recently cleaned 
and consolidated them with great skill, “P4”. They fill ogival and 
lunette niches and show groups of picnickers in the country or single 
figures. The style and subject are very like those of the contemporary 
miniatures, and were no doubt painted by the same hands. It may be 
thought that such compositions gain from being carried out on a larger 
scale than the miniature. It perhaps becomes more obvious that the 
landscape elements are no more than artificial background, but the 
figures gain in grace and in the detailed depiction of elegant costume 
with patterns as lovingly reproduced as in Elizabethan portraits (pls. 
39, 40). This room preserves the only complete interior of a palace 
decoration of Safavid times. 

As the restoration of the Chihil Sutün wall-paintings proceeds some 
large historical scenes in the central hall of the palace have been 


! Ibid., pls. 37, 43, 45. 5 Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, pls. LVIII, LXII. 

3 Binyon et al., Persian Miniature Painting, pl. CIXc, dated 1645. Robinson, Drawings of the 
Masters, pl. 58, dated 1637. Akimushkin and Ivanov, pls. 69, 7o, dated 1656 and 1658. Mahbou- 
bian collection, ten miniatures, one dated 1652. 

* Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, pls. LX XI, LX XVIII, LXX Xb. Blochet, Musulman 
Painting, pl. CLXVII. Martin, Miniature Painting 11, pl. 165c. Kühnel, Miniaturmalerei, pl. 91. 

5 Hunarfar, Ganjina, p. 566. P. Mora, "La restauration des peintures murales de Cihil Sutin”, 
in Zander, Travaux, pp. 323-8, figs. 56-81. 
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uncovered. These are in a style different from that of the smaller 
paintings in room P4 and in both composition and chiaroscuro betray 
Western influence. They show successive shahs receiving foreign guests 
identified as Humayün at the court of Tahmasp I; the khan of Turkes- 
tan, Nadr Muhammad, received by ‘Abbas I; and Shah ‘Abbas II with 
the Uzbek ambassador.! No attempt has been made to depict these 
scenes in the dress of the time, but all wear contemporary costume of 
the period around 1670, at the beginning of the reign of Sulaiman. It 
was only at this time that we begin to find evidence of Western influ- 
ence in Safavid painting. The wall-paintings in the large hall are thus 
some twenty-five years later than those in the smaller rooms P4 and P5. 

Nearer in style to the wall-paintings in the side rooms are some large 
panels of wall-tiles which once adorned some of the pavilions which 
were erected in the gardens behind the Chahar Bagh. Several of these 
figural compositions are now preserved in Western museums (pl. 69), 
all showing similar scenes of young men and women enjoying them- 
selves in flowery gardens. They are in the cuerda seca technique in 
which the colours are separated by greasy lines. ۰ 

Of the work of one or two stray European painters known to have 
been patronised by Shah ‘Abbas I no trace now remains; but after the 
middle of the century there is the definite evidence in the Armenian 
churches and houses in Julfa, the foreign suburb of Isfahan, which 
followed not, as might have been expected, a Near Eastern tradition 
but a Northern European, Dutch one. It is in fact the Italianising 
Flemings and Dutch whose style is reflected in the semi-Western style 
paintings which have survived from the last quarter of the century. 
The two leading exponents of this style seem to have been ‘Ali Quli 
Jabbadār and Muhammad Zaman. The best collection of the work of 
both artists is in the Oriental Institute, Leningrad.2 This Muhammad 
Zaman is not to be confused with the calligrapher Muhammad Zaman 
Kirmānī, mentioned by Qazi Ahmad, a Tabrizi active there at the end 
of the 16th century. Furthermore, it cannot unfortunately be assumed 
that he was the same as the “Muhamedzama” whom the Italian 
traveller N. Manucci met in Delhi about 1660,4 who had been sent by 
Shah ‘Abbas II early in his reign as a student of theology to Rome 


! Grube and Sims, “Wall paintings". 2 Ivanov et al., Al'bom, pp. 44-59. 

5 Qazi Ahmad, p. 166. 

4 N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine (London, 1907-8), 11, 17-18. A Chronicle of the 
Carmelites 1, 315ff. N.N. Martinovitch, in J AOS xiv (1925), 108-9. 
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where he had been converted to Christianity and had taken Paolo as his 
baptismal name. He had therefore not cared to return to Iran but had 
sought the Mughal court, where Shah Jahan had given him a pension 
and installed him with other Persian expatriates in Kashmir. There are 
chronological difficulties about this identification, for the visit to Rome 
seems actually to have been in the early 1630s under Shah Safi, whereas 
the dated work of our painter in Iran falls between the years 1672 and 
1697. These works are signed Muhammad Zaman b. Hajji Yusuf, with 
no indication of a Christian connection. Of his forty-seven known 
works, four are of Christian subjects,! but all these appear to be copies 
directly from engravings (the same kind of material copied by the 
Mughal artists at the court of Jahangir and Shah Jahan from the work 
of Northern artists who were trained in Rome)? The colouring 
certainly implies that Muhammad Zaman was familiar with paintings 
of this school, but he used a mixed style which retains the original 
composition, but with the spirit and conception of a Persian miniature 
transposed into a Western idiom with cast shadows and plastic 
modelling. The trees are directly borrowed with their gnarled trunks 
and bunched foliage from the school of Martin van Heemskerck; while 
clouds are barred with shafts of sunlight. Muhammad Zaman is best 
known for his three illustrations added to the royal Nizāmī of 1539—43 
in the British Library, and two to the now fragmentary S5ab-naza in 
the Chester Beatty Library.^ All five are dated 1086/1675; and this and 
the two following years are the period of sixteen miniatures supplied to 
a manuscript of the Khamsa of Nizami in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York. These are smaller and in a lower tone, but they illustrate 
the same thoroughly mixed Westernised Persian style, as in the “Shirin 
discovers the murder of her Husband Khusrau" (pl. 66). Each element 
may be borrowed, but the whole remains eastern. It is hard to believe 
that this artist could have pursued a systematic course in the studio of a 
European painter in Rome. مھ‎ extreme example of the mixed style is 
one of the miniatures added to the British Library Nizami, showing 
Bahram entertaining a princess,5 a night scene with mixed candle and 
moonlight which the painter has used as an excuse for exaggerated 
chiaroscuro. The princess and one of the serving maids wear European 


Martin, Miniature Painting u, pl. 173. Ivanov et al., Al'bom, pls. 84—5. 

Barrett and Gray, pp. 86-7. 5 Arnold, Painting in Islam, pl. V. 
Chester Beatty Library, Catalogue 111, no. 277, pl. 38. SPA, pl. 925. 

V. Smith, A History of the Fine Arts im India and Ceylon (Oxford, 1913), pl. CXVI. 
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dress, while Bahram is dressed in the contemporary shah’s costume. 
Since this must have been a royal commission, we are entitled to assume 
that this hybrid style appealed to the personal taste of Shah Sulaiman 
(1077-1105 /1666—94). 

A court scene in which a shah enthroned gives audience to a Mughal 
ambassador, now in the collection of Prince Sadr al-Din Agha Khan,! 
is attributed to Muhammad Zaman and dated about 1663 by compari- 
son with a drawing signed by Shaikh ‘Abbasi, showing a shah in 
similar dress and also receiving a Mughal embassy and apparently 
dated 1074/1663—4.2 The Shah in this drawing is older and with a fuller 
beard and moustache than that in the first drawing, so that the latter 
would need to be earlier; yet 1663 is already very early for a work by 
Muhammad Zaman. Moreover, the costume of the shah in both 15 that 
of the reign of Shah Sulaiman, who succeeded in 1077/1667 at the age 
of twenty; and both show notable European influence. The solution 
proposed is that both these court scenes date from the early 1670s, the 
date on the drawing by Shaikh ‘Abbasi being 1084/1673. Both Shaikh 
‘Abbasi and his son ‘Ali Naqi show in their work Mughal as well as 
European influence and this became from then onwards an element in 
the late Safavid painting style. 3 

The second leading figure in miniature painting in this period was 
‘Ali Quli Tabbadar, who was also evidently fascinated by such Western 
portraits as he could see.* He too painted the shah surrounded by his 
courtiers, including a page boy in Dutch costume and, since he wears 
his hair over his shoulders, perhaps actually a European.? This artist 
has a less sure grasp of perspective than Muhammad Zaman, as is 
betrayed by the insecurity of this group which seems to float rather 
than to be based on the ground; but he achieves an equally realistic 
finish. ‘Ali Quli may have been of Georgian origin since two of his 
drawings carry notes in Georgian and one, in the British Museum, 
signed Ghulamzada Qadimi ‘Ali, has been reasonably attributed to his 
hand.6 It represents a couple in Georgian dress but in the Persian court 
style. The secular art of Georgia at this time was thoroughly Persian- 


1 ለ. Welch, Collection of Islamic Art: Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan 111 (Geneva, 1978), 154-7, 
IRM 93. 2 Welch, Shab ‘Abbas and the Arts, p. 98, no. 62. 

3 R. Skelton, “Shaikh ‘Abbasi and his son”, in V 7/ዕ International Congress, p. 81. Robinson ef al., 
The Keir Collection 111, 395, pl. 9o (dated 1080/1670). 

4 Martin, Miniature Painting 11, pl. 172. 5 Ivanov ef al., Albom, pl. 99. 

6 Robinson, Persian Miniature Painting, no. 87, pl. 34. 
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ised;! but if ‘Ali Qulî was actually Ghulāmzāda he was presumably 
born in Isfahan or Julfa. 

This synthetic style was still in vogue up to the end of the century 
and indeed beyond through the reign of Shah Sultan Husain 
(1105—35/16094—1722). There is a large manuscript of the Shah-nama in 
the Metropolitan Museum dated 1663-9 but with miniatures added 
between 1693 and 1698 and signed by the painters Āgā Nūyān, 
Ghulam Parmak and ‘Ali Nagi, whom we have already noted as son of 
Shaikh ‘Abbasî, and by Muhammad Zaman.? It also contains some of 
the last work of Mu‘in, who naturally maintained to the end the style 
of his youth under ‘Abbas II and was little affected by the new vogue. 
This style was continued after the turn of the century by the son of 
Muhammad Zaman, Muhammad ‘Ali, who was working as late as 
1721, when he signed a careful and no doubt official drawing of the last 
Naurüz present-giving of Sultan Husain, now in the British Museum.? 
The rigidity of the architectural perspective and chiaroscuro and the 
conventional modelling of the faces of the depressed courtiers show the 
signs of artistic decadence parallel with the political decline. A drawing 
in the Leningrad album signed by Muhammad Sultanî and dated 
1694—5* is in the same style and may well be by the same hand. It 
shows the shah at the time of his accession. That this shah too favoured 
Western painting is proved by his commission to the Dutch painter 
Cornelis de Bruyn, who visited Isfahan in 1701 to paint his portrait.5 
Muhammad ‘Ali is known also as a painter in lacquer, a medium which 
was to be increasingly important during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
His signed work in this medium includes two galamdans signed 1701 
and 1708,° both painted with figures in landscape in the same style as 
his miniatures on paper. A famous album of Mughal and Persian 
painting and calligraphy in the Academy of Sciences at Leningrad is 
enclosed in a painted lacquer binding which bears the two dates 
1147/1734 and 1151/1738, during the very last years of the Safavid 
dynasty. The front cover has a fine over-all design of flowers symmetri- 
cally arranged around a central cartouche rather like a carpet design; 


1 Gray, "The Man in the Panther Skin”, Bodleian Library Record 11 (1951), no. 32, 194-8. 

2 Robinson, “The Shahnameh Manuscript Cochran 4”. Stchoukine, Manuscrits de Shab ‘Abbas, 
pls. LXXXIV, LXXXV. 3 Lockhart, The Fall, p. 489, pl. X. 

4 Ivanov eż al., Al'bom, pl. 92. Cf. Akimushkin and Ivanov, pl. 78 (dated 1697-8). Martin, 
Miniature Painting u, pl. 167 (dated 1700). 

5 Lockhart, The Fall, frontispiece and appendix. 

6 Ivanov, in Soobshcheniya Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazba xvii (1960), 5 2—3. 
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the back cover shows birds and flowers confined to a central cartouche 
and the border. It was dedicated to a certain Muhammad Mahdi Khan 
but is unsigned.! This is the kind of decorative lacquer painting which 
was to be favoured during the next hundred and fifty years. 

In the sixteenth century the art of binding had kept abreast of the 
other arts of the book in quality of design and execution, and in rich 
variety of technique. Leather is always the basis, even of the lacquer 
painted covers, which were introduced at Herat under Husain Bāīgarā. 
No doubt the painting was carried out by miniaturists of top rank. These 
bindings can never have been common and they are unfortunately easily 
damaged; and consequently few survive in good condition. The bigger 
libraries generally have examples, and in the British Library 1s a binding 
signed by Sayyidī ‘Ali on a manuscript of the Divan of Nava'1 (Or.1,374) 
of about 1550;? and two detached covers of very fine quality and large 
size from about 1540, formerly in the Düsseldorf Museum and 
bequeathed to the British Museum by Sir Bernard Eckstein in 1948 (pl. 
67), but these have some damage in areas of the outer faces.? This 
damage reveals that a deep blue ground was used as an undercoat, as it 
was also in lacquer-painting on wood. Another landscape lacquer bind- 
ing on a manuscript of the Divan of Shahi in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, shows the poet, who had lived at the court of Shah 
Rukh, reciting to a prince in a garden. Another large pictorial lacquer 
binding in Hamburg (Kunstgewerbemuseum 1894.27) is enhanced with 
gold and silver paint. Instead of human figures it includes combats of 
mythical Chinese beasts and is comparable with a binding dated 1569 in 
the Bodleian Library (Greaves 1).* In the Chester Beatty Library is a 
lacquer-painted binding with symmetrically designed decoration and 
not a pictorial scene; and a similar style of design is to be seen on a large 
tooled binding of about ፤ 5 56 in the Deutsches Ledermuseum, Offenbach- 
am-Main (1.20.24) (pl. 68).5 

This sumptuous type of book-cover is the gilt embossed pictorial 
binding made with intaglio stone moulds into which the leather is 
pressed. The technique seems to have been used originally by saddlers, 
but was extended about the middle of the 9th/15th century to book 


1 Ivanov et ወረ, Al'bom, pl. 98. 

2 Arts of Islam, no. 605 and colour plate at p.58. It is close in style to the binding of Topkapi 
Saray! Revan 999, copied in 949/1543: see Gig, “The Iranian lacquer technique work", fig. ነ. 

3 Sarre and Martin, Taf. 30 (5 and 4). Schulz, Taf. 196—7. Arts of Islam, no. 606. 

4 Erdmann, Taf. 66. Arts of Islam, no. 602; ibid., no. 611, for Bodleian binding. 

5 Size 40 x 30 cm: mid-16th century, rather than 17th as in the 1974 catalogue. 
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binding.! The use of metal stamps is older, and the austere bindings of 
the first half of the 15th century are generally regarded as superb 
examples of reticent design. In them Chinese motifs, especially the 
dragon and phoenix, are employed in a quite un-Chinese way in 
arabesque panels and combined with arabesque floral scrollwork; thus 
conforming to the concept of Chinoiserie, the use of Chinese elements, 
valued for their exotic character, in accordance with a different mode of 
vision and design.? This stylistic feature persisted in the later 15th 
century, when the whole face of the cover was embossed with richly 
gilt pattern. When this technique was first used the moulds were 
supplemented and finished with a good deal of hand tooling, but in the 
roth/16th century this was reduced to no more than retouching and 
finishing off. In this field Chinoiserie design persisted much longer 
than in the arts of illumination, metalwork or textiles. It is only in 
ceramics that there is a continuous tradition of Chinese design in 
Persian blue and white. They are datable only by reference to the 
periods of the Chinese prototypes, among which the Chia-ching 
(1522—66) dishes and bowls decorated with cranes in flight among 
clouds are conspicuous. The quality of body and glaze was superior in 
this type to anything achieved earlier and is confidently attributed to 
Mashhad,> which remained through the 11th/17th century a leading 
centre for the blue and white pottery industry. In the earlier Safavid 
period Kirman has been suggested as the place of origin of some blue 
and white vessels on which the Chinese designs have been rethought 
and redesigned, as on some bearing dates of 1523 and 1525.4 Soon after 
this date the influence of Iznik design and colouring becomes apparent 
in some handsome dishes and jars and vases also attributed to the 
Kirmān kilns. Examples are in the Tehran archaeological museum and 
the Victoria and Albert. The *Kubachi" ware also shows Iznik influ- 
ence at this time, though more in the colouring than the design.5 
Tabriz has already been suggested as the centre for this ware, and it 
might be urged that it was more open to Anatolian influence than 
Kirmān. On the other hand, Tabriz and the whole province of Iranian 


1 Ettinghausen, “Near Eastern Book Covers", pp. 123-5, pls. 6—9. 

2 Aslanapa, “The Art of Bookbinding”: the earliest moulded examples on pls. 33 (dated 1407) 
and 42 (1442), fully pictorial. 

3 7000 Years, p. 176, no. 705. Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pl. 74. 

4 Ibid., pl. 64. There is also the purely Islamic design in blue and white on a Zodiacal plaque 
dated 1563—4 in the Staatliche Museen at Berlin: Erdmann, Taf. 8. 

5 7000 Ans d'Art, pl. CXIV. 
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Āzarbāījān had a troubled history throughout the Safavid period, at 
least until the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I. 

The exact date of the introduction of this polychrome ware is uncer- 
tain: the typical products of tiles or dishes with bust portraits of smart 
youths and girls show the fashions current at Qazvin in the 1590s, 
while some dishes also copy Chinese border patterns from Wan-li 
porcelain (1573—1619). The attractive colouring, which includes a sub- 
stitute for the brilliant Iznik red, supersedes the earlier 16th-century 
black painting under a green or turquoise glaze. The quality and 
durability of the ware at the same time decline and the products are 
correspondingly scarce. 

The 17th century ware, which is more reliably connected with 
Kirman, has a more provincial appearance! and may not be earlier than 
the middle of the century. By this time blue and white wares were 
being made in Iran in large quantity and especially for export through 
the Dutch East India Company,? who found that they could sell them 
in Europe as Chinese, especially during the years between about 1653 
and 1695 when export from China was interrupted. It may be that 
production for the export trade encouraged the inclusion in the designs 
of figures in Western dress as well as Chinese and Persian; but Western 
figures and dress were also to the taste of Isfahan in the 17th century. 
The more freely these designs are derived from the Chinese, the more 
vital and amusing they are. Celadon ware was also imitated at this time 
in Kirmàn, but the decoration, painted in white slip, sometimes with 
the addition of touches of blue and red, is in a purely Islamic style, with 
arabesque patterns or sprays of flowers.? No earlier a date can be given 
to the revival of lustre-painted decoration after a clear break during the 
early Safavid period; and again the designs are entirely native to Iran. 
The rather crowded floral patterns, often with some landscape ele- 
ments, are related to the margin painting in manuscripts both in style 
and in the use of different tones of gold. In the earlier period a pure 
white ground was preferred, while later blue or occasionally yellow 
ground was adopted. The body is finer than that of the Kirmān wares 
and the polychrome wares identified with that centre combine formal 


! Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pl. 69. 2 Chardin vii, 403. 

5 Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pl. 87. A variant technique is cutting through the slip to the white 
body, as on a blue dish in the British Museum: Arts of Islam, no. 399. 

* Kühnel, Islamische Kleinkunst, p. 145. The name Khatim, of whom nothing is known, is often 
found on these pieces. For evidence of the continuation of the lustre technique in Iran, see 
Watson. 
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and geometric motifs borrowed from architectural decoration,! with 
similar floral designs as an alternative to Chinoiserie. This ware also is 
from the later 17th century. 

In contrast to the abundance of pottery production in many different 
centres in the 17th century, the only significant development in 
metalwork is in the use and decoration of steel, whether for armour 
and sword-blades, or cut through as decoration, in which calligraphy 
usually supplies the main element. Thus calligraphy, which had 
become more and more dominant in the decoration of brass or copper 
vessels, finally achieved virtual independence in the cut steel appliqué 
to wood or leather. On helmets (pl. 76) and body-armour chasing and 
intarsia were the usual methods, and some royal pieces are carved all 
over in low relief. Even more care was taken with the sword, the blade 
being of an elegant curve and the handle of jade, agate or shagreen. So 
the period ends with the applied arts at a high level of technical skill; 
closer awareness of foreign styles and markets, but with diminished 
originality and a loss both in ceramics and miniature painting of the 
inspired wealth of invention of earlier centuries. 


! Lane, Later Islamic Pottery, pls. 57—61. 2 Arts of Islam, nos. 234-7. 
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216 Samarqand, Shah-i Zinda. Detail of portal of the tomb of Terken Aqa. 
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226 Samargand. Gūr-i Mīr, general view. 


224 Samargand, Shāh-i Zinda. Detail of facade of the mausoleum of 
Tūmān Āgā. 
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23 Turkistan, mausoleum of Ahmad Yasavî, south elevation of the “complex” containing mosque, mausoleum, 65844۸ and library. 
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24b Mashhad. Gauhar 5550 mosque, detail of 
inscription. 
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256 Herat, Gauhar Shad Musallà. Dome of the mausoleum of 


st aivan, 


25a Mashhad. Gauhar Shad mosque, southea 


Gauhar Shad. 





26 Herat, Gauhar Shad Musalla. Interior of the mausoleum of Gauhar Shad. 
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28 Khargird. Madrasa of Ghiyās al-Din, interior of eastern domed room. 
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29 Herar, Gazur Gah. Detail of faience in sanctuary aivan. 
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Isfahān, Darb-i Imam, facade. 
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306 Isfahan, Datb-i Imam, detail of faience. 
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314 Tabriz. Blue mosque, main sanctuary, northwest side. 315 Tabriz. Blue mosque, main sanctuary, nottheast 
side. 





325 Tabriz. Blue mosque, interior. 


33 Woollen knotted carpet, “garden carpet", first half of the 17th century. 
Size, 17ft 34in X r4ft Pin. 
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34 Velvet, metal thread ground, Persia, beginning of the 17th century. 
Total height, 1.35 rn. 








35 Velvet, metal thread ground, Persia, first half of the 17th century. 
Height of repeating pattern 35 cm. 
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Tabriz. Size, 29 X 19cm. 
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36 Khusrau at the palace of Shirin. Miniature added to a manuscript of the Khamsa of 
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Muhammad. From the Sha4-nzma of 
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, by Sult 
Shah Tahmāsp. Tabriz, c. 1520-30. Size, 34.2 X 23.1 cm. 
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38 Sam and Žāl are welcomed into Kabul 


Shah-nama of Shah Tahmāsp. Tabriz, ہ‎ 1520-30. Size, 24.4 X 17.2 cm. 
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1.5 m. Date, v. 1647. 
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painting in a niche in the room P4. Girl seated b 
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Attributed to Muhammad 


39 Isfahān, Chihil Sutūn. Wall- 





40 Isfahan, Chihil Sutün. Wall-painting in a niche in the room P4. Court picnic in 
the country. Attributed to Muhammad Qasim. Date, ረ. 1647. 
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41 Nà'in. Vault in palatial building. 
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43a Isfahan. Masjid-i Shaikh Lutf-Allāh, exterior. 435 Isfahan. Masjid-1 Shaikh Lutf- Allah, interior. 





444 Isfahan. Khājū bridge, lower side. 





446 Isfahan. Caravansarai and madrasa of Shah Sultan Husain. 
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45a Isfahan. Madrasa of Shah Sultan Husain, courtyard wing. 45b Isfahan. Madrasa of Shah Sultan Husain, courtyard and dome. 
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46 Gaz. Safavid caravansarai. 
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„wedding celebrations of Prince Humāī and Princess Hum 
Signed Junaid, Baghdad, 1396. Size, 113 x 74 in. 
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47 Divan of Khwājū-yi Kirm 
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48 Khamsa of Nizāmī, arrival of Khusrau at the palace of Shirin. Baghdad, 1386-8. 
Size, 18.5 X 12.5 cm. 









49a lskandar-nāma 


1, 


of Nizam 


Iskandar 


sleeping. 
1440. 
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Shiraz 
Size, 23 x 1 in. 


49b Anthology of Iskandar Sultan, Iskandar visits a hermit. Shiraz, 1410-11. Size, 


6 x 3ğ in. 
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50 Anthology of Iskandar Sultan, illuminated frontispiece. Shiraz, 1410. Size, 27.3 X 18 cm. 
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he Brazen Hold. Herat, 1430. Size, 38 x 26 cm. 
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51 Shab-nama of Firdausi, Isfandiyar slaying Ar 
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f Firdausi, Isfandiyar slaying Arjasp in the Brazen Hold. Herat, ¢. 1440. 
Size, 19.5 X 14 cm. 
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63 Ta'rikh al-rusul wa'l-mulik of Tabarī, Bahram Gar attacking a lion. Tabriz, 1470. 
Size, 24.6 X 15 cm. 
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$4 Kalila va Dimna, The Fable of the Four Friends. Tabriz, 1450-60. Size, 29 X 20 cm. 
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s$ Kbamsa of Nizamî, the battle of the tribes of Laila and Majnün. Herat, 1490. Size, 53 x 3} in. 
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56 Mantiq al-tair of ‘Attar, funeral procession at the gate of a þagira. Herat, c. 1487. 


Size, 93 X 54 in. 
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$7 Shabu Darvish of Hātifī, Darvīsh conducting a school. Bukhara, dated 1542. 


Size, 19.8 X 11.3 cm 





58a Brass wine jar decorated with gold and silver, showing the 

dedication to Husain Bāīgarā under the foot, with the date A.H. 903 (A.D. 

1497) and signature of Muhammad b. 15በ81 Ghüri. Herat, 1497. 
Height, 13 cm. 





584 Silver gilt tankard, chased and engraved with the 
name of Qasim ከ. ' እሸ. Date, ዕ. 1400. Height, 21.5 cm. 
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fi, Jalal before the turquoise dome. Tabriz, 1504-5. Size, 30.5 X 19.5 cm. 
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1539-43. Size, 36.8 X 25.4 cm. 
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62 Tuhfat al-ahrar of Jami, East African with a mirror. Mashhad, 1556. Size, 34.2 X 23.2 cm. 
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634 Portrait of a chamberlain, by Mir Musavvir, Tabriz, ረ. 1535—40. 636 Album of the Amir of Bukhara, a young falconer at the 
Size, 33 X zz cm. court. Attributed to Sadiqî Beg, Qazvin, <. 1590. Size, 
16.2 X 7.8 cm. 
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64 Shdb-ndma of Firdausi, Bizhan 


d 2 
rawn up from the well by Rustam, Isfahan, 1614. Size, 
36.4 X 20.5 cm. 
Calliimbia Univercity lisrariacs. nn 27.2 San 2በ21 ሓተ 277-214 4 cithiact ተሰ the 
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656 ላ girl holding a wine cup and flask, by Muhammad 
Yûsuf, Isfahan, c. 1645. Size, 18 X 10.5 cm. 


65a A girl holding a fan, by Aga Riza, Qazvin, <. 
1595. Size, 16.1 X 9.8 cm. 
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66 Khamsa of Nizamî, Shirin discovers the murder of her husband Khusrau, by Muhammad 


Downloaded from https//www.cambridge.org/cor€Bamp S AMGEN da EFF 4 6325 on 23 Sep 2021 at 22:31:44, subject to the 
Cambridge Core terms of use. available at httbs:/ ^an ww.cambridae.ora/core/terms. httos://doi.ora/10.1017/CHOL 9780521200943 
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67 Lacquer-painted book-cover, front side. Tabriz, c. 1540. Size, 25 X 46 cm. 
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68 Tooled and gilt leather binding, one cover. Tabriz, c. 1550-60. Size, 40 X 30 cm. 





69 Panel of polychrome tiles in cuerda seca technique, from a pavilion in the Chahar Bagh, Isfahan, ረ. 1640. Length, 1.98 m. 





Shah ‘Abbas I with the date 1625-6. 
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70 Steel helmet, with carved and gilt decoration 


Height, 27.3 cm. 
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71 Shah-ndma of Firdausi, Rustam recovers Rakhsh. Herat style. Size, 35.3 X 28 cm. From the 


Shah-nama of Shah Tahmāsp, c. 1520-30. 
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72 Shbāb-nāma of Firdausi, Bahram Gir pins the coupling onagers. Size, 20.7 X 17.2 cm. From the 
Shāh-nāma of Shah Tahmāsp. 


